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SAVONAROLA. 


“THE BONFIRE OF VANITIES.” 





BY JOE RUSSELL TAYLOR. 





“Tf I could kiss my longing out 
Upon that red-bloom’d, dainty pout!” . 


He read, he smiled, he frowned, and then 


Sighed as he laid it down again. 
He choose another from the rest: 


A lyric necklace for her breast 
Strung on a poem’s spider-thread, 
Deep drops of heart’s blood ruby-red, 
And diamonds of maiden’s-tear, 

And garnet love wine frozen clear.” . 


Dim faces flashed from out the air, 


Pale smiles, eye glitterings, shoulders bare, 


And airy kisses blown a-breeze, 

The wraiths of darling vanities. 

Two more he singled out and read— 
Two leaves such as the maples bled 

In those old autumns, fluttering blown 
Along a wind of sighs, with moan 

Of onyx-throated turtledoves 

Amid the falling leaves and loves: 


“If I by any sleight might win 
That rich-eyed serpent lurking in 
The aureole of her misty hair. . .. 


‘And oh, her arms when they are bare 
Set my heart beating thick and sweet, 


To dream that round my neck they meet!” . 


He felt blow on him as he read 
Faint, wanton scent, as they were dead 


Rose-leaves, these fragments of old bliss : 


“The Ballade of the Stolen Kiss, 
The Slipper Tying, and Her Clothes, 
And Love sent to Her in a Ruse, 
A Bee at the Ripe Heart of It.” 


And how this lyric love was writ 
He well remembered ; and how they, 


Taking them with light thanks and gay, 


Had worn them afterward at breast 
Beneath the laces closely pressed. 

He thought how all the dreary days 
Would come and go after the blaze 
Of this sweet time should burn away ; 
A future desolate and gray— 

No kisses save of Duty’s lips 

Like ice, no touch save finger-tips 

Of scorn, no feeling but heartache, 
No fire save at the martyr@ stake. 
His face grew hard, and set, and stern; 
He muttered: ‘‘ Worthy ye to burn! 


Love lips, bright eyes, white throats, sweet names, 


I doom you, witches, to the flames! 


Yoland o’ the Flowers, Linette o’ the Fern, 
And fair Isolt o’ the White Hands, burn!” 


He dropped a spark amid the heap 
Of papers; fire began to creep, 
And up a little thread of smoke 


Started ; then all to bright flame breke, 
And splashed rose light on floor and wall 


And filled the room with gold, till all 
The lyric passion flamed away. 
He stared upon the ashes gray, 






Couvysys, 0, 





And laughed a shivering laugh, no mirth ; 
Then said: “The fire is gone from earth |” 


. . 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE B. SEWARD, 
EX-MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO CHINA, 
—_ 


Li Hune CHANG’s advent to public life antedated the 
British and French war of 1860, and he belongs by reason 
of date of birth and of earlier services to the old régime. 
By reason of close contact with foreigners for many 
years and of advanced ideas he belongs to a new régime. 
He has filled a more prominent place in Chinese affairs 
for thirty years than any other living Chinaman, and 
represents the most impressive personality of this genera- 
tion in China. 

In person he is tall, perhaps more than six feet. 
Twentv-five years ago, at forty-five years of age, he was 
thin and wiry, with a quick. nervous manner. ‘There 
was something in his eye ard in the shape of his fore- 
head which reminded one of General Butler. He had a 
quick vibratory way of moving his head which sug- 
gested mental alertness. He was ready in conversation 
toa remarkab'e degree. He was never ill-tempered. He 
was positive in what he said and met an issue equarely. 
He was not diplomatic in the cheap sense. 

His position has been one of the greatest difficulty. 
There is no legislative body in China; the whole system 
of government may be called administrative. The cen- 
tral idea of the administration is personal re~ponsibility. 
Tne existing constitution of China was established before 
the time of Christ. The E »pire was ten greater in 
population than imperial Rome when her possessions 
surrounded the M+d:terranean. A Chinese officer stand- 
ing to-day in the shadow of these twenty centuries, 
hampered by the theory of personal responsibility in the 
administration, believing that the Empire faces a new 
outlook and that changes must come, who, in fact, is a 
ref. rmer, is bes«t by difficulties of the gravest sort. If 
there was a legislative body he could go before it, state 
the direction of the desired reform, and, if successful, a 
legislative enactment would defend the agent sent out 
to effect the reformation. As one man in an enormous 
mass of population, with no legislative body to appeal 
to, he can take only teptativesteps. For any failure he 
is held to txe most rigid accountability, and he is subject 
always to the intrigues of personal or politice’ enemies. 
Can one wonder t :at the initiative for reforms in Caina 
is almost unknown? 

Li Hung Chang was at Shanghai in 1861. He was in 
command of the Chinese forces then end: avoring to sub- 
due the great Tai Ping Rebellion, already ten years on 
foot. His chief was the Viceroy Tseag-Kwo-Fan, a 
quiet, slow-moving, conservative man, but a man of 
broad intelligence, of the highest patriotism, of great 
experience, and beloved by the Chinese people in a rare 
degree. Li Hung Chang was Tseng Kwo-Fan’s chosen 
lieutenant. His reputation then was that of a very suc- 
cessful military man, Inthose days Gordoa was operat- 
ing in conjunction with Li against Su Chau, Gordon 
held the advance and captured the city. He had prom- 
ised personal safety to the rebel chiefs, They were 
banded over to Li Hung Chang and beheaded at once. 
Whether be koew of Gordon's promise or not there was 
no hesitation on his part. Perhaps Gordon had no right 
to give immunity. It was the Chinaman of the old 
régime that carried out in an inexorable way what he 
considered his duty, He was blamed for it without s:int 
from one end of the world to the other. 

Fifteen years later the Viceroy’s wife, a person of high 
attainments and character, was very ill. An American 
lady, a missionary and a medical practitioner, was called 
in. She probably saved the life of Lady Li. The Vice- 
roy in gratitude established a large hospital and em- 
ployed the best foreign talent to manage it. He has 
maistained the institution ever since. Thisis the other 
side of his character. 

Recognizing his ability and his influence, particularly 
with the army, foreigoers in China have been in the 
habit of saying, ‘This man has designs upon the Govern- 
ment. He will turn out the incapables, seize the helm 
of the ship of state, and we shall see a new order of 
things.” How much this sort of opinion constantly pro- 
mulgated in the foreign newspapers hampered the Vice- 
roy who can say? Standing apart from his fellows in 
the administration of Chinese affairs, an object of more 
or less doubt and of suspicion on their part, how greatly 
would this kind of talk add to his difficulties? Yet look- 

ing back over the last thirty odd years no one can point 


to any act of his which has been disloyal, nor to any act 
which would seem to have been dictated by any other 
spirit than that of the most earnest desire to advance the 
interests of his country and to strengthen the dynasty 
which he has served. 

There has been great misconception as to his authority. 
He is not Viceroy of China, as one sees him styled often 
in the papers, but’ he is one of seven or eight viceroys 


governing a district less important than the others in re- . 


gard to population and wealth, but far away more im- 
portant from a political point of view, because it contkins 
the Capital of the Empire. It is because he has been 
Viceroy of this district and because of his suy-erior abil- 
ity and acquaintance with foreign affuirs that he has 
come to have a greater control in military and naval 
matters than the viceroys generally, and much irfluence 
in the counsels of the Government so far as foreign 
affairs are concerned; but there has never been a 
moment when, by a strvke of the pen, he might not have 
been discharged from all his public functions and his 
career ended ignominiously. Whatis one man,a servant 
of a Government which rul-s over four hundred millions? 
Whut is even a viceroy who is one of eight? It speaks 
volumes for Li Hung Chang that, taking the situation 
just as it is, he bas been able to work out a large part of 
all that stands to day for progress in China and for her 
saivation agains foreign enemies. It is a curious thing 
that the very men in power at P.king who have 
held back from him resolutely the opportunities to make 
China strong should now forget that whatever army 
there is in C ina and waatever navy belongs ‘to China 
are due to his foresight and efficiency. If other counsels 
than this bad prevailed, or if he had been less patient 
and astuts in working out his designs. the way from the 
Gulf uf Pechili to the Capital would have been open to 
any foreign invader who might choose to undertake the 
task. It is a pitiful thing to strip from such a man’s 
shoulders the decorative garmeat which marks the ap- 
proval of the Emperor. It is more pitiful that this 
should be done when on his courage and prestige the 
salvation of the country is depending in the exigencies of 
war. 

The Viceroy is now beyond seventy years of age, and 
he is far from being fit to undertake the hardships of 
campaigning. He may be fit to guide txe war from his 
camnet, but wh: ther a war so bandied in the present 
emergency is likely to be effective is more than doubt- 
ful. He will have no favor from the Capital. The habit 
of the rulers of the Empire is to finda culprit whenever 
matters go wrong; and who more likely to be pitched 
upon than the man whose ways have never been alto- 
gether appoved and whose preparations for war have 
proved unavailing in time of need ? 

If evil times come to the Viceroy thoce among foreign- 
ers wbo bave kuown him best will feel fur him the keen- 
est sympathy. He has beeaa giant among his feliow- 
Chinamen, aud the bet foreigners who have met him in 
affairs will not hesitate to accord to him intellectual 
powers which wouli command admiration in any cabi- 
net or council, He has been animated by high aims for 
his people and the highest faith in them. He deserves 
well of them, and humanity at large can lay httle blame 
tohim. He is a man who in a great formative period of 
his country has held aloft not only its banner but, so far 
as it has been possible for him, the banner of progress. 
He deserves sympathy from us now, and he will have the 
admiration of the world, if, holding fast to his faith in 
bis peop'e and marshaling its strength as he may in face 
of repeated defeats, be at last calls a check to the ag- 
gressive militarism of the Island Empire. 

New Yor« City. 
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THE DAUGHTER IN THE HOME. 
BY ARCHDEACON F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 





In that most touching apolog by which the prophet 
awoke to life the dormant conscience of King David, 
when he lay under the paralyzing glamour of an unre- 
pented sia, Nathan said: ‘‘The poor man had nothing 
save one little ewe lamb, which he hed bought and 
nourished up; and it grew up together with him and 
with hischildren, and it did eat of his own morsel, and 
drank of his own cup, and layin his bosom, dnd was 
unto him as a daughter.” 

The seer evidently chose those words to express the 
most tender of all family relations, the sweetest of all 
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family affections. The daughter of a house is pre-emi- 
nently the child of home. It is true .that if she marries 


she passes into another home ; but up.to the time.of her | 


marriage she is far more deeply under her father’s influ- 
ence, and under her mother’s care, Most daughters, 
even in these days when the education of women has 
been so largely developed, receive their chief moral and 
intellectual training. at home. _When once a boy has 
passed—often at the age of.eight or nine years—intoa 
private school, he only spends his holidays at home, and 
during the greater part of his life, usually for three- 
fourths of the year, he is away from the paternal roof. 
The spell of home affection can only be kept alive by 
the weekly letter, which, in the case of boys, is often but 
a brief and hasty scrawl. If a girlis sent to school, it 
is at a later age, and for a briefer period of her life. The 
home, which may be the chief home of all her future 
years, constitutes a more intense and integral part of her 
moral, spiritual and intellectual life than, in any ordi- 
nary case, it can be toa boy. It will, I think, be the ex- 
perience of most parents that, as a rule, the letters of 
daughters are fuller, more frequent.and more loving 
than those of sons; and that daughters cling to them 
with a more complete and tender dependence. 

It may be said that when daughters marry the sever- 
ance between them and their parents is more complete 
than when sons marry. We recall the words-of the 
Psalmist: ‘‘ Hearken, O daughter, and consider, incline 
thine ear ; forget also thine own people and thy father’s 
house ; so shall the King have pleasure in thy beauty, 
for he is thy Lord God ; and worship thou him.” 

But Ido not think that married daughters are one 
whit more—nay, I think that they are less—separated 
than sons from the old and clinging ties. If, indeed, it 
should most unfortunately happen that clashing inter- 
ests arise and jarring feelings intervene between the two 
families, it is perhaps natural and almost inevitable that 
the woman should throw in her lot with the fortunes of 
her husband. 

Historic instances of this will readily occur to the 
memory. In the eleventh chapter of the Book of Daniel 
(verse 6) we read: ‘‘ The king’s daugbter of the South 
(Egypt) shall come to the king of the North (Syria) to 
make an agreement.” The allusion is to the marriage of 
the Egyptian princess, Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II 
(Philadelphus) with Antiochus III (Theos), of the Seleu- 
cid dynasty ; but in this instance, as in the subsequent 
marriage of Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the Great, 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes (Dan. 11: 17), the divided inter- 
ests of the princesses prevented the establishment of 
peace between the rival kings. 

And in modern times, the grave of Elizabeth Claypole, 
in Henry VII's chapel, in Westminster, reminds us that 
wives adopt the cause of their husbands quite as often 
as that of their parents. When twenty-six of the great 
men of the Commonwealth were, by that Act of infinite 
baseness which warred even against the ashes of the 
dead, dug up from their honored graves in the Abbey, 
and flung into a promiscuous pit in St. Margaret’s 
churchyard, Cromwell’s daughter alone was exempted 
from the decree. The Act included not only Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, Ireton, and one of the greatest of our hero- 
sailors, Admiral Blake and Sir Thomas May, the histo- 
rian of the Long Parliament, but even included the Lord 
Protector’s venerable mother, who died at the age of 
ninety-two. But the mortal remains of Elizabeth Clay- 

. pole were allowed to rest in their last long home, because 
she leaned, more or less strongly, to Royalist opinions, 
and is even said to have bitterly reproached her father 
with the execution of Charles the First. 

Happily such conflict of interests is among the rarer 
contingencies of life, and the married danghter as a rule, 
with her husband and her children, is the most welcome 
of guests in her father’s house. Tennyson beautifully 
dwells, in the “‘In Memoriam,” on the fact that death 
means separation, and the marriage of a daughter does 
eee “Ay me, the difference I discern ! 

How often shall her old fireside 
Becheered with tidings of the bride ; 
How often she herself return, 


And tell them all they would have told, 
And bring her babe, and make her boast, 
Till even those that miss’d her most 
Shall count new things dear as old !” 
And thus, even when they are married, our daughters 
still ‘‘are to us as daughters.” But when a daughter is 
not married, how sweet and how deep may be the range 
of her influence! As years grow upon the father, how 
may she cherish him, and add to his comfort and happi- 
ness, and relieve him of all such burdens as she can 
undertake for him, and brighten his evening and his 
home! As years grow upon the mother, how much the 
daughter can do to lighten the burden of domestic man- 
agement,to soothe the sorrows, and tenderly to nurse the 
sickness of herto whom she owes so much! The daugh- 
ter of a widowed father or of a widowed mother, if she 
is still living in the old home, may be the chief center of 
all the varied family life which has grown up in the course 
of years. Béranger wrote for the inscription on the 
tomb of a lady who died unmarried: ‘‘She was never 
@ mother, -yet many sons arose and called her 
blessed.” The epitaph illustrates in a most striking way 
how false is the notion that the life of an unmarried 
daughter is doomed to ineffectuality or uselessness, Or 
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the contrary, to her father and mother, to her brothers 
and sisters, to her, little nephews and nieces, she may be 
the greatest of blessings, and may find in her own family 


relations a field of usefulness, which may spread in con- 


centric circles of blessing to the furthest shore. 

And when the grace of God has taken early hold of the 
young heart, so that ‘‘ reason and religion run together 
to weave the web of a wise and exemplary life,” how 
rich in influence may a young girl make her life, even in 
the limited sphere of her own household! She need not 
be learned in anything save the natural courtesy which 
is in reality nothing but sympathy and considerateness, 
and yet she may be an untold blessing to all the house- 
hold. ‘There is often one member of a family for. whom 
all the servants feel a special tenderness. They say, 
‘“‘ Oh, it is always a pleasure to do anything for dear 
Miss So-and-So, because she is always so kind.” To her 
father and her mother the love. of such a daughter may 
beas the dew on the parched ground. Every one of her 
sisters may be the wiser, the better, the happier for her 
example, Above all, what may she not add to the char- 
acter and the well-being of her brothers! Fiction and 
biography alike have recorded. the inestimable precious- 


_ness of asister’s love. Many a sister has been chosen by 


her brothers as a confidante of secrets which they dare 


not reveal to father or mother; and many a sister has 


saved her brothers from fatal dangers, and from the con- 
sequences of fatal errors.. George Eliot has revealed to 
us the transcendent affection for her brother which was 
the romance of her early years. She depicts it in the 
earlier volumes -of the ‘‘ Mill on .the Floss,” and she 
writes of it in verse : 
“T cannot choose but think upon the time 

When our two lives grew like two buds that kiss 

At lightest thrill from the bee’s swinging chime, 

Because the one so near the other is. 

He was the elder, and alittle man 

Of forty inches, bound to show no dread ; 

And I the girl, that puppy-like, now ran, 

Now lagged behind my brother's larger tread. 


But were another childhood world my share, 

I would be born a little sister there.” 
She has also furnished us with a lovely picture of a 
daughter's devotion in the chapters which tell how Ro- 
mola loved, cherished and assisted her old blind father. 
We know that Elizabeth Barrett Browning was such a 
daughter in her father’s.house, as also was Adelaide 
Proctor. . The latter sweet poetess, in her ‘‘ Bertha,” has 
drawn an exquisitely pathetic picture of a girl who gave 
up every precious hope of her individual life for the sake 
of a brother who never recognized the enormous debt of 
gratitude which he owed to her, and finally left to itself 
her lonely and blighted life, when he gave his whole 
affections toa girl only seen a few days before. 

In the history of science grateful record will always be 
preserved of the indefatigable devotion which made Car- 
oline Herschell toil with her famous brother, Sir William 
Herschell, for long years. She attended him when he 
was polishing mirrors, ‘‘ by way of keeping him alive ; 
and I was constantly obliged,” she says, ‘‘ to feed him, 
by putting the victuals by bits into his mouth.” From 
December 1783 she was absorbed in the arduous labor of 
assisting her brother. Her presence when he was ob- 
serving was indispensable. She habitually worked with 
him till daybreak. She not only read his clocks and 
noted down his observations, but executed subsequently 
the whole of the extensive calculations involved. Be- 
tween 1785 and 1797 she discovered eight comets, five of 
them with undisputed priority. She was remarkable for 
her unselfish devotion ; and Madame D’Arblay describes 
her as “‘ very little, very gentle, very modest, and very 
ingenuous,” 

Few things shock us more in the records of history 
than the mention of bad daughters, Happily they are 
not numerous. It isinexpressibly painful to find among 
them two at least of the daughters of Milton—Mary and 
Anne, the two elder. The third daughter, Deborah, 
seems to have been better than her unnatural sisters, 
and spoke of her father with affection after his death. 

There is too much reason to fear that heredity, as well 
as the many unhappy circumstances which surrounded 
that ill-starred family, may account for a relationship so 
disastrous. Miss Powell, whom Milton married, wasthe 
daughter of a rowdy, impecunious and broken-down 
Cavalier. It would have been impossible for him to 
select a young lady less suited to be at the head of a 
sober Puritan household. There are strong grounds for 
the belief that she treated him shamefully—far more 
shamefully than is usually suspected. And tho, in his 
consummate magnanimity, he forgave her and received 
her back into his home, and also gave shelter to her en- 
dangered and broken-down relatives, it is hardly likely 
that their union ever produced much happiness, -Her 
daughters seem to have resembled her. No doubt -Mil- 
ton made mistakes in the too scarty intellectual training 
which he was alone able to give to those shallow na- 
tures. His ideal of womankind was not ignoble, as we 
see in what he writes of Eve: 

“She as a veil down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 
Asthe vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 
And by her yielded, by him best received. 
For contemplation he, and valor formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace 
He for God only, she for Godin him.” 
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,,But Hebrew and Puritan ideal required to, be 


_ golored with some of the hues of chivalry. ‘Milton adored 


_ hia.second wife,.and we hear the sobs which sound 

. through his sonnet on his “ late-espouséd saint” after 

_ her too early death. .When he was old, and could no 

i longer court for himself, his third wife was chosen for 

bim by his friend, Dr. Paget. .This lady, Elizabeth 
\Minsbull, who was much younger than Milton, seems to 

“have been of a retiring and self-respecting character. In 
his:last conversation with his brother Christopher he 
spoke of her as “‘his loving wife.” But it was impossi- 
ble for her to live with the daughters of Milton and Mary 
Powell. She wisely persuaded Milton to have all three 
‘+ sent to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of man- 
ufacture that are proper for women to learn, particularly 
embroideries in gold or silver.” The maid-servant who 
gave evidence about Milton’s will, tells us that when the 
second daughter Mary was told that her father was to be 
married, “‘she said that was no news, but if she shotild 
hear of his death, that was something.” 

It is difficult to pardon their frightful and unnatural 
Philistinism, and Milton felt it deeply. The worst was 
that they were guilty of petty purloinings, cheated him, 
and actually sold his books, forcing him to feel an 
anguish more acute than that caused by his blindness. 
He would leave them nothing but what was supposed to 
belong to their mother, ‘‘ because,” he said, ‘* they have 
been very undutiful to me.” ‘‘My children have been 
unkind to me,” as he often told his brother ; “but my 
wife has been very kind and careful of me.” It may be 
a palliation, not an excuse, that they had to read to him 
in eight languages, not one of which they understood, 
because he would often say in jest that ‘‘ one tongue was 
enough fora woman.” Doubtless they felt a rebellious 
dissatisfaction at the dullness of their lives in that sad 
home, with nothing about them except books, which they 
loathed. ; 

Perhaps some of the bitterness of Milton’s disappoint- 
ments in his experience of womanhood breathes through 
the lines of ‘‘ Paradise Lost”: 

“ For that fair female troop thou saw’st, that seemed 
Of goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 
Yet empty of all good wherein consists 
Woman’s domestie honor and chief praise ; 
Bred only, and completed to the taste, 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye: 

But I will conclude with the picture of a model daugh- 
ter, of one whose name shines out. on the page of history 
as a supreme example of daughterly affection—Margaret 
Roper, the favorite child of Sir Thomas More. 

Some writers imagine that learning and advanced edu- 
cation in the children tend to diminish affection toward 
the parents. History does not bear out the suspicion. 
Margaret Roper is oue conspicuous instance to the con- 
trary. She, the best and most loving of daughters, was 
one of the most learned women of her day. She wrote 
Latin with such elegance as to excite the astonishment 
and admiration of the accomplished Cardinal Pole. She 
wrote an essay in Latin on the ‘‘Four Last Things,” 
which her father, the great and learned Chancellor of 
England, preferred to one which he had himself com- 
posed on the same subject. She was capable of discuss- 
ing with her father some of the gravest questions of the- 
ology and politics, Another remarkable proof that 
learning interferes in no way with the domestic affections 
is Lady Jane Grey: 

“ Girl never breathed to rival such a rose, 

Rose never blew that equaled such a bud.” 
She was so devoted to learning that, at the age of six- 
teen, as Roger Ascham tells us, she preferred studying 
Plato’s ‘‘Phzdo” with Roger Ascham to joining the 
youths and maidens in the exhilarating diversion of the 
chase. Yet she was a model of loving obedience to her 
parents, and of devotion to her husband. And this was 
the case. altho her parents educated her with the aston- 
ishing and atrocious cruclty which was in those days 
deemed necessary to success in education. Fuller may 
well say that her parents, the Duke and Duchess of Suf- 
folk, treated ‘‘ with more severity than needed to so 
sweet a temper ” their lovely child, who at thirteen was 
writing Greek, and at fifteen was also learning Hebrew, 
Latin, Italian and French, and corresponding with the 
learned Bullinger, while she could also embroider beau- 
tifully, and had many feminine accomplishments. Yet 
here, taken from Roger Ascham’s ‘*Scholemaster,” is the 
account she gave him of the way in which she was 
trained : 

“When I am in presence either of father or mother; 
whether I speake, or keepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, 
drinke, be merrie or sad, be sowying, playing, dauncing, or 
doing anie thing else, I must dv it,as it were, in such 
weight, measure, and number, even so perfitelie as God 
made the world, or else Iam sosharplie taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, yea presentlie sometimes with pinches, nippes, 
and bobbes, and other waies which I will not name, for the 
honour I bear them, without measure misordered, that I 
thinke myselfe in hell.” 

But to return to Margaret Roper, the passages which 
describe her relation to her father are very beautiful : 

‘‘ When he had remained with great cheerfulness about 
a month’s space in the Tower, his daughter Margaret, 
longing sore to see her father, made earnest suit, and at 
last got leave to go to him; at whose coming, after they 
had said together the seven Psalms and litaniexs, among 
other speeches he said thus unto her: ‘I beljeve, Megg, that 
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they who have put me here think they have done me a 


"high displeasure, but I assure thee, mine own good daugh- 


_ ter, that if it had not been for my wife, and you my chil- 
dren, whom I account the chief part of my charge, I would 
“not have failed long eré this to have closed myself in as 
strait a room as this, and straiter too.” 
~~” Here is the famous description of the last parting of 
father and daughter by his great-grandson, Cresacre 
“More: 
“When Sir Thomas was come now to the Tower-wharf, 
his best-beloved child, my Aunt Roper, desirous to see her 
‘father . . . to have his last blessing, gave her attend- 
ance to meet him ; whom, as soon as she espied, after she 
had received upon her knees his fatherly blessing, she ran 
hastily unto him, and without consideration of ‘care of 
‘herself, passing through the midst of thethrong and guard 
: of men, who, with bills and halberts compassed him round 
there openly in the sight of them all embraced him, took 
. him about the neck and kissed him, not able to say any 
word but‘Oh, my father! Oh, my father!’ He, liking 
well her most natural and doxr affection to him, gave her 
his fatherly blessing, telling her that, whatsoever «he 
should suffer, tho he were innocent, yet it was not without 
the will of God, counseling her to accommodate her will to 
God's blessed pleasure, and to be patient for her loss. She 
“was no sooner parted from him, and had gone scarce ten 
steps, when she, not satisfied with her former farewell, 
like one who had forgot herself, ravished with the entire 
love of so worthy a father, having neither respect to her- 
self nor to the press of people about him, suddenly turned 
back and ran hastily to him, took bim about the neck, and 
divers times together kissed him; whereat he spoke not a 


word, but carrying still his gravity, tears fell alsofrom his 


eyes: yea, there were very few in all the troop who could 
refrain hereat from weeping; . ... yet at last, witha 
fully heavy heart, she was severed from him.” 

The day before his execution he wrote a letter to her 
with a coal, the use of pen and ink being still denied him, 
in which he expressed a great affection for all his chil- 
dren, and a grateful sense of her filial piety and tender- 
ness when she took leave of him in the street, and sent 
her also his whip and shirt of hair. 

To any who know how deep and rich may be the 
blessings and life compensations of a happy Christian 
home—to any who have breathed the air of that paradise 
—it must be saddening to read that the emancipation of 
womanhood from many trammels which this age has 
witnessed is said to have culminated in a ‘revolt of the 
“daughters.” I can imagine many fatal errors in the 

training of daughters and sons. Ican imagine that the 

‘daughters of women of fashion, who are that and noth- 

“ing more, may think their own aims at least as noble and 
as little reprehensible as that of any mother who would 
sell their happiness into the gilded servitude of a “‘ great” 
or a “‘ wealthy ” marriage with some decrepit million- 
aire or titled debauchee. I can imagine, too, that many 
mothers may make the mistake about their daughters 
which so many fathers make about their sons, in expect- 
ing that their children ought to be like themselves, and 
have similar views and similar aspirations. Every human 
soul is an island, and it is surrounded by an unvoyageable 
sea. It does not, by any means, follow that the child 
will reflect either the character or the ideal of its par- 
ents. It may even revert by atavism to some far-distant 
type wholly alien from that of its immediate progeni- 
tors ; and, in any case, our children, like all other human 
beings, are—as some one has said—simply the summed- 
up totals of innumerable double lines of ancestors which 
go back to our first parents Adam and Eve, A Com- 
modus, who is a monster of brutalism and vulgarity, is 
the son of a Marcus Aurelius who is the “bright con- 
summate flower” of all pagan morality. An Agrippina, 
the younger, whose name was stained with so many in- 
famies, was the daughter of the virtuous wife of German- 
icus, who set an example of stainiess purity in an evil 
and adulterous age. If there be any general “ revolt of 
the daughters,” which I do’ not believe, there must be 
some deep underlying germ of disease in our modern 
civilization, It can hardly occur when parents are wise 
and loving, and when, for the fussiness of wearisome 
restraints and incessant interferences, they substitute 
the firm control of gentleness and love. 

Lonnon, ENGLAND. 


HOW THE RAILROADS FOUGHT THE STRIKE. 
BY C. B. F. PALMER. 


WHEN it became evident to the managers of the rail- 
roads centering at Chicago that it was the purpose of the 
American Railway Union to use the Pullman contro- 
versy as a pretext for forcing upon the railroads recog- 
nition of its Union, a meeting of the members of the 
General Managers’ Association was convened, at which 
it was determined unitedly to resist what they regarded 
4s an unwarranted and unjustifiable demand on the part 
of the Union. 

Negotiations were at once opened with a gentleman 
well known as an able railroad manager, known to pos- 
Sess Courage and perseverance in large degree, to come 
to Chicago and take direct charge. Headquarters were 
established in one of the large effice buildings, and rap- 
idly and completely equipped with telegraph and tele- 
phone instruments, with wires connecting with all the 
general offices and yards of the railroads, the police and 
the fire departments. Long-distance telephones gave 
instant communication with outside cities, A press bu- 


‘FEHY was eatablished with ample facilities for the cglleg- 
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tion and dissemination of reports from all points. With- 
in twenty-four hours everything was in working order, 
even before the strike was fairly on. At the same time 
recruiting agencies were established at various points in 
the city and also in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and cther points, and arrangements made to hurry new 


- men to Chicago as rapidly as they were employed. 


Within three days these men began to arrive and were 
assigned to duty as required. During the strike over 
two thousand men were employed in this way. 

The strike, originally affecting only one road, rapidly 
spread until on July 8d all the roads were experiencing 
more or less trouble in moving trains, and many of them 
were completely tied up. All attempts at moving freight 
had been abandoned, and the officials and such new men 
as they could obtain were making heroic attempts to 
keep the through passenger trains moving. It should of 
course be remembered that with the exception of some 
scattered striking among the firemen the men on strike 
were the switchmen, yard crews, tower men and shop 
hands. - The road crews genérally were ready to perform 
their regular duties and did so. , 

It is probable that had the strikers and their sympa- 
thizers conducted the strike in the orderly and peaceful 
manner which the leaders all along claimed would be 
done, the railroads would have been able gradually to re- 
organize their forces and the strike would have been won 
without the intervention of the troops. That this asser- 
tion is not improbable is shown by the undisputed fact 
that the railroads were constantly hiring new men, and 
that the number of applicants increased rather than di- 
minished until the time came when no more were needed 
and the employment agencies were closed. But when 
the strikers saw their places being gradually, but surely, 
taken by these new men whom they were unable to per- 
suade to refrain from wérking, human nature could no 
longer withstand the impulse to resort to violence. Then, 
it was that the riotous mobs, supposedly led on by the 
strikers, began to destroy property, derail trains and 
block the tracks with overturned cars. It must not, how- 
ever, be assumed that all or even a majority of the strik- 
ers countenanced these violations of law. As is always 
the case in such times, a few reckless strikers were able 
to overrule the conservative element and gather about 
them a sufficient number of toughs to carry out their 
plans. Especially is this true as regards the incendiarism 
which took place. The burning of a few switchmen’s 
shanties apparently inflamed the passions of the worst 
element of what is known as the stock yards district, 
who saw the opportunity to plunder and rob under cover 
of the burning cars. 

Thus it came about that the railroad presently found 
their property in the hands of the mobs; their men at 
the mercy of thugs ; the United States marshals powerless 
to enforce order ; the police either apathetic or power- 
less ; the municipal authorities temporizing, and anarchy 
imminent. Thenit was that appeals were made to Presi- 
dent Cleveland to send the soldiers. As is known he 
promptly responded, and the gray light of Independence 
Day morning revealed the streets of the city filled with 
the bronzed Indian fighters—infantry, cavalry and artil- 
lery. As they swung along with the business-like stride 
of the regular army, they were greeted in various ways, 
the citizens cheered, the mob reviled. It was soon seen 
that the troops from Fort Sheridan were iusufficient to 
police the large extent of territory over which the mobs 
had control, and re-enforcewents were hurried forward 
to Chicago with all possible speed, followed by a tardy 
call for the State militia. 

With the protection thus afforded, the railroads were 
enabled to clear their tracks of wreckage, and again re- 
sume the movement of trains. This was the beginning 
of the end. Skirmishes between the troops and police 
and the mobs were frequent for several days; but the 
fatal repulse of the mob at Forty-ninth and Loomis 
Streets on July 8th taught the lesson the mobs had not 
learned before, that the soldiers meant business, and 
that to resist them meant death. From that day the re- 
sistence diminished and traffic was resumed. 

The Illinois Central set apart one of its tracks for the 
use of what was styled the “patrol train.” This train 
was an object lesson to the strikers. It was made up 
with two locomotives headed in different directions, and 
having between them a derrick car, wrecking car, and 
passenger cars filled with laborers and soldiers. This 
train was kept constantly in motion, patrolling’ the 
tracks. A similar train, but made up differently, 
operated on the Rock Island tracks. 

Inasmuch as this strike has for the first time brought 
prominently before the public the General Managers’ 
Association, a few words concerning its history and pur- 
poses will be of interest. 

The association was formed at Chicago eight years ago. 
Very little was known of it outside its immediate mem- 
bership until the switchmen’s strike in February, 1893, 
which it successfully resisted. d 

Because public attention has not been directed to the 
organization except in times of labor disturbances, a 
natural inference is drawn that it exists solely for the 
purpose of subduing attempts of the employed to better 
their condition, That this is not so is shown by its his- 
tory. The object of the association, which now embraces 
in its membership all the roads having terminals at Chi- 
cago, is stated to be ‘the consideration of problems of 
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Management arising from the operating of railroads 
terminating or centering in Chicago.” During its exist- 
ence it bas been instrumental in the establishment of the 
Chicago Car Service Association, the second organization 
of the kind in the country, having for its purpose the 
more rapid movement of freight cars and the collection 
of charges for their improper detention by shippers. 
These associations save for the railroads annually several 
millions of dollars. The General Managers’ Association 
has also been instrumental in bringing about a uniform 
wage scale on all the railroads centering at Chicago, 
thereby largely reducing the number of complaints from 
employés of discrimination on the different roads: It 
has under consideration at all times and discusses in its 
monthly meetings a great variety of questions affecting 
the practical operation of the railroads. 

The machinery of the association consists of various 
committees under the direct control of a chairman and 
executive committee. These committees are available 
at any time on the request of any member for the con- 
sideration of ary question of difference between the pub- 
lic and the railroad, or between its employés and officers, 
which fails of amicable settlement ‘in the ordinary way. 
An examination of the records of the association shows 
that it has been instrumental in amicably adjusting over 
ninety per cent. of all the matters of difference between 
the employés and the members arising since its forma- 
tion. It is only when there is no possibility. of averting 
trouble that the committee whose duties are the hand- 
ling of strikes and disturbances is called to take charge. 
When, however, the association has determined upon 
this course, this committee is clothed with full author- 
ity, and is placed in direct control of the situation. That 
its resources are ample and its grasp of the situation 
comprehensive has been proved. The fundamental idea 
of the association is arbitration. Its defensive features 
are secondary. 

CxIcago, ILL. 
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THE JAPAN-CHINA WAR. 


BY J. A. DAVIS, D.D., 
LATELY MISSIONARY IN JAPAN. 





THE character of the people of the two nations forms 
an important factor in the problem of their success in 
the present war. While the Japanese are alert, quick to 
act, brilliant to execute, and withal very sensitive and 
proud, the Chinese are slow except in emergencies, 
philosophical, methodical and thoughtful rather about 
results than appearances. Not to include but add to 
what precedes, it may be said that the Japanese are the 
French, the Chinese the Germans of Asia. Both are 
brave, tho much may truthfully be said to the contrary, 
Yet justice demands a better explanation than coward- 
ice for their conduct in the presence of foes better equip- 
ped and disciplined than themselves. Neither is a fight- 
ing race; and when they met foreign soldiers armed 
with terribly effective weapons, moved by a discipline 
superior to and unlike their own, it is not strange that 
they faltered in the fight or fled from the field. 

Both people will prove, are already proving their cour- 
age in the present war. And tho it bring no other result, 
the strife will be a warning to any nation that, presum- 
ing on the past, may attempt to fight either with expec- 
tation of an easy victory. When the troops of those 
countries become familiar with foreign weapons and 
tactics they will show that they can fight, and fight 
bravely, persistently. An incident familiar to the writer 
will reveal a quality in the Japanese soldier’s character, 

In the spring of 1868 the ‘‘ Hermann,” once a passen- 
ger steamer between New York and Europe, while carry - 
ing Japanese soldiers along their coast, went ashore in a 
storm. Before the vessel’s fate was certain the military 
commander ordered the troops to take a position on deck 
and remain until further orders. Before he gave them, 
he disappeared, perhaps was washed overboard. While 
the waves were dashing over the vessel and her weak 
timbers were giving way, each soldier remained at his 
post immovable as tho a statue. Not until they were 
washed from the deck, or its planks gave way and drop- 
ped them into the surf, did a man of that company leave 
his position. They might have saved themselves had 
they tried before the ship went to pieces, but rot one, if 
memory be correct, was saved of those seven hundred 
men. They died rather than disobey. Another poet 
might find in that faithful company a fitting subject as 
he told how the seven hundred obeyedand died. Heroic 
Britons have worthy rivals in another island kingdom. 

Tho Chinese history may not present like incidents of 
heroism, it does not lack others proving that the Celes- 
tial has in him soldier-material. He proved that again 
and again in the Tai Ping Rebellion. Tho the rebel 
fought then with a daring and persistency worthy abet- 
ter result, he was not the only faithful soldier in that 
dreadful war. When General Gordon had gained the 
confidence of the imperial troops, and armed and disci- 
plined them with ‘foreignjweapons and ways, they 
proved that they could battle faithfully and successfully, 
even tho their hearts were not in the fight. If the writer 
can believe one-half of what eye-witnesses of battles in 
that rebellion ‘told, history hardly records deeds of dar- 
ing or courage more sublime than appeared in the Tai 
Ping Rebellion. Give the Chinamen officers in whom 


they have confidence, weapons of the hest type, and digs 
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cipline that means something, with a cause worth fight- 
ing for, and they wiil show themselves equal to the 
average soldiers of any land. 

There enters a peculiar quality into the Chinese soldier’s 
make-up. Perhaps it should be said, two qualities go far 
toward making him a foe to be feared, his stoical in- 
difference and superstition. An instance will illustrate. 

A party of workmen engaged in a stone quarry had 
trouble that culminated ina fight. The leader of the 
defeated portion sought the writer and another mission- 
ary,and requested us to interfere, When his request 
was refused he said : : 

“« Very well; I will go back and fightagain. What 
will it matterif I am killed? I will be as large again as I 
am now in twenty years.” : 

Many Chinese, perhaps all, believe death a mere break 
iz life, and he who dies this year may be born again next 
year. The risk, however, is that he may be born a girl, 
or dog, or even lower in the scale of being. 

No one doubts the loyalty of the Japanese. Theirs is 
loyalty based on something better than national pride. 
The son of the Mikado’s Empire believes his a nation with 
a glorious destiny. ° Tho it may not conquer and hold in 
subjection other kingdoms, he believes it will lead them 
ere long in better ways than war presents. Said a Japa- 
nese official to the writer, in a frank, almost confidential 
conversation : 

“Japan has a glorious future. The kingdom of the 
Rising Sun” (their name for their nation) “ will yet shine 
far and wide. The world will see and know that the 
island empire has a mission as glorious as it is certain.” 

The loyalty of the Chinese is a matter of doubt. The 
people distinguish between nation and rulers. They are 
devoted to their nation, but not to their Tartar masters. 
It is true the literati and many of the rich, from policy 
if not principle, are true to the present Government ; but 
the mass of the people show more loyalty than they feel 
to the mandarins. The fact that rebellions are so fre- 
quent indicates lack of devotion to the present Govern- 
ment. Aside from that is their general distrust, even 
hatred for the mandarins. Probably if the common peo- 
ple were to translate the well-known prayer for use into 
their language they would say : ‘‘ From evil spirits, dev- 
ils and mandarins, Good Lord, deliver us,” There is no 
certainty of the faithfulness of the people to the Govern- 
ment, should it find great difficulties or meet with de- 
feats in the present war. Quite surely the people would 
be loth to enlist or aid the Government financially. And 
it is possible that they would refuse to resist an invader, 
unless he should destroy property and slay the noncom- 
batant. 

During the war with Great Britain, when English men 
of war entered Amoy harbor, the Chinese treated them 
with courtesy and kindness; sold them supplies and 
seemed to ignore the fact that they were foes. Ard yet 
at that time Amoy was China’s chief naval station ; but 
the war was further north. 

The resources of the two nations are not as unequal as 
is supposed. Tho Japan has, in round numbers, forty- 
one million, and China nearly ten times as great a popu- 
lation, that by no means represents the relative strength 
of the empires. Aside from the question of loyalty is 
that of availability. Japan, being an island kingdom, 
compact, with railroads connecting with her ports, can 
gather and send speedily to any port, and transport to the 
seat of war at short notice all available troops. China, 
on the contrary, being very much larger, wi'hout a rail- 
road except the one in the extreme northern part of the 
Empire, and without even military roads, or roads of any 
kind worthy the name, is ill prepared to mass troops at 
any place. Her roads, better in the north, in the south 
are mere paths; the great thoroughfare between Amoy 
and Fuchau, for example, being hardly more than a cow- 
path. Of course the rivers and canals afford communi- 
cation at various places with the coast, along which 
troops must gather; but those at best are anything but 
satisfactory ways of transport. 

The standing army of Japan at the beginning of the 
war was less than 100,000 men, but as many more were 
readily available. The Chinese army was said to be 
about 100,000. But when mandarins report the number 
of soldiers ready for war, something more than their 
sworn testimony is necessary to establish the fact. Years 
ago-the standing army was reported much larger; but 
that army was largely on paper, except on special occa- 
sions. 
was expeeted to review the troops in any part of the 
Empire, the local officials were at their wits’ end to get 
enough men to make a presentable appearance. Farm- 
ers, fishermen, boatmen, sailors, idlers, everybody ready 
to serve his country and earn a few hundred cash was 
mustered into service, and out again when the mandarin 
departed. Of course he reported that the full number 
expected was in service ; but he usnally found that it was 
to his interest to make such a report. 

Ag the seat of war will be Korea and China, unless a 
new and young commander supersede Li Hung Chang, 
the Viceroy of the Middle Kingdom; each nation must 
transport its troops by’ship to the former, unless China 
prefers the far more tedious and difficult if safer way of 
marching overland. To the latter,even Chine. will be 
obliged to use vessels for massing troops from north or 
south of point of attack ; so the navy of each must play 
a large part in the tragic drama. The two navies are 


When one of the chief military men from Peking: 
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nearly equal in tonnage, men and guns. The difference 
existing is in armor, speed and officers. The Chinese 
men-of-war are heavily armored and fitted for defense ; 
the Japanese have far less armor, but excel in speed. 
The commanders in the Japanese navy are, with few 
exceptions, natives of the Empire. The same may be said 
of the Chinese ; but the clfange from foreign command- 
ers to nativein the latter was made recently. The jeal- 
ousy of mandarins compelled the Government to dis- 
miss from its service foreign officials, and allow its own 
lesser ones to take command. That they are capable of 
such responsibilities is yet to be proven. The Chinese, 
by experience, are less fitted than their foes’ for the 
navy. In former years the admiral was commander of 
the land and water forces alike ; and his officers might 
be transferred from land to sea without preparation. 
What sailors such men made may be guessed. 

By the courtesy of the commander of the best gunboat 
in China, the writer made two short voyages on it, and 
saw something, years ago, of the navy and its officials. 
While the sailors were equal to any man-of-war’s men in 
the East, that could not be said of the officers, One of 
the voyages was a tour of inspection, on which more 
than a score of officials, more or less prominent, went. 
Among these was the Tautai of the district to which Amoy 
belonged and the vice admiral. We hadsevere weather, 
in fact, almosta storm, and not one official but the vice 
admiral was able to walk the deck or take food from the 
time we left until we returned to smooth water. Of 
course the foreign officers in command were not seasick, 

Should reverses come to the Chinese navy, we may 
expect sudden changes in its officials. Some will be dis- 
graced, others beheaded, and, notwithstanding official 
jealousy, foreigners will be invited back to the service 
and placed in command of vessels, if not fleets. Such 
will not be the case in the Mikado’s navy. Lack of suc- 
cess may be punished, but foreigners will not be placed 
over native officers, unless in exceptional cases. 

So the Chinese army will soon have foreign officers 
if defeats come to it in battle; but the Japanese pride 
will endure almost any humiliation before it will bow to 
foreign commanders, With foreigners in command of 
Chinese naval and military forces and Japanese in charge 
of their own, the ‘‘ Yankees of the East” will show 
whether or not they deserve that name. 

The money factor may prove a mighty one, tho quite 
uccertain now. Tho Japanese offer $80,000 000 without 
interest to their Government to prosecut> the war, the 
Emperor of China will wait long before his whole popu- 
lation offers half as much. It is possible that the Em- 
press Dowager did offer more than half that sum, appro- 
priated for celebrating her birthday—the whole savcring 
more of the newspaper than the nation; if so, she 
stands a remarkable exception to the rule. Chinese give 
for their Government, if they cannot help it; but they 
will do anything short of suicide to evadé paying taxes, 
leave alone voluntary contributions for assisting the 
Government service. 

Money is far more plenty in Japin than China, and 
can be more easily borrowed. With a Government 
stable and certain, the Mikado may find little difficulty 
to borrow outside his domain. China, with an uncer- 
tainty about the permanent power of the Tartar rulers, 
might seek in vain to borrow money from foreigners. 

How well Japan will bear taxation is uncertain. The 
present war fever may burn low, and then taxes may be 
unpopular. They are, have been, and are likely ever to 
be unpopular in China, But the Celestial, like a mule 
with neck calloused by the yoke, bears taxation well, tho 
he reserves the privilege tu kick and run away whenever 
he cav. He may pay, when he can’t help it, the exor- 
bitant tax imposed by the mandarins; but he watches 
for opportunities to lessen the amount ; and between tax- 
payer and collector there is usnally a duel, in which 
truth, bad it a thousand lives, must die. The Chinese 
tax collector is a Roman publican, developed steadily 
during the past eighteen hundred years. The Midd'e 
Kingdom has a resource that it may use for raising 
money ; it may mortgage its customs receipts. From 
those immense sums flow into the treasury, and lenders 
would have little to fear, since Great Britain will see that 
the Chinese customs service remain in working order. 

Two or three factors, less apparent, may prove very 
important in the solution of the problem. One is. the 
jealousy of the mandarins. Each wishes to rise and be- 
come rich, tho.it be by using his fellows as a ladder and 
their opportunities for his gain. While many worthy 
noble officials serve faithfully the Middle Kingdom, many 
more serve themselves, and use the Middle Kingdom for 
it. Selfish, mean, treacherous, they would, without 
compunction, destroy others if by so doing they could 
lift up themselves. The Imperial Government knows 
full well what men it has to deal with, and watches 
them. It first sets spies to watch the mandarins, then 
others to watch the spies. The mandarins in turn watch 
each other, and for spies who may be detecting their 
characters and conduct. Thus distrust prevails. What 
prospect there is for faithful service can readily be im- 
agined. : 

Another uncertain factor is disloyalty of the people of 
China, They may be compelled to enlist, but will be 
ready to run away from the fight. The people them- 
selves may, as in the Tai Ping Rebellion, refuse to resist 
the foe; instead may admit and submit without a strug- 
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gle to his dominion. It may well be questioned if a 
Japanese force might not effect a landing with a small 
force at almost any point, except a few of the largest 
parts, and, without molestation, march inland and take 
possession. ‘ 

A great uncertainty rests in the secret society that 
exists for the purposes of overthrowing the present 
dynasty, driving out foreigners and re-establishing gen- 
uine Chinese authority. The province of Honan is the 
hotbed of this society, and there its plans are formed ; 
but its members are scattered and at work throughout 
the country. Many of the outbreaks against foreigners, 
and especially missionaries, can be traced directly to 
them. While they persecute Christians, provoke for- 
eigners and annoy mandarins, their great object is to 
restore China to the Chinese. If they can provokea 
foreign war with any European nation it will give the 
opportunity probably for which they have waited long 
and impatiently. Possibly the present war will open the 
way for the consummation of their hopes. They may 
not take advantege of the first reverse or start a rebel- 
lion at once if the nation becomes embarrassed in the 
war; for they have learned many a severe lesson when, 
in the past, they showed their spirit. Indeed, they may 
not arise at all in rebellion during the present conflict ; 
instead they may compel a change of leaders, and force to 
the front men who hate foreigners. They may be con- 
tent to subdue their foes one at a time—first foreigners, 
later Tartare. , 

The leaders in the Government of the Middle Kingdom 
deserve sympathy. They have done their utmost to 
prevent internal difficulties and foreign complications ; 
and they know full well from the past what a trying 
task is before them. Had not Li Hung Chang been a 
masterly statesman the Chinese Empire might have bad 
more than one foreign and a dozen domestic wars to 
deal with during the past quarter of a century. The 
fact that this master stands on ground where hi: feet are 
slipping forebodes little good to either foreigners or Tar- 
tars. He may at any time fall; then he will rise no 
more. Except victory follow the Chinese army and 
navy, the noble old statesman’s career is near its close. 

Thus, while Japan has enough uncertainty, China has 
far more. She seems marching along the base of a vol- 
cano, whose rumbling foretokens an eruption; but no 
one knows what course the lava will take when it flows. 
There will be no buried Herculaneum, for the Middle 
Kingdom is not going out of existence whatever mav be 
the fate of its Tartarrulers. Underall there isa mighty 
but Jatent force that cannot be conquered when it arises. 
That force is Chinese loyalty to traditions and narionali- 
ty. Once, when they knew less than now, they yielded 
to the conqueror. 

Tbis great problem is well worth studying as the 
nations with powder and sword solve it. Meanwhile, 
they are solving other problems of even deeper interest 
to us. 


We chall see what becomes of Japan’s growing jeal- 


ousy of foreigners. She may learn that her best friends 
are of Occidental races. We shall see what progress 
China makes toward a-higher civilization, ‘Thetelegraph 
and railroad she so bitterly opposed may appear her allies 
rather than foes. She may suddenly thread the country 
with lines of one and bind it with bands of the other. 
She may be ferced to admit foreigners to her army and 
navy, to her counsels and her power, and thus become 
like them, in spite of her millenniums of conservatism. 
The one problem that we must regard with greatest 
anxicty is that relating to the missionaries and their 
converts. To them may come the deluge of a Nile; but 
it will be followed by an Egyptian harvest. 
Nyack, N, Y. 
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MY FIRST SERMON. 


BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 





For some reason or other I have considerable difficul- 
ty in recalling many of the incidents of my youth, and 
my first sermon was prepared and preached when I was 
very young. At the time of my conversion I was ina 
boarding school at the Mumbles, near Swansea. Soon 
after I became conscious that Christ was my Savior I 
was possessed with a deep conviction that he had called 
me to the Christian ministry. In the early years of my 
Christian life I had many doubts and misgivings with 
respect to the reality of my own conversion, but never 
the least uncertainty with respect to my call to the min- 
istry. When that call came I wrote to my father a letter 
as brief and direct as schoolboy letters often are, stat- 
ing that I was convinced it was the will of God that I 
should become a Methodist preacher. To this my father 
replied in terms equally laconic, that he would rather I 
should bea Methodist preacher than Lord Chancellor of 
England. That reference arose from the fact that I 
was then intended for the legal profession. Having re- 


. ceived the prompt and hearty approval of my father, for 


which I have always been devoutly thankful to him 
and to God, I began at once to turn my thoughts toward 
my future calling, 

Like all new converts I was extremely anxious to do 
something for Christ, and to convey to others the good 
news of the love of God. As I wasone of the oldest 
pupils, I was permitted a good deal of liberty of action 
by the head master, who was at that time a Methodist; 
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and he gave me every encouragement to prepare for the 
Methodist ministry. On the side of the hill on which the 
school stood, there were some small cottages occupied by 
old sailors, widows and others. I well remember going 
to an aged widow who occupied a little room on the 

floor of one of these small cottages, and negotiat- 
ing with her for the use of her room on Wednesday 
evenings for the purpose of holding a cottage service. 
My pocket money did not amount to a large sum, so that 
the terms of the bargain must have been very moderate, 
tho I do not recall precisely what they were. But I 
know that after some bargaining she agreed to place the 
room at my disposal, to put a white cloth on the little 
table, and to provide me with two candles and a pair of 
snuffers. The pair of snuffers was of much importance, 
as there would be loss of dignity as well as danger of 
burning my fingers if I had to snuff the candles without 
the use of some instrument other than my fingers. The 
old lady undertook to advertise the services in the ad- 
joining cottages and to assist in collecting a congrega- 
tion. I also purchased some tracts, which I distributed 
from house to house. 

I feel now the anxiety with which I looked forward to 
the eventful hour at which I held my first service, There 
could not have been a dozen persons in the room, as it 
would scarcely admit of that number. Perhaps there 
were six or seven. I recollect only one of them, an ex- 
tremely dilapidated old salt, who had very much diffi- 
culty in conveying his limbs to the corner that had been 
reserved for him near the fire. His legs were crippled 
by age and exposure, and had a disposition to sprawl all 
over the place without much reference to his will, He 
and others who came in accompanied their movements 
by audible groans indicative of painful rheumatism. J 
believe that two boys accompanied me from the 
school, but am not certain. The text I selected for the 
occasion was: ‘‘It is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Chri:t Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.” I wrote out the sermon at length, and 
believe I have the manuscript somewhere to-day, but 
have had no opportunity to search among my papers. 
I submitted itat the time to the head master, who was 
then a local preacher in my own communion, and he 


‘said that I had clearly and correctly expounded the good 


news of the Gospel, but that I had totally overlooked the 
main truth of that particular passage, namely, the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospel. In fact, I had not dwelt at all 
upon the faithfulness and acceptableness of the saying. 
I had simply attempted to explain and illustrate the say- 
ing that Christ Jesus came int> the world to save sinners, 

At that time, and for some years aft2rward it was my 
habit to write out my sermon at length, and to commit 
ittomemory. Iam thankful to say that I never fell into 
what I cannot but regard as the dreadful habit of read- 
ing sermons, which I believe, with Dr. Déllinger and Mr. 
Gladstone, is fatal to the highest practical efficiency. 
On the other hand, I think it is extremely desirable that 
young preachers should cultivate accuracy and copious- 
ness of expression by carefully writing, and, if necessary, 
rewriting their sermons in eaxtenso during the early 
period of their ministry, until they have obtained such a 
mastery of utterance as may enable them to dispense 
witn the habit, 

I believe that my first sermon took less than twenty 
minutes to deliver, at the fearful rate at which I was 
at that time in the habit of reciting what [had written. 
The sermon dealt immediately and directly with the 
spiritual need of that little congregation and aimed at 
producing a practical result in their souls then and there. 
It emphasized what are known as ‘‘ the doctrines of the 
Cross,” without which all so-called preaching is insipid 
and useless, I had then, as by the mercy of God I have 
now, an intense and unlimited faita in my Divine 
Savior, in whose realized presence I spoke, and in whose 
power and desire to save everybody to whom I spoke I 
had absolute confidence. I amsure that I was influenced 
by two motives: a desire to please Him who had loved 
me and given Himself for me, and an intense longing 
that others should share the release from condemnation 
and the rapturous happiness which I had found in Him. 

Ihave, of course, to-day a much larger sense of the 
Scope and richness of the Gospel of Jesus Christ than I 
had then. But I realize that my faith in him is essen- 
tially the same now as it was in the little room on the 
hillside of my native land. I have an impression that I 
gained the attention of the audience, of which they gave 
evidence both by their general silence and by occasional 
groans and ejaculations. They certainly understood me, 
for on such occasions intelligibility depends mainly upon 
intensity of conviction and directness of purpose on the 
part of the preacher. 

That little service was regularly followed by many 
others. I soon became a Local Preacher on the Swansea 
Plan, and in due course a candidate for the ministry. I 
am sorry that I am unable to enter into fuller details 
with respect to the sermon itself, but I shail be excused 
my inability to do that when it is remembered that I was 
about fourteen years of age at the time, and that until 
the request for some account of my first sermon reached 
me the subject had been latent in my mind for many 
years. Iam not sorry, however, to have had my at:en- 
tion redirected to the first attempt I ever made to preach 
Christ. I think as we grow older we are in danger of 
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becoming conventional, commonplace and official. We 
are apt to lose the glow and fervor and enthusiasm of 
our first love to Christ. But these features of true Chris- 
tian faith seem to me so essential that I could most sin- 
cerely ask God to remove me from this world rather than 
allow me to remain in it without the happy confidence in 
Christ and the sanguine optimism about the future of the 
human race which led me to preach that first sermon. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF POETIC TECHNIC. 
‘BY RICHARD HOVEY. 
I. 


A STRIKING resemblance between the theory of art 
originated by Francois Delsarte, and that suggestive but 
ill-digested little book, ‘‘ The Laws of Verse,” by Profess- 
or Sylvester, is the method of classification by triads. 
Readers of my previous articles on ‘‘ Poetics” in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT must have already noticed the employment 
of this method, and, I doubt not, some have rebelled 
against it. Idid, when the Delsartean theory was first 
brought to my attention. It seemed too much like laying 
out the world with square and compass. Sylvester, too, 
was evidently troubled at the apparent formality of his 
results ; for he is at pains to tell us how he was forced by 
the facts of the subject to a triadic classification, He 
goes on to suggest: that a principle is doubtless involved, 
which, if understood, might be made the basis of a gen- 
eral science of ‘‘Austhetico-Technic,” as he rather cum- 
brously called it. Now this is exactly what Delsarte had 
done, years before Sylvester made his fancied discovery. 
More than this, Dalsarte gave a reason for his method 
which alters the whole face of the matter and substitutes 
for the apparent formalism a natural and necessary 
order. 

For formalism is system imposed from without and 
having no causal connection with the things it system- 
atizes. True system develops from within, and is the 
logical consequence of the nature of that from which it 
grows. Delsarte found the basis of his trinities of ex- 
pression in the fundamental trinity of human nature 
itself. All art, said he, has for its final object to express 
man, and throvgh expression to develop the qualities 
expressed. It is essential in man to have three natures, 
physical, mental and moral. Subtract any one of these, 
and the result would no longer be human. These three 
are entirely distinct, and cannot be confused with one 
another. The activity of the first is life and sensation, 
of the second thought, of the third love or its opposite. 
The aim of the first is strength, of the second truth, of 
the third goodness. The reward of the first is pleasure, 
of the second wisdom, of the third freedom. Yet these 
three activities inhere in one and the same indivisible 
personality ; these three aims, strength, goodness and 
truth, are but phases of the onedivine beauty ; and these 
three rewards, pleasure, wisdom and freedom, shall in 
the perfect man become one happiness. 

Such, as I interpret it, is the outline of the psychology 
which was taught by Delsarte. If it be true, and I can- 
not argue that question in this article, we have at once 
the point of view for the explanation of the pertinacious 
appearance of our triads. Art arises from the insistence 
of human nature to express itself. But each phase of 
human nature feels the same compelling necessity of ex- 
pression as the others. Moreover, man’s three natures 
usually, and in our better moments always, act together 
and harmoniously. Thus man’s expression, which in its 
highest potency we call Art, comes to have a threefold- 
ness in its manifestations, each element of man’s nature 
calling forth its special mode of utterance. The expres- 
sion must correspond to the thing expressed, otherwise 
it is no expression ; and if there be a trinity in man, 
there must be a trinity in any speech that adequately re- 
veals him. Looked at with this insight, the objectiona- 
ble triads cease to seem a mechanical and meaningless 
formula, and are seen to be necessary and rational. So 
much empty mysticism has been written about thenum- 
ber three and its cabalistic properties, that one who uses 
the trinity in a proper and legitimate manner in his rea- 
soning is in perpetual danger of being misunderstood. 
But in the present hypothesis there is no such mysticism 
at all. Iam far from wishing to deny that there may be 
aieason in the nature of things why the constitution of 
man should be triune, and this reason philosophy may 
discover ; but, so far as the present purely scientific in- 
quiry is concerned, man might have had four or five ora 
dozen natures, in which case our classification would 
have been different. As he has three, it is what it is. 

Pushing the application of this point of view a little 
further, it becomes evident that each of the three pri- 
mary elements of poetic technic (sounds, words and 
images) has a special affinity for expressing a particular 
phase of man’s nature, The effects of sound used in poe- 
try are produced by the physical organism and are the 
only phenomena of poetic technic that appeal directly to 
the senses, They are thus the physical part of poetic 
expression. It is only necessary to listen to a fine poem 
in some unknown tongue, well read, to become aware 
that a certain amount of sensuous beauty is possible 
through these effects alone. But in our own tongue, in 
which we are at ease, we cannot avoid receiving some 
ideas from the words; and if these ideas be common- 
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place, no amount of beauty of sound will save the vors 
from being trivial. It will be, as wesay, mere verse and 
not poetry at all; for, be it observed, no one of the ele- 
ments of poetry isof much value except when conjoined 
with the other two, When, however, the contrast be- 
tween sonorous verse and unmeaning words is carried to 
extremes, when portentous metrical effects are used to 
introduce—nothing, the effect is frequently comic to a 
high degree, as where in “‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
* the Jabberwock, with eyes of flamé, 

Came whiffling through the turleygood 

And burbled as he came.” 

To reverse the illustration and show what is the result 
when all the other relations are present and those of 
sound only are eliminated, let us take and transform the 
opening lines of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Morte d’ Arthur ”: 

“So all day long the noise of battle rolled 

Among the mountains by the wintry sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s army, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonesse about their lord, 

King Arthur.” 
Surely, a splendid and full-voiced exordium. Now, we 
cannot entirely subtract all effects of sound from these 
voices, for even in reading silently with the eye we 
imagine for the ear. But by a very slight shifting of 
the phrases we can, without altering one of the words 
or injuring the naturalness of their order, destroy 
the whole set of sound-relations which the poet has 
created. Thus: ‘So the noise of battle rolled all 
day long by the wintry sea among the mountains; until 
King Arthur’s army had fallen man by man about their 
lord, King Arthur, in Lyonesse.” Not a word has been 
altered—the phrases are the same, the grammatical 
structure is unimpaired, the categorical statements are 
still there, and even the mental picture, the image, is un- 
marred ; and yet the life is gone out of it. Not only has 
the sensuous beauty disappeared, but the vitality, the 
effectiveness are no longer there ; and these, mark you, 
are all physical qualities. How, tien, can we avoid the 
conclusion that these were expressed by those relations 
of sound, which alone were removed by our changes ? 

Words, strictly in their functions as such, are the 
most mental of all our means of expression, They stand 
for ideas, not for things. The word ‘‘ tree,” for ex- 
ample, does not mean this or that particular tree ; it 
does not correspond to any tree that exists physically 
anywhere; it denotes the general no:ion or concept of a 
tree, which has no physical exist»nce but which applies. 
equally well to all the innumerable trees that have. And 
it is not only mental in signification but in origin. For 
we cannot use the word “ tree” (or any other word de- 
noting such a general concept—and all words except 
proper names, of which more hereafter, do denote gen- 
eral concepts) without previously analyzing, abstracting, 
comparing and classifying the impression which we re- 
ceive from particular trees. And these processes of 
abstraction and generalization are purely mental. It is 
natural, then, that that partof poetic technic which 
deals with the nature and arrangement of words as such, 
which are thus shown to be mental in origin and men- 
talin meaning, should be used by man to express more 
particularly the mental phase of his personality. 

Antithesis and all those figures of speech which do 
not involve imagery belong in this category. Their 
effect is to give sharpness of outline and intellectual 
sparkle to our discourse. Pope and the other over- 
mentalized poets are full of them. Pope’s 

“Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer,” 
and Dryden’s 
** So over violent, or over civil, 
That every man with him was god or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
Beggared by fools, whou still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate,” 
are good examples. We can hardly imagine such writ- 
ing as this moving the heart or the passions; it pleases 
the mind only. It hasa natural tendency to become 
wit; and wit is the intellectual species of comicality, as 
burlesque or fun is the physical, and humor the emo- 
tional. Naturally, we find Pope the wittiest of poets. 
“The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymea may dine.” 
* Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.” 
And so on through innumerable instances, Punning 
also comes under this head, which, as sound bears some 
partin it, may be called the physical branch of wit. 

In this same general division must be classed those apt 
words and happy phrases, those precise and accurate 
verbal felicities, which form the chief charm of beautiful 
diction. In Homer’s “‘ avfpiOpuov yeAdopa’*—**‘ the innumer- 
able laughter of the Sea”—the adjective ‘“‘ innumerable” 
issuch a felicity. Thesame quality inheres in the phrase 
‘* a sad sincerity,” in Emerson’s ‘‘ Problem”: 

“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 
Himself from God he could not free.” 
This verbal nicety may take the form of a contrast be- 
tween words of adjacent shades of meaning ; 
; “ Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar”; 
but such balancing of subtle discriminations has been 
carried to absurd lengths by some writers, like Dr, John- 
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son and Macaulay. Witness Sidney Smith’s happy bur- 
lesque of the mannerism : 

“Of whom Dr. Parr might be happy to say, that they 
have profundity without obscurity, perspicuity without 
prolixity, ornament without glare, terseness without bar- 
renness, penetration without subtlety, ven 
without depression, and a great number of other | things 
without a great number of other things.’’ 





At its finest, however, this exactness of diction gives. . 


the reader keen intellectual delight and seizes upon the 
memory for continual quotation. So Pope is the most 
quotable of poets, after Shakespeare. Perhaps this quality 
was never better defined than in an anecdote which Mr. 
Howells tells of the late George Pellew : 

“T remember how we talked over some phrases which I 
did not like, in ‘one of his sonnets, and which he changed 
where he could. Where he found it difficult or impossible, 
he acknowledged the imperfection, as in the line, 

* Or, knowing, did not choose to keep them sound.’ 
* Sound isn’t the best word, of course,’ he said, ‘ but it is 
justifiable. All you can say is that it isn’t a close fit’; and 
then he laughed out his joy in the phrase which was a 
ciose fit.” 

After all, mere mind, without vitality and without 
love, is a poor thing enough; and so if these mental 
beauties preponderate too largely in our expression, even 
their wit becomes tiresome. The antitheses begin to 
seem acrobatic, and the “‘ close-fit” phrases tailor-made. 
It is the language of diplomacy. There is too much 
finesse and not enough feeling. The patness becomes an 
impertinence ; and we incline at last to quarrel with the 
author for his very cleverness. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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REMINISCENCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, 





THERE are just a few men upon whom the world even 
during their lifetime sets the seal of superlative great- 
ness. Among such have certainly been, in the latter 
half of our own century, Wagner, Tennyson, Victor 
Hugo. 

Do what we will, they seem to tower amid the throng 
of geniuses—some nearly, but few, if any, quite so high. 
To have known all three of these men, however slightly, 
to have inspired Victor Hugo with one poem at least 
which would never have been written but for me; to 
have been the humble means of bringing Victor Hugo 
and Swinburne-into personal contact—a contact to which 
weowe some of the most magnificent verses of our 
greatest living English poet—these must ever remain 
among the pleasantest recollections of my literary life. 

This is not the time or the place for any detailed sum- 
mary of a life and work that have already taken their 
places in the history of France and in the literature of 
the age. For consistent aim and for dramatic finish, for 
unwavering energy and colossal achievement, Victor 
Hugo’s career of production has seldom been equaled 
and never surpassed. In omniverous receptivity he re- 
minds us of George Sand, but he is more industrious 
and more stable, In sensibility he is equal to Alfred de 
Musset, but heis more sincere ; in stateliness and melody 
he rivals Lamartine, but he is more generous; he has 
the force of Eugene Sue, without his roughness; the 
versatility of Alexandre Dumas Pére, without his levity; 
the insight of Balzac, without his insane neurosis ; the 
realism of Zola, without his coarseness. Above all, 
Victor Hugo, from first to last, was a true man, who 
vibrated for all things human, high and low, and a grand 
patriot who loved and suffered for France, and always 
stood firm for what was noblest in her instincts and 
aspirations. 

He began life as a worshiper of N: apoleon the Great, 
for whom his father fought. I remember well, at Haute- 
ville House, Guernsey, seeing his father’s sword lying on 
the richly embroidered counterpane of his own bed ; it 
lies there still. The great Napoleon in the early days was 
to France, not ‘‘ Boney the bandit,” as he was to the rest 
of Europe, but Bonaparte, the restorer of order, the ene- 
my of revolutionary chaos and misrule, and at once the 
apostie of law and the sun of military glory. When the 
gilt was off the gingerbread, after a defeat in Spain, an 
immense failure in Russia, an overthrow in Belgium, and 
the general decimation of his people by conscription and 
slaughter— 

“Ce peuple quej’at tant aimé”—* 


the great Captain sank at last into the querulous invalid 
of St. Helena. The new day dawned, and Victor Hugo 
stood by monarchy, and for some time was actually in 
receipt of a royal literary pension. As he thought Na- 
poleon Bonaparte was going .to protect the law which 
meant liberty, so he believed that monarchy was going 
to respect the liberties of constitutional government. He 
was even made a Peer of France under Louis Philippe in 
1845. 

The last disillusion came in the person of Napoleon 
III. ‘‘Monsieur Hugo,” said Napoleon, the President of 
the French Republic, in a private interview with the 
poet, who bad for many years taken an active part in 
politics, and was recognized as a.power in Paris, “I 
know you have the kindness tofavorme. DoI seem 
mad to you? Ought I to be accused of wanting to play 


* See his tomb Pantheon Paris, 
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the part of the Emperor Napoleon? Napoleon and Wash- 
ington stand for two types, Genius and Virtue. It is 
absurd for me to say I will be a man of genius ; it is al- 
lowable to say I will be a man of virtue. I could only 
make myself a Napoleon by a crime! The Republic is a 


fixed fact. I am not a great man, but I am an honest 


man! Between the guilty hero and the good citizen I 
choose to be the good citizen.” 

But Victor Hugo saw through the cheat. The coup 
@état followed ; and the vials of Hugo’s sublime wrath 
were poured forth’ with truly apocalyptic fury in “‘ Na- 
poleon the Little” and ‘‘ The Chastisements.” 

‘“‘My dear Bocage,.” wrote Alexandre Dumas, “this 
evening twenty-five thousand francs have been promised 
to any one who will arrest or kill Victor Hugo; do pre- 
vent his coming out.” The Duc de Morny, Napoleon's 
mouthpiece, actually wrote these truly infamous words : 


“‘ If you arrest Victor Hugo do what you will with.him.”: 


It was soon after this when Napoleon, wading through 
blood, trampling upon women and children, prosecuting 
and silencing all that was best in France, confirming his 
throne by bribery, corruption, imprisonment, banish- 
ment and wholesale murder—it was at such a moment, 
this adventurer having just got himself accepted by the 
courts of Europe as Ruler of the French, that Victor 
Hugo hurled against the Man of December these truly 
appalling but prophetic words : 


‘Let us not slay this man; let us keep him alive: A. 
superb chastisement! Oh, if one day he might pass along: 


the highway naked, bowed down, trembling, as the grass 
trembles at the wind, under the execration of the whole 
human race! People, stand aside! The man is marked 
with a sign! Let Cain pass; he belongs to God.”’ 

An eye-witness described to me Napoleon the Third as 
he appeared on the eveniug before Sedan: An old, bowed- 
down looking man, stooping on his horse, the dye washed 
out of his hair, his mustache draggled, passing unsaluted 


by his own officers, with the common soldiers grinding, 


their teeth and muttering curses uponhim. Had this 
vision risen before the eyes of the prophet poet.in 1852, 
his words could hardly have been more aptly chosen. 

It is surprising that, being supreme in literature, Vic- 
tor Hugo should have left his personal mark upon politics 
at all. Wagner left none, but at one time he was as 
ardent a politician as Victor Hugo; but the French poet 
figured in politics from first-to last. He was a dreaded 
power ; his house was mobbed ; plots were laid to assas- 
sinate him ; he fronted Parliaments packed with hostile 
deputies, and electrified them with an eloquence irresist- 
ible, incisive, incomparable. He would have been the 


first orator in France had he not, been the first poet ; and. 


between the years 1849 and 1853 he produced. oration 


after oration so exquisitely to the taste of his country-. 


men that he thrilled France throughout its length and 
breadth, 

His fecundity seemed inexhaustible ; his speeches ran 
along like red-hot lava, with explosions as of dynamite 
at short intervals. 

There were two men—it was currently said when I 
was in Italy in the center of the Revolution of 1860, at 
Naples—there were two men whom Napoleon dreaded 
and hated—Cavour and Victor Hugo. It was generally 
believed sotto voce in Italy, as part of the secret history 
of the Italian Revolution, that Cavour. was bled to death 
by collusion between his mistress at one end, and the 
French authorities, who bribed her (30,000 francs was 
the current sum mentioned at the time), at the other ; 
and it is quite certain that 25,000 was the price put on 
Victor Hugo by tbe same intelligent monarch (‘‘ Mark’s 
way,” as Tennyson says)—that was ‘‘ Nap’s way.” But 
it must be admitted that the implacable writer, whom 
Napoleon again and again sought to conciliate in vain, 
gave the usurper no small provocation. ‘‘M. Bona- 
parte is right,” exclaimed Victor Hugo ; ‘‘ there is a per- 
sonal quarrel between him and me—it is the old person- 
al quarrel of the judge onthe bench and the criminal at 
the bar.” We cannot be surprised that the poet politi- 
cian was hunted from Paris to Brussels, from Brussels 
to Jersey, and from Jersey to Guernsey. Tho repeatedly 
invited to return to Paris, he steadily refused ; but the 
day after the capitulation at Sedan Victor Hugo left 
for Brussels, and in a few days more entered Paris amid 
the acclamations of the people. 

At this supreme crisis of his country’s history, Victor 
Hugo’s political sagacity (usually very sound) split upon 
the rock of Frenchsentiment. The patriot spoiled the poli- 
tician. He addressed a noble but futile manifesto to the 
Prussians, declaring that not the French people, but vic- 
tims dominated by an Imperial scum, had been at war 
with them, and he implored them to spare the capital 
and retire! This was ‘bien beau,” but it was not ‘la 
guerre,” and the idea of not seizing the crown of victory 
which had been worthily won being rejected with con- 
tempt and ridicule, the patriot poet at once declared im- 
placable enmity to the conquerors, and tried to raise 
bleeding and fainting France for alast struggle. Next, 
he had hopes of the Commune; but, unable in the 
least to control it, he ended by denouncing it. He then 
escaped once more to Brussels, where he was nearly 
murdered by a fanatical mob. But he was not long to 
be away from his beloved France. Peace being restored, 
he finally took up his abode in Paris, to be in his last 
days an object of the most singular idolatry and admira- 
tion, all partied vying to burn incense upon his altar. 
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' He seemed to touch France at all points. Those who 


cared not for his politics worshiped his poetry, and 
those who read not poetry doted on his romances. He 
was also the soul of charity, and foremost in every civic 
improvement and social reform. The ‘Songs in the 
Twilight” were in all hands. “ Hernani,” suppressed for 
twenty years, ran night after night, Mile. Sarah Bern- 
hardt having succeeded the celebrated, but superannua- 
ted Mile. Mars of the earlier representation. But I must 
not be tempted to stray into anything like a criticism or 
even an enumeration of those volumes of plays, poems, 
lyrics, elegiacs, odes, novels, essays and speeches, which 
poured in one uninterrupted stream of golden inspira- 
tion from this marvelous brain as freely in the land of 
exile as on the soil of France. 

Perhaps, however, I may here quote one exquisite 
verse, which is remarkable for having saved the life of 
Barber, a political offender. 

On hearing that Barber was condemned to death, Vic- 
tor Hugo at once wrote the following lines and rent 
them to King Louis Philippe. 

It was at the nick of time, when the court were in 
mourning for the beautiful Marie, of Wurtemberg, but 
rejoicing over the birth of the Count of Paris : 

“ Par votre ange envolée ainsi qu’une colombe, 
Par le royal enfant doux et fréle roseau, 
Grace encore une fois! Grace au nom de la tombe, 
Grace au nom du berceau!” 

Louis Philippe read the four perfect lines and par- 
doned the criminal. 

There are, however, some other lines by the poet more 
personally interesting tome. They will be found in one 
of. his later volumes of poems, and are called *‘ Les 
Enfants des Pauvres.” 

In 1870, I being then the editor of Cassell’s Magazine, 
the idea struck me of writing to Victor Hugo, to say that 
I could not offer:so great a, man an honorarium, but that 
I had been much interested in his work among the poor, 
aud especially in his care for their children in Guernsey, 
and I should be glad if he would write me a few lines 
about the children of the poor, and accept a modest £5 
note for these little ones in return. 

Victor Hugo wrote me the following charming reply, 
inclosing the (since well known) couplets which ap- 
peared in Cassell’s Magazine in 1870. 

“(To the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Editor of Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, from Victor Hugo.) 

‘‘ HAUTEVILLE HOUSE, 4th January, 1870. 

- Sir i—I. accept for my forty little children your five 
pounds sterling. It shall be added to their little civil list. 
Send it tome forthem. Here I sendin exchange the few 
verses which you desire. Receive the assurance of my dis- 
tinguished wishes (or as we should write, ‘ with best wishes 
Iremain, etc.’). VicTtorR Hugo. 

“ P.S.—You will do well, perhaps, to send me the proof 
to correct. 


“I reserve to myself, as a matter of course, the right of 
publishing these verses in my books,” 

Tat once sent Victor Hugo’s manuscript verses to Mr. 
Swinburne, who wrote me back, almost by return of 
post, a charming letter containing an’ exquisite and al- 
most word-for-word translation in verse of the litile 
poem. I consider each set of verses among the most 
finished and happily inspired efforts of either poet, Mrs. 
Haweis drew two appropriate illustrations, which fig- 
ured side by side with the poem and its translation, and 
Victor Hugo was so pleased that he sent us his portrait, 
inscribed ‘‘ Homage a Madame Haweis,” signed by him- 
self. 

Between twenty and forty poor children sat down on 
every alternate Monday to a good dinner at Hauteville 
House, and it was to this charity that another five pounds 
went. “Charity!” said Victor Hugo, “non! ceci n’est 
pas delaumone, c'est de la fraternité,” 

At the end of the dinner a simple grace was dictated 
to the children, which they all repeated, as Victor Hugo 
wrote me : ; 

‘** Ils ouvrent et terminent le repas par un remerciment & 
Dieu—simple et en dehors de toutes les formalités reli- 
gieuses qui engageratent la conscience.” 

On another occasion, repudiating the notion that his 
little ‘‘ fraternal” instfttution was pauperising in tenden- 
cy, hesaid ; ‘‘ Jeleurs invite dla joie et au rire, et jeleurs 
dis.‘ Soyez libres’!” 

I confess, with every desire not to pauperize people 
with doles, I have great sympathy with the practice of 
brightening and sweetening the lives of the poor, or with 
what Dr. Chalmers used to call the ‘‘ second necessaries ” 
of life. Wehardly, perhaps, realize how very few luxu- 
ries the poor enjoy, so that they are almort shut up to 
the. luxury of drink, and the gayety of the warm and 
well-lighted public house. Victor Hugo’s words— 
** Soyez libres !”—seem to carry a moral enfranchisement 
with them. ‘Give people,” he would say, ‘when you 
can, legitimate luxury and pleasure, and you will set 
them .free from the bondage of vicious indulgence !” 

A year or two later my wife and I happened to be in 
Paris, andI sent to Victor Hugo to ask if we might be 
allowed to wait upon him. He sent word that he would 
be glad t» see us, if we could call that same evening about 
nine o’clock at 20 Rue de Clichy—a street in the upper 
part of Paris, where the air is good. 

Passing through an antechamber, we found ourselves 
in a room, cosy rather than large, elegantly furnished 
@ la Louis XIV—dark red damask-hung walls, ceiling all 
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cased in the same dark red damask, so tiated the 
feeling-of being in a huge bonbon' box. The room was 


not over-lighted. 
Mine. Drouet, a beautiful white-haired lady of between 


‘and seventy, who for years acted as the poet's sec- 
retary, and remained as a member of his family after the 


1of Mme. Hugo, received me with the utmost grace 
-affability. The poet was standing on the hearth-rug ; 
there were only about half a dozen other guests in the 
room at the time. Victor Hugo grasped me sympathet- 
ically by the hand, kissed the hand of my wife with 
French grace and gallantry several times, and asked 
after Mr. Swinburne, whom he said he had heard much 


about, but unfortunately he did not himself read English | 


seasily. We then fell into conversation about the ex- 
traordinary changes that had taken place in the last few 
years ; ithad, I remarked, greatly confirmed the faith in 
eternal principles of waverers, and shamed opportunists 
to see the downfall of the Empire—-nay, of two Empires 


—founded upon crime and the collapse of Napoleon III’s' 


gingerbread throne. ‘* J’approve vos sentiments,” said 


the poet. LIonly wish I had recorded at the time the few! 
remarks I was privileged that evening to hear. *‘ JI 
commence @ baisser,” said Ernest Renan to me the next 


evening ; and it was too true. Charming and benign as 
the old man was, I could see the battle of life was prac- 
tically ended ; the quiet and mellow lights of sunset 
seemed to Save fallen upon him ; once only he was un- 
expectedly roused into something like fervor. We were 
speaking of the progressof art, and I asked him what he 
thought of Wagner’s dramas and music. A sudden 
flash in the old man’s eyes told me I had struck a dis¢ 

“« Je ve veux pas entendre de sa musique.” 

“Why?” said I. 

“ Parce qu'il adit beaucoup de mal de la France.” 

“But,” I urged, “the Republic of Art, like that of 
letters, should be independent of politics ;’ and I dared 
to add,‘ You yourself have taught the wor!d so, Wagner 
surely belongs, as an art worker, to the whole world.” 

‘* Ne me parlez plus de cet homme Id!” said the sturdy 
old patriot, and we passed to other topics. 

I went next night to see Sarah Bernhard| in ‘‘ Her- 
nani.” Victor Hugo’s famous play had been suppressed 
for’ years, and around it had raged storm after storm of 
political and artistic criticism. It struck me as bom- 
bastic and dull, but the Frenchmen applauded it *‘ frene- 
tiquement.” The only point which roused me was a 
speech delivered by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt at the en- 
trance, if I recollect rightly, of Charlemagne’s tomb. 
The taste for such harangues i is peculiarly French ; they 
are very similar to the kind of speech which Victor Hugo 
used to deliver with such overwhelming effect in the 
French Chambers. On an English audience they would 
make very little impression. 

In fact, Victor Hugo in an English House of Com- 
mons would be about as persuasive as Cicero at au assizé 
court. I always remember a remark to the point made 
to me years ago at Trinity College, Cambridge, by 
George Otto Trevelyan about Cicero’s orations. ‘‘One 
only wonders how anybody could ever have been con- 
vinced by them.” 

Of course we must always remember that genius is 
genius, and it is not fair to isolate the action of genius 
from its environments. It is quite certain that could 
Victor Hugo have been invited to address the House of 
Commons, or Cicero one of our courts of law, both 
would have either refused or adapted their eloquence 
nicely to the psychic atmosphere and the hour. 

Victor Hugo, on these reception evenings, retired 
about ten o’clock, and as this was intimated to me, I 
took care to leave before then 

The poet himself was senSible of no failure in power, 
and, indeed, the failure was in quantity of energy, not 
in quality of work. Like Tennyson, he was good to the 
end, and he died dreaming, like Richard Wagner, of new 
worlds to conquer. ‘‘ The horizon,” he said, shortly be- 
fore the end, ‘* gets larger, and I shall have to pass away 
without having finished my task.” 

Victor Hugo died in Paris. The details of his funeral 
and of thesurprising sensation created, not only through- 
out France, but the whole civilized world, are too fresh 
in the memories of many readers to need further notice 
here. Every name of European note was represented 
personally or by proxy at the Pantheon, where he was 
laid to rest—even as Tennyson was laid a few years later 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Among the interesting literary tributes from England 
may be mentioned a message from Archdeacon Farrar, 
** In honor of one who honored man as man”; from Sir 
Frederick Burton, Director of the National Gallery, 
“* Honor to the memory of the great master”; from 
Robert Browning, from Sir Frederick Leighton, and 
from Lord Tennyson, who wrote under his own name, 
“* Homage,” and at the top of his card, ‘‘ In Memoriam 
Celeberrimi Poete.” The late Laureate had previously 
written of Victor Hugo: 

“ Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of the French, and lord of human tears.” 

If we put Archdeacon Farrar’s and Lord Tennyson’s 
estimate of Victor Hugo together we shall get about the 
most complete conception of the dignity and the quality 
ot his genius, Victor Hugo was indeed first a man, then 
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a Frenchman, then a poet; In hi8 long career of tireless 
production conterminous nearly with the century of 
which he was so bright an ornament, he embodied not a 
phase, but the whole of France: It is, perhaps; a most 
hopeful and most significant sign that the mian whom 
the French people most unanimously delighted to honor 
should have been in his inmost soul fundamentally, tho 
not conventionally religious. Tho at war with the 
priests, and inimical to dogmatic theology, his faith in 
God and man remained unshaken to the end. He never 
wavered, and never despaired ; and he lived and died 
consistently true to his own highest ideals and aims—the 
service of man, the love of France, faith in God and im- 
mortality. 

I could not, perhaps, more fitly close the present 
fragmentary notice of Victor Hugo than with his own 
words, aimple in their sincerity and sincere in their sim- 
plicity, and most truly descriptive of his personal reli- 
gion : 

“*Yes, I was born a Catholic. For a long time, by reason 
of my education, I remained a Catholic. This is all done 
with and forever. Still, I believe in the immortality of the 
soul, and I believe in God, whom I thank every day for the 
year of grace he has allotted me, whom I especially thank 
for ullowing me to employ these years in useful work.” 

Victor Hugo has been called an infidel ; if so, it would 
seem that some infidels are not far from the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

LonDonN, ENGLAND. 
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CALIFORNIAN ART: ITS PROGRESS; ITS 
FUTURE. 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF. 





WITH the building up of towns esthetic principles have 
usually little to do; the commercial spirit is necessarily 
dominant. In the metropolis of the Pacific Coast, how- 
ever, art may be said to have gained a foothold from the 
very time that the gold fever brought an army pouring 
into California. Perhaps the city’s extreme Western and 
isolated location may have had something to do with the 
peculiar position that art has held here. The art of Cali- 
fornia, being thus unaffected by outside influences, and 
therefore self- “dependent, sagged undeniably into a rut of 
wearisome and mediocre conservatism. The consequence 
has, in recent years, been a general outflocking of the 
younger element, and the East has been profiting by the 
accession of some of the talent that felt stifled in the lim- 
ited art atmosphere of its native State. 

It is not so long ago that San Francisco’s Art School 
persisted in having no life class, until the secession of a 
number of students who repaired to a private studio to 
study from life made it patent that here was a spirit to be 
reckoned with. Another fermenting factor was the Art 
Students’ League, founded about 1885 by Miss C. T. Mc- 
Chesney, in conjunction with the present Mrs. Elizabeth 
Curtis and others tired of plodding along in the beaten 
track of conventionality. Theodore Wores, Emil Carlsen, 
A. F. Mathews and Fred Yates, an Englishman, were en- 
gaged as instructors in this school,’ which lasted about six 
years, and was a praiseworthy effort in the right direc- 
tion. Finally, a strong artistic individuality made itself 
felt with special force. Emil Carlsen arrived from New 
York in 1886 to take a position as instructor in the schools 
of the San Francisco Art Association. With him new life 
entered into the institution; he lifted it out of the rut of 
conventionality. He fairly ‘‘boomed” art in San Fran- 
cisco, imparted the French spirit to it immediately, and, 
during the three years of his stay, was‘a distinct power for 
good. He was a splendid teacher, and an enthusiast who 
spurred on many young men to go abroad for study. The 
seed which Carlsen has sown will prove a potent factor in 
the future development of art in California, which is now 
being shaped by various formilitive influences that give 
promise of a brighter future. 

A brief review of the artistic forces that have made 
themselves felt in the City of the Golden Gate reveals 
many interesting facts, and touches on so many artists 
that in most cases a mere mention of names must suffice. 

In the earliest period of California’s art annals (ca. 1849- 
1860) we find a number of artists gradually making San 
Francisco their headquarters, temporarily or permanently. 
Among such were W. S. Jewett, S. S. Osgood, S. W. Shaw, 
Thos. S. Officer, Norton Bush, Geo. H. Burgess, F. A. But- 
man, S. M. Brooks, Chas. Nahl, D. D. Neal, J. B. Wandes- 
forde, Fortunato Arriola, and variousothers. In January, 
1865, there were some thirty artists established in San 
Francisco, and a common interest in art prompted a num- 
ber of wealthy citizens to found an Art Union, which, 
through bad management it is said, lived less than a year, 
Meanwhile other forces had been at work. Of the various 
Eastern artists who visited California Albert Bierstadt 
must be specially noted. Coming in 1864, he produced that 
series of splendid and quasi-theatrical pictures of Western 
scenery which did so much to open the eyes of people to 
the natural beauties of the West, and incidentally to stim- 
ulate resident artists. 

The remaining group of “ older men’’ includes Williams, 
Yelland, Keith and the well-known Thomas Hill. Virgil 
W. Williams, a son-in-law of William Page, the founder 
of the San Francisco Art School (who died about 1883), 

studied in Italy, was a painter of the oldschool and a good 
teacher. Raymond D. Yelland, a Londoner by birth, re- 
ceived his artistic training in New York and Paris, was 
assistant director of the California School of Design dur- 
ing 1877-’78, elected director in 1888, and is now in his forty- 
sixth year. His best landscapes are owned by connoisseurs 
im various parts of this country and Canada, William 
Keith (born in Scotland in 1839) is to a great extent self- 
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tauglit; and was for years temoved from the influence of 
schools and traditions. His landscapes were notable for 
btoad and vigorous treatment, and a poetic subjective 
spirit that recalls the feeling of the French masters of the 
80-called “‘ Barbizon school.” He is one of the most indi- 
vidual and interesting among the painters resident in San 
Francisco. 

Arthur F. Mathews; a figure painter, who spent five 
years in Paris; Oscar Kunath, a good and very conscien- 
tious artist of the Munich school; and Amedée Joullin; 4 
painter of still-life and figure pieces; are other artists of 
local repute, all of whom have beén connected with thé 
San Francisco Art School as teachers. John A. Stanton; 
chief of the Fine Arts Jury at the Midwinter Exposition, 
studied in San Francisco, and has produced good marinés, 
One of the oldest ‘‘ stand-bys” is Ernest M. Narjot, who in 
his best days did some pretty fair scenes.of frontier life. 
Another one of the old men was Wilhelm Arthur Nahi; 
who came to California in 1840, painted portraits, and in- 
herited from his grandfather a valuable collection of 
paintings, which he brought over from Germany. 

A sort of connecting link between these and the younger 
men is Toby E. Rosenthal—because he was one of the first 
to get out of San Francisco when he felt his artistic wings. 
He is.entirely identified with the specialty of anecdotal 
yenre ; and his work has been very popular and has been re- 
produced in every form of graphic art. 

Perhaps one of the first of the younger men to gain a 
reputation in the East was Theodore Wores, a Munich 
graduate, who made his mark by a number of paintings 
depicting Japanese life, with a careful attention to details, 
much truth to local color, and a sympathetic interest in, 
and acquairtance with his theme. 

Among the students who went hopefully abroad, largely 
under Carlsen’s influence, to acquire technic and broader 
views, mainly in the schools of Paris, there are some who 
have already made a reputation, while others have shown 
decided promise. One of the best known is Miss Clara 
Taggart McChesney, who won the Dodge prize of $300 at 
the Academy Exhibition in 1894,and was also bemedaled 
at the Chicago Fair in the preceding year. She has drawn 
her inspiration mostly from Dutch style and spirit. Elia- 
abeth Strong, now in New York, went abroad about the 
same time as Mathilda Lotz, with whom she takes about 
equal rank, the painting of dogs and cats being her spe- 
cialty ; Frederic L. M. Pape (who now signs his name Eric 
Pape), tho quite a young man, has been doing good work 
as an illustrator on the Century Magazine since his return 
from Paris, whither he went with Guy Rose, both of them 
now being in New York. Miss Louise H. King does not 
even seem to have waited for any preliminary training out 
West, but hied her straight to New York, at the age of 
sixteen, there successively to study at the Academy and the 
Art Students’ League, paint some clever decorative pic- 
tures, and marry Mr. Kenyon Cox, the artist. 

None of these have gone back to their native State, and 
they are cited simply to show what talent California has 
produced ; they mean little to Californian art as an insti- 
tution of local interest and growth. The art of Califor- 
nia will be the outcome of the efforts of some of the older 
men already mentioned, and of the younger element which 
is staying there and making itsenthusiasm and its fresh 
and new way of looking at things felt. There are Orrin 
Peck, of Munich training, whose large painting (‘‘The 
Letter,’”’ I think it was called), attracted much attention 
at the Academy in New York a few years ago; Miss Eve- 
lyn McCormick, a pupil of Carlsen, influenced by the 
French impressionists ; Otto Emerson has painted some 
clever little landscapes: Mathilda Lotz, who began her 
studies a unmber of years ago under Williams, made two 
visits to Paris, spent some years in Algiers and Egypt, and 
has made her mark as an animal painter by the produc- 
tion of some pictures of cattle, which show the influence 
of Rosa Bonheur; Edith White, of Southern California, 
who has shown some flower pieces in New York, broadly 
painted ; Alice B. Chittenden, who has painted some fair 
roses; Eva Withrow, who has studied in Munich and 
Paris, and paints figure pieces—allegorica] subjects, very 
large and rather impressive—one of the best women artists 
in San Francisco, where she is influential through her 
large class of pupils and followers; and Mrs, Mary Wil- 
liams Davidson and Miss Maren Froelich. 

Book and magazine illustration here sprang into a full- 
fledged maturity very soon after the American settlement 
of the State in 1849. In this western outpost of American 
civilization artists did not grow up with the country, but 
came ready made, The natural desire for information re- 
garding the land of gold resulted in the production, during 
the fifties, of a number of books and several good maga- 
zines, besides many low-grade publications. Illustration 
was made more or less of a feature in these from the very 
beginning, and men clever with the pencil were in de- 
mand. Among these early pioneers in Californian illus- 
tration were Charles Nahl, H. Eastman and J. M. Hutch- 
ings (publisher of Hutchings’ California Magazine). 
Charles Nahl, a very versatile man, easily surpassed the 
others by his correctness, character and Teutonic vigor of 
his drawings. The literary periodical ofthe West that has 
longest stood the test of time is The Overland, founded in 
1868. It had no illustrations, however, until about the 
time of the founding of The Californian, now in its fifth 
volume, which also had illustrations, such as they were, 
from the first. There has been some improvement in the 
drawings for this publication, altho to be frank, some of 
the work is still quite bad for a magazine which in other 
respects compares so favorably with similar publications 
east of the Alleghanies. However, A. F. Mathews, Charles 
Witkowski, H. J. Breuer, Miss Albertine Randall Wheeler 
and Alexander F. Harmer might be mentioned (especially 
the first three) as having done work much above the average 
shown in the pages of this monthly, in which, by the 
way, Mathews, Keith and Harmer are making their ap- 
pearance as artist- authors. 

In the domain of caricature, too, California has not re- 
mained inactive. Its chief effortsin this field have been 
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Puck, that short-lived “ flower of Pacific coast caricature .” 
founded in 1865; and The Wasp, which has been publisbed 
since 1877. 

The spirit of the discriminating collecting of- paintings 
has already been caught by the Californians. In 1893 an 
article in The Cali‘ornian was devuted to *‘Masterpieces of 
the Pacific Coast,’’‘and the art feature of The Overland in 
the same year was the reproduction of a number of * Fa- 
mous Paintings owned on the West Couast.”” We learn 
that Millet’s ‘‘ Man witb the Hoe.” Verestchagin’s “ Blow 
ing from the Guns,’ and “Solomon’s Wall,” and Géréme’s 
“Sword Dance,” for instance, are owned in San Francisco. 
Wm. H. Crocker, Franklin Haywards, the late Mrs. Fair, 
Mrs. Zimmerman, Raron von Schroeder, and Claus Spreck- 
els are some of the owners of choice pictures in San Fran- 
cisco, all manner of artists being represented in their col- 
lections: Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Rubens, Corot, Millet, 
Geo. Haguette, Eduard Debat-Ponson, Jeanne Rongier, 
etc. 

Another very important factor that must be reckoned 
with in considering the question of the future development 
of art io California, is the whole-souled liberality of the 
Westerner when he starts out to do a thing for his fellow- 
men. An instance of such effective and generous giving 
occt rred in San Francisco a few \ears ago. This was the 
presentation of the magnificent H pkius reside:.ce, valued 
at $1,500,000, by Mr. Edward F. Searles as an art museum, 
the building being now known as the Mark Hopkins In- 
stitute of Art. It was made over to the San Francisco Art 
Association and the State University for the purpose of 
establishing an art school and gallery of paiutings, and 
the magnanimous offer was backed up with promises of 
further pecuniary assistance. ayy 

The schools under the auspices of the Art Association, 
have thus been given an opportunity to expand and in- 
crease their usefuluess. The Palette Club and the Sketch 
Club should aiso be cited as efforts of the San Francisco 
artists at organization. 

The new spirit that basin recent years made itself felt 
in Ca.iforuian art will, it is hoped, work such changes for 
the better as shall, in combination with the efforts of the 
lay devotees to art (and so much depends on these latter), 
bear good fruit. Altogether, in balancing accounts, we 
find ground for the belief, already indicated, that a 
brighter era in the annals of Californian art is setting in. 

N&w Yor Crry. 
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ADULTERATION OF FOODS AND DRUGS. 


OnE of the great services that the State Boards of Health 
render is an indirect one, in the protection they afford to 
the community in the matter of pure foods and medicines, 
hot by the actoai taking of san ples and making of analy- 
ses, but by the wholes: me terror they inspire in the minds 
of men who bave no moral scruples but who are afraid of 
being “‘ haled to the magistrate,” and being made to pay 
heavy fines. 

In Massachusetts they publish an account of their collec- 
tive doings decennially, and in summing up ‘for the last 
decade, they say tbat they found in an examination of 
5,712 samples of food, 33 per cent. adulterated. In the ex- 
amination of 3,271 specimens of milk tbey found 46 per 
cent, that were either below standard or adulterated. In 
487 samples of drugs, 35 per cent. were adulterated. Some 
of the laws which requ’re that things shall be sold under 
their own names ‘¢.g., butterive not being put forward as 
butter, or ‘‘Sarsaparilla extract,’”? made of molasses and 
water and some odd tasting herb, but.joaded with iodide of 
potash), were evaded 2,088 times out of examinations reach- 
ing 6,199, the law demanding ‘that an artic.e shall be actual 
ly what it is represented to be.”” The so calied sursaparilla 
remedies owe their power to the ‘‘ mineral” remedy, iodide of 
potash; for the ablest of practitioners pronounce the root 
quiteinert. The iodide of potassium is a very valuable 
drug, but so powerful that its action requires careful 
watching. It is soid in immense quantities by drugyists, 
grocers and others, not because of any actual need, but in 
consequence of unremitting and extensive advertising. 
The buyer thibks he is getting a harmless ‘ vegetable” 
compound, whereas he is buying a poison-charged mix- 
ture, if allowed to take it with no intelligent observer to 
watch its effects; for it is what 1s called a “ cumulative 
poison,” and it is not uncommon to find persons who have 
taken six, eight or ten bottles of the preparation. Dr. 
Taylor, an eminent Evglish toxicologist, examined one of 
these ‘‘ blood purifiers’ and found sixty-four grains of the 
iodide in an eight-ounce mixture. He says: ‘The four 
doses directed to be taken daily represent sixteen grains, 
and one only has to tuke enough, to produceiodism,” which 
sometimes causes “distressing depression of mind and 
body.” Dr. Worcester very justly says: “Such remedies 
should be honestly marked with such labels as indicate 
their actual character, together with a caution as to the 
possibie harm from their long continued use.” 

In the evrlier years of the decade, out of 197 samples of 
tincture of opium, 144 fell below the limit called for in 
the United States ** Pharmacopoeia,’”’ while some had but 
one one huudredth of what should have been present. 
Quinine, as well as the costly opium, held out a great 
temptation; 85 per cent. of the samples fell below 
the standard. Powdered drugs showed a melancholy lack 
of conscience; but as soon as the men who had systematic- 
ally deceived a confiding public found that a fearless 
analyst with his microscope and balances and his photo- 
graphic apparatus was “after them” they reformed ; for 
otherwise they saw their goods would be discredited in the 
market. Among hair dyes there was not one without large 
smouuts of lead; and if the women who use them could 
only reahze the awful risk they run of acquiring lead palsy 
they certainly would discard them. One nostrum adver- 
tised as a cure for drunkenness and the opium habit was 
found to be alcohol and morphine. During the year 1801 
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there were 185 prosecutions, and 91 per cent. of offend- 
ers were convicted. 

The law demands that poisons shall be labeled in red with 
the word “ Poison ”; but of face lotions, of which thirteen 
samples were examined, ten were found. to contain cor- 
rosive sublimate, one six-ounce bottle yielding forty-seven 
grains; but there was an attempt to evade the poison law 
in the case of Madame Ruppert’s face bleach by attaching 
to the bottom of the bottle the red poison label. The non- 
poisonous washes were mixtures of soap, borax, citric 
acid, calomel, alcohol-and water. In all these cases the 
actual cost can rarely exceed ten cents a bottle, but small 
bottles sell readily at one and two dollars each. Of the 
sophistication and adulterations of liquors there is liter- 
ally no end; but-ground spices afford the richest field for 
varied tricks, - 

In 1834 aa act was passed “‘ that the law against the adul- 

teration of food shall not apply to mixtures or compounds 
recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink, provided 
that the same are not injurious to health, and are distinct- 
ly labeled as mixtures or compounds.” Most ingenious 
are the evuasions which this law opens the door to—* pure 
mustard compound,” and so mustard is found mixed with 
wheat, rice, turmeric, cayenne and mustard hulls. Some 
dealers have the word ‘‘compound”’ so illegibly printed 
thai the thing which catches the customer’s eye is “‘ pure 
mustard,” the diminutive ‘“‘compound” being nearly in- 
visible, Inthe poorer quarter of Boston a woman asked 
for ‘compound givger.”” The analyst bought a package 
also, and found it to be made of cornmeal, wheat and saw- 
dust, with just enough ginger to scentit. Ground cloves 
have the valuable oil expressed, and the dried residue 
passes for good apice. Coffee was found to be adulterated 
with roasted peas, beans, wheat, rye, chicory, brown bread, 
charcoal and red slate.’ Olive oil was adulterated with cot- 
ton-seed oil. The polariscope is a terror to those who would 
fain adulterate sirups and sugars; but catsups were 
found to be ‘* preserved” by salicylic acid—a chemical that 
many robust stomachs cannot withstand—and aclam-juice 
(Burnham brand), had 0.19 of a gram of this acid to each 
fluid ounce, while it was advertised as just the thing for 
weak, delicate stomachs. The laity are apt to be skeptical 
when a man says “‘1t was adulterated with potato starch ”; 
but under the microscope, rice starch, bean starch and 
potato starch present appearances as different as would a 
rod of glass, of bamboo and ofiron, The climax of trad- 
ing on the credulity of a deluded public was reached when 
the new material ‘“‘N egg” was invented. Two little 
boxes, one of a white, the other of a yellow powder, are ad- 
vertised to contain the nutritive equivalent of the whites 
and yelks of one dozen of fresh eggs. This preparation 
‘is based on careful scientific analysis of natural eggs. 
The white and yellow powders differ in composition as do 
the whites and yelks of eggs.’’ Examination proved this 
amazing compound to be made of tapioca starch and a 
littie salt in the white, and the same colored with an or- 
gavic dye for the yellow. 

Photographs of the spices and other articles that had 
been adulterated were taken, as also of the same when 
pure, and they were found of the greatest service in con- 
vincing a jury. Coffee was shown as it should be, also as 
adulterated with roasted peas, with wheat aud charcoal, 
and with chicory. The adulterated sample looks no more 
like the genuine than the map of Mars looks like a slice of 
potato; and in cayenne adulterated with wheat, corn and 
sawdust, there was oné honest chip showing the grain of 
soft wood, that should have carried conviction to the soul 
of every whittling Yankee of thewholetwelve. Verily the 
liar and the cheat who sells sophisticated goods must 
tremble when be sees the analyst approaching with his 
scales and his microscope and his photographic apparatus. 
He may4deelingly exciaim, verily ‘‘ there is nothing hidden 
that shall not be made known.” 








Science. 


THE origin of thebreedsof English oxen has been stud 
ied by Professor Hugh he earliest breed (Bison pris- 
cus) became extinct iu thé paleolithic age. Its contempo- 
rary (Bos primigeniug) outlived the former species, being 
characteristic of the Neolithic age, but disappeared before 
the Roman occupation. Bos longifrons appeared with B. 
primigenius, but lived on to Roman times. The Romans 
improved B. longitrons by crossing it with some larger 
breed having straighter and more upturned horas. As 
there was no large native breed surviving, the Romans 
must have imported the breed with which B. longifrons 
was crossed. ‘Tbe type of the Roman breed is still seen in 
the tawny Highland cattle (a larger variety of which is 
still common 1n Italy); in the black Weish and Highland 
(such as were killed for funeral feasts); and in the Chil- 
lingham cattle (the descendants of the white sacrificial 
bull). He then states that all these cattle were of one 
color, 4. €., whole-colored, while the parti-colored cattle 
are a much later introduction. After the withdrawal of 
the Romans, there was soon an end of selection of stock, 
and the cattle in general reverted to the type of B. longi- 
frons seen in specimens from medieval ditches around 
Cambridge. 


...-The hour-fly, originally noticed in Texas and also in 
Kansas, has within a few years been frequentin Canada. 
We have noticed it at Brunswick, Me., the past season, 
where it has been very abundant, collecting in great num- 
bers on the sides and heads of cattle, and formiug at times 
dense rings around the base ofthe horns. It has also been 
annoying at night to horses in their stalls. It was first 
noticed on the Maine coast in the summer of 1893, but may 
have been migrated there a year or two previous. By 
sprinkling insect powder over the backsof hurses and cattle 
while in the barn, the flies have been kept off. The crea- 
tures are about half the size of the common horse-fly, and 
like the stable fly (Stomozys calcitrans) itis provided with 
a,long, slender, hard beak, with which it makes a deep bite 
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...-A writer inthe Madagascar News speaking of the 


- spiders of that island refers toa large one which “stretches 


its web from bank to bank of fair sized streams.” It 
forms the foundation lines of its huge web of a beauti- 
ful golden-yellow silk, which is very strong. He has 
taken some of itand ‘twisting six or eignt strands to- 
gether fouud it so strong [ could not break it.” The same 
kind of spider may be met with in the open forest glades ; 
its web when perfect, b-ing a most wonderful sight. The 
writer does not attempt to describe the spider, but it is 
probably a species of Nephila, a genus of large, beautifully 
marked spiders, which spin a web in forests, composed 
both of golden color and silver threads. One’ American 
species occurs throughout the Southern States. 








School and College. 


WE have received announcement ofthe establishment 

of a School of Sociolugy at Hartford, Conn., under the aus- 
pices of the Society for Education Extension. The Presi- 
dent is Dr. C. D. Hartranft, and the Registrar is Mr. Allen 
C. Reilly. The aims of the institution are these: (1) It is 
gradually to be made a center of investigation, gathering 
material illustrative of past and present social conditions 
with the view of ascertaining the underlying formative 
laws producing growth and decay in the social organism ; 
(2) instruction is to be given in all branches of social science 
as to facts and theories, methods of research, etc., in order 
that a body of competent teachers and reformers may be 
trained ; (3) it is designed to establish a center for social 
literature which shall be both scientific and popular ; (4) a 
practical application is to be made of scientific conclusions, 
Applied sociology is the goal of the institution. The cur- 
riculum covers three years. Seventeen names of instruc- 
tors are already given and others are to be announced. 
The school is to be open to men and women. For regular 
students a college diploma or its equivalent is required. 
Non-graduates can take the entire course, but will 
not be admitted to matriculation. The terms are a matric- 
ulation tee, two dollars, tuition for the full course of the 
year fifty dollars. The school is to open on October 5th, 
1894, 


.-.. The new college year was entered upon last week at 
Princeton, Brown and other prominent educational insti- 
tutions. The entering class at Princeton contains 275 
members, about the number of the freshman class of last 
year. The total membership of the university reaches 
about 1,200. A number of additions have been made to the 
faculty in assistant professors and instructors. Brown’s 
freshman class registers 183. Of these 155 are men and 28 
women. It is expected that the class will number 200. The 
total registration is 800, including upward of 100 women. 
A course in journalism, a medical preparatory course and 
a law preparatory cocrse have been added as special 
courses. A mechanical laboratory has been prepared this 
summer and a physiological laboratory is being equipped 
and a new dormitory is to be built. Tabor College begins 
its 29th year with an increase in the number of students. 
This increase in attendance is thought to be due to the 
raising of requirements for matriculation. Prof. W. A. 
Deering, Ph.D., of Clifton Springs, N. Y., is added to the 
faculty, to begin work this year. 





.... The second summer assembly at Tuskegee, Ala., was 
held last month. There were 127 representatives of the 
Negro race, preachers, teachers, farmers, doctors, house- 
wives and others. The assembly was divided into four de- 
partments, with a dean at the head of each—theology, 
pedagugy, domestic economy and industries. A corre- 
spondent writes us that the speeches were marked by their 
simplicity and good sense. There were no specimens of 
bombast or spread eagleism. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were these: *‘ The Mistakes of Southern Farmers,’’ 
‘* Relation between Keligion and Politics,’ *‘ The Negro 
Ministry: Its Present Necds,’”’ ‘* How to make History In- 
teresting,” ‘“‘The Committee of Ben’s Conference Report 
on English,” ‘‘ Fruits, Fresh and Preserved,” and “ Sub- 
stitutes for Saloons.” Among the speakers who were pres- 
ent were J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., profe-sor in ‘the Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Prof. J. W. Hoffman, of Louisville 
Ky., and the Rev. R. T. Pollard, of Montgomery, Ala. 
Major J.G Harris, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Alabama, and others encouraged the Assembly 
by appreciative remarks and gave much excellent advice. 


...eThe undergrate departments of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity opened Sepiember 19th, with the largest freshman 
class in its history. All the dormitories are filled, and 
there is large demand for rooms outside. In the college 
the newly organized departments of Economics and Eng- 
lish Philology will begin work, the former in charge of Dr. 
A. G. Fradenburgh, a Pb.D. of Johns Hopkins aud Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the latter under Mr. Huntington, of 
Cornell aud Harvard. Mr. W. L. Bray is also a new in- 
structor in botany. Plaus for the new college dormitory 
are out. One of the notable changes is the fitting up of 
Mitchell Hall asa dormitory for the young ladies of the col- 
lege. They are thus for the first time in several years pro- 
vided with a separate and independent establishment. 
Ferry Hall Seminary has been somewhat reorganized in its 
instruction forces and presents for the coming year & 
strong faculty, under the direct supervision of Pres. John 
M. Coulter. 


....The report of a committee of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on the charge of socialism made 
against Prof. Richard T. Ely by State Superintendent 
Wells was announced last week. The report fully exoner- 
ates Professor Ely, and says there is no foundation for the 
charges that he aided or abetted the striking printers in 

* Madison, or that he ever consulted with or advised their 


walking delegate from Kansas City. Theydeclare that he | 


does not encourage strikes or boycotts, but opposes them. 
They also declare that his teachings are not socialistic in 
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tendency. The last commencement address of Professor 
Adams is referred to as indicating the true teaching of the 
University. The Board of Regents adopted the report of 
their committee, and censured Superintendent Wells for 
publishing his accusations in New York papers instead of 
submitting them to the President of the University or the 
Board of Regents. It is only proper to add that a Harvard 
professor, who severely arraigned Professor Ely on the 


basis of the charges, makes due apology to Mr. Ely and 
says that he was misled. 
t ad 








Charities. 


THE late Mrs. Mary L. Colby made the following 





public bequests : the sum of $100 is left to the Rebecca . 


Pomeroy Newton Home for orphan girls, and $500 to the 
New Cottage Hospital; $500 to the Hartshorn Memorial 
College, Richmond, Va.; $2,000 to the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, in trust as a permanent fund, the in- 
terest of which only shall be used for the publication, in 
Burma, of books for the instruction of young Christians. 
To the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society is 
given forty shares of stock in the Morris and Essex Railroad 
Company. To this society is also given a first mortgage 
bond of the Milwaukee and Lake Winnebago Railroad 
Company for $1,000, to be used toward the permanent en- 
dowment of the Home for Missionaries’ Children at Newton 
Center. 


.... The will of the late Nathan P. Coburn, of Newton, 
Mass., bequeaths the sum of $77,000 to charities. To 
Colorado College, of Colorado Spriogs, to which institu- 
tion he had already given a library building, is left $10,000, 
to be put with $5,000 already given for ‘‘The Nathan P. 
Cobura Fand for the Support of the Library of Colorado 
College.” Other bequests are: $20,000 to the American 
College and Education Society of Massachusetts, to be set 
apart under the name of “‘ The Nathan P. Coburn Fund for 
assisting Young Men to their Education for the Christian 
Ministry”; $5,000 to the Eliot Church in Newton, and 
$20,000 to the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 


...-President L. Clark Seelye and John Whittlesey, sur- 
viving executors of the will of George W. Hubbard, for- 
merly treasurer of Smith College, have filed their sixth 
and final report. As residuary legatee Smith College gets 
a total of $54,414. These legacies have also been paid: 
Cooley Dickinson Hospital, $5,000; South Street Home, 
$2,000; the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the 
new West Commission and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, $1,000 each. 


+ 

.... By the will of the late Mrs. E. F. Swazey, of Chelsea, 
the First Church has received $1,000. Among the other 
bequests are $1,000 to the R. S. Frost Hospital, $200 each to 
Lay College, Revere, and the Y. M. C. A,, Chelsea. 


..«eLhe Ohio Wesleyan University has just received for 
anew library the large sum of $50,000. The giver is Dr. 
Charles E. Slocum, a leading physician of Defiance, O. 


...»The late Mrs. Jane M. Aspinwall left by her will 
$10,000 to the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Barry- 
town, N. Y. 








Personals. 


Ir is said to be a custom among the Zulus of South 
Africa, that when a friend leaves them for a long journey, 
from which he may not return, they give him a sum of 
money, called “ grave money,’’ to he devoted to providing 
a suitable burial. When Aldin Grout, D.D., one of the 
pioneer missionaries of the American Board to those peo- 
ple, left them in 1870 to return to this country after being 
with them thirty-five years, in token of their deep affec- 
tion, the natives made up quite a handsome purse of 
“grave money” for him. On arriving at Springfield, 
Mass., “he put the sum in a savings bank, where it in- 
creased until his death in February of this year. It was 
then taken out and proved to be sufficient not only to 
meet the expenses of the funeral, but to erect a plain shaft 
of marble with a granite foundation, and bearing this in- 
scription : 





“T have fought the good fight.” 
The Rev. Aldin Grout, 
born in Pelham, Mass., 1803. 
‘One of the founders of the Zulu mission, 
A. B. C. F. M. 1835-1870, 
Died 1894, 


....Luther Prescott Hubbard, who died on Tuesday of 
last week at the age of eighty-six, had been for thirty-eight 
years secretary of the New England Society in this city; 
and it had got to be a standing joke with the Depews and 
Choates who attend its dinners that he was the only man 
among them all who was one of the original Pilgrims. He 
was bornin Hollis, N. H., worked in 1824in the building 
of the first cotton mill of the country in Nashua, N. H., 
before there were any in Lowell, and the next year was 
helping his father shape stones for the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, and two years later was engaged in the granite busi- 
ness in this city. Soon after he went into Christian work, 
devoting himself to missions among the seamen, and has 
ever since been connected with the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society.as one of its officers. But he was better 

known for his warfare against tobacco than for anything 
else, Early in life he gave up the use of tobacco, and he de- 
clared that his house in Greenwich, Conn., was built with 
the money he saved by giving up tobacco in his youth. His 
tract on the subject isone of the most famous of its line. 
He was also much interested in genealogical studies 
and was the author of a“ History of the Hubbard Family.” 


----One secret of Japanese success is illustrated by 
the fact, told in Kate Field’s Washington, that the new 
Japanese Minister, Mr. Kurino, pays such special at- 


’ especially attacking Senator Brice. 
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tention to journalists. He will often keep people who 
have important business with the Legation waiting while he 
talks to a newspaper correspondent about Japan, its peo- 
ple and customs, the war, or any other topic that may be 
uppermost. 








. Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 





THE Constitutional Convention at Albany reassembled 
last Thursday, after a recess of a few days, and adopted 
eleven amendments in addition to the’ twenty-one which 
were described in this column last week. We continue 
the summary : 

22 and 23. That certain changes in the State canals be 
authorized. 

24. That cities be divided into three classes; that all leg- 
islation affecting two or more of these classes be regarded 
as general and affecting one only as special; that mayors 
of cities affected shall have opportunity to examine special 
laws and express concnrrently with the city councils ap- 
proval or disapproval ; in case of disapproval the bill must 
be passed again before it can become a law. 

25. That the power of counties, cities, towns and villages 
to incur indebtedness be limited. : 

26. That this Constitution, as amended, take effect Jan- 
uary ist, 1895. 

27. That appointments and promotion in the Civil Serv- 
ice of the State and of cities shall be made according to 
merit and fitness, Union soldiers and sailors being given 
a preference. 

28. That compensation for lands needed for public roads 
and drainage be provided for by law. 

29. That constitutional conventions meet at certain 
times and that amendments be submitted to the popular 
vote. 

30. That stockholders of all banking associations he held 
individually responsible for all liabilities. 

31. That pool selling, bookmaking and all other forms of 
gambling be prohibited. 

32. That the sections relating to the militia be amended 
in certain particulars. 

The Convention adjourned till Thursday evening of this 
week to allow the amendments to be incorporated in the 
Constitution as they would appear when approved by the 
people. 


....-The most prominent political event of the week has 
been the New York State Republican Convention, which 
met at Albany September 18th. Ex-Vice President Levi 
P. Morton was nominated on the first ballot, receiving 
53314 votes out of a possible 732. The remainder were cast 
as follows: J. S. Fassett, 69; Cornelius N. Bliss, 4044 ; Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford, 40; Gen. Dan. Butterfield, 29; ex- 
Attorney General Russell, 20; and ex-Senator James Ar- 
kell, 1. The nomination was made unanimous in the most 
hearty way. Senator Charles T. Saxton was nominated 
for Lieutenant-Governor, and Judge Haight for the Court 
of Appeals. The platform, after calling attention to the 
verdict of the different States that have already voted, 
condemning the Democratic policy and action, invites a 
comparison of Democratic promise and performance, espe- 
cially in regard to trusts, Hawaii, silver, pensions and ex- 
penditures, and describes the new Tariff Bill as a “‘ mon- 
grel protective measure.” It shows that in State matters, 
likewise, repeated pledges have been broken, and arraigns 
Governor Flower for persistent opposition to every effort 
for the purity of the ballot aud for civil service reform ; 
indorses the Constitutional Convention; favors arbitra- 
tion in labor difficulties, the abolition of useless commis- 
sions, and pledges to the people a free ballot and a fair 
count, practical ballot reform, an improved civil service, 
municipal home rule, a just apportionment, and a mini- 
mized tax rate. 


.---In this city the work of the Committee of Seventy 
has been rapidly progressing. They expect cordial co- 
operation from all the different anti-Tammany organiza- 
tions. Dr. Parkhurst has some very plain talk with re- 
gard to Superintendent Byrnes, iming that he is in 
great degree responsible, and calling upon him to boldly 
take a stand in favor of the enforcement of law. It is un- 
derstood that a wealthy man, whose name is not given, has 
guaranteed any expense necessary in making the investi- 
gation by the Lexow Committee thorough. 


...- There was a stormy meeting of the Ohio State Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Columbus, one of the delegates giv- 
ing a scathing denunciation of the United States Senate, 
There was an unqual- 
ified indorsement of free silver, and the clause favoring the 
election of the United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people was carried by 467 to 328 votes. 


...-The Connecticut Republican State Convention at 
Hartford, September 19th, nominated O. Vincent Coffin, of 
Middletown, for Governor, and Louis A. Cooke, of Berk- 
hamstead, for Lieutenant-Governor. The platform ar- 
raigus the Democratic Party for its inconsistencies and 
treachery to the interests of the people and indorses protec- 
tion and honest money. 


....The State Democratic Convention at South Carolina 
nominated friends of Governor Tillman for the different 
offices. A new constitution for the party was adopted 
which provides for a direct primary for every candidate for 
any office, from coroner up. The platform denounces Pres- 
ident Cleveland for failing to carry out the pledges of the 
party. 


...-The War Department has issued an order concen- 
trating the army and doingaway with several posts. This 
action was taken in view of the necessity of larger forces 
within reach of prominent places in the East, as instanced 
in Chicago and previously in Pittsburg and elsewhere, 
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----The official account in the Ashland district of Ken- 
tucky gives Owens §,074 votes, Breckinridge 7,819, and 
Settle, 3,406. Owens thus has a plurality of 255. Protest 
was entered by Colonel Breckinridge, but itis understood 
that he will not make a formal contest. 


---» The New York Democratic State Convention in ses- 
sion this week has to choose some one besides Governor 
Flower, he having declined to run. Both J udge Gaynor, 
of Brooklyn, and W. C. Whitney, of this city, are promi- 
nent as candidates. 





FOREIGN. 


...-The victory of the Japanese army at Ping Yang was 
followed by a naval victory by the Japanese fleet off the 


«mouth of the Yala River. According to the official state- 


ment from Tokio there were eleven Japanese men-of-war 

and fourteen Chinese men-of-war with fifteen torpedo 

boats. The Chinese ships were conveying transports to 

land troops on the coast of Korea when they were sighted 

by the Japanese fleet which attacked them immediately, 

with the result that the Chinese were entirely defeated and 

driven off. Accounts differ as to the number of ships lost, 
both Chinese and Japanese claiming that the other side 

lost from three to four ships while they escaped without 

very serious damage. The official report from Tokio states 

that no Japanese warship was lost; that three were injured 

but not materially, one of them being the flagship. The 

Chinese Admiral was wounded but not!seriously so. Accord- 
ing to the latest telegrams the Japanese have pursued the 
Chinese and are on the road toward Moukden, which city 

the Chinese are rapidly fortifying so that it may stand a 

siege. It is also stated that a Japanese squadron is to ac- 

company the army to the Peiho, and to move on Peking. 

There is great rejoicing throughout Japan, and the King 
of Korea has sent his congratulations to the Mikado. On 
every side it appears that the Japanese fleet was remarka- 
bly weli managed, while the Chinese fleet was proportion- 
ately mismanaged, and on every hand there comes cordial 

praise for the conduct of the war on the part of Japan. 

The European powers are watching the results carefully, 
and it is said that the Russian fleet at Viadivostock is in 
readiness for sailing at any moment. The English Gov- 
ernment has indorsed the treaty revision with Japan, 
withdrawing the claim for extra-territoriality, and allow- 
ing the imposition of dutics in accordance with the desire 
of the Government. 


.... There was general anticipation that in an address on 
the celebration of the anniversary of the unification of the 
Kingdom of Italy, King Humbert would make reference to 
the new relations between the Government and the Vati- 
can. He, however, did not do so, confining himself to con- 
gratulation on the success already attained and the hope 
that the twenty-fifth anniversary, soon to come, would see 
a great economical change for the better. 


....The Czar of Russia continues to be seriously ill, and 


many rumors are current showing that there is great un- 
easiness in regard to his condition. 


...-President Nunez, of the United States of Columbia, 
died September 18th. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Just think of it! Fourteen to sixteen hours is the day’s 
work for most girls employed in factories and shops in Scotland. 
Wages are often as low as six shillings ($1.50) a week. Weare 
glad to learn that there is a strong movement on foot for a miti- 
gation of this sad state of affairs through legislation.—Morning 
Star. 


....1 believe that Mr. Morton is an honest man, and I believe 
that his election would contribute to the best interests of the 
State. I feel that it isthe privilesze and duty of every Repub- 
lican in the State tostand by the candidate. Everything in con- 
nection with the nomination was done within the forms of politi- 
cal propriety, and the representatives of the party in the Con- 
vention had full opportunity to give expression to their wishes.— 
Dr. CHarLes H. PARKHURST. 





....-Antisupernaturalism would in the end destroy theological 
study. Itisto criticism what anarchy is to government. There is 
room for wide differences as to the influence of the human ele- 
ment in the Scriptures; but antisupernaturalism,or an unwill- 
ingness to allow the supernatural supremacy as the basis of 
thought, the test of fundamentals, and ** the impregnable rock of 
Holy Scripture,” is fatal to an understanding even of the letter 
of God’s Word, and renders impossible the beginnings of a con- 
ception of the Spirit which giveth life.—Christian Advocate. 


....The gambler maintains himself by debasing politics, by 
manipulating and controlling caucuses, nominations, legislatures 
and executives. He must be met on his own ground by a com- 
pact, coherent, organized public sentiment. Christian men, 
moral and law-abiding men, business men who realize how the 
sinews of all business integrity are cut by the gambling habit, 
must combine and organize for aggressive effort, refusing to 
give their support to any candidate for any legislative, judicial 
or executive office whose position as to this matter is at all un- 
certain.—JOHN Y. FOSTER. 


...eIt is enough to know that every element yet discovered, 
whether in the earth or its atmosphere, has a healthful and 
beneficent purpose to accomplish, so far, at least,as our re- 
searches have been ableto carry us. Thus, for instance, if it were 
not for the dust in suspension in our atmosphere, science tells us 
the heavens would take on the darkness of midnight and the 
moon and the stars would appear in the daytime. But, owing to 
this suspended dust, daylight is uniformly diffused and the vault 
of heaven glows with light, and the pleasing change of day and 
night is the result, together with all that beautiful gradation and 
suffusion of light so pleasing to the eye. It is owing to this fine 
atmospheric dust, therefore, that the heavens are blue, a blue- 
ness that becomes intense on mountain hights where the rarefied 
atmosphere holds only the finest particles of dust in suspension. 
This dust, also, is intimately connected, science tells us, with the 
rainfall in different parts of the globe, each minute particle of 


dust serving as a nucleus for a raindrop round which the vapor 
condenses untilit talls as rain. Without these infinitesimally 
small and innumerable particles of dust, theretore, there would 
be no fog, vayor, rain or snow, no blue sky at daytime and no 
splendor of sunsets. Precipitate the dust and the greater part of 
the light and beauty of airand sky would at once disappear.— 
The In 
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“OUR FATHER.” 


Wuoss Father? Yours? Mine? No, ours; the Father 
of aliofus. Jesus tells us so; he bids us call Him ‘‘ Our 
Father.” . ' 

Is he the Father equally of the Caucasian, the Negro, 
‘the Chinaman and the Indian? Jesus bids then: all say 
*‘ Our Father.” Is he the Father of the poor man just 
as he is of the rich? Jesus instructs each to say ‘* Our 
Father.” Is he the Father of the sinful, the vile, of those 
that have forgotten their sonship? Even yet Jesus tells 
them to come with the same form of address, ‘‘Our 
Father.” 

If God js Father to all of us, white and black, rich and 
poor, of good and ill desert, then all we are brothers. 

Once a disreputable tramp, carrying the signs of dis 
sipation and vice, applied at the house of a clergyman 
for food. He was invited into the kitchen, and the 
loaf of bread placed on the table. ‘‘Can you say the 
Lord’s Prayer?’ said the clergyman, ‘‘No,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Weil, you say the Lord’s Prayer after me, and 
I will give you what you want toeat. ‘Our Father.’” 
‘¢* Our Father,’” repeated the tramp. ‘* Which art in 
Heaven.’” ‘** Which art’—did you say ‘Our Father’?” 
**Yes ; ‘Our Father.’ Goon: ‘ Which art in Heaven,’” 
** But do you mean your Father?” ‘‘ Yes; my Father.” 
** And my Father?” ‘‘ Yes, I suppose so; but go on: 
* Which art in Heaven.’” ‘“ But if he is your Father and 
my Father, then we are brothers, aren’t we?” ‘Yes, I 
suppose weare.” ‘Then if you and I are brothers, cut 
me that bread quick, and cutit thick !” 

It may not be the best brotherliness to cut bread quick 
and thick for every tramp that comes to our door, but it 
is the lesson of the first words of the Lord’s Prayer that 
we are brothers. The more we have of the spirit of Him 
who came to seek and to save the lost, the closer we 
shall be brought to our brothers. It is as if God in 
Heaven were drawing us all by the cords of his love to 
him, and as these lines all converge to him, the nearer 
we come to him the nearer we must come to each other. 

If God is our Father, then we need fear ‘none of the 
ills of life. One who has such a Father has every reason 
to be happy. No apparent misfortune need discourage 
him, ‘Frederick, is-God dead?” said old Sojourner 


d envelop. We cannot, however, ~ 
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Truth to Frederick Douglass when he was losing hope of 
the liberation of the slaves. When the most distinguished 
of English Wesleyans was being buried with all honors, 
and an eloquent speaker, standing before the vast con- 
gregation, began with the words, {The sun of Metho- 
dism has set !” a shrill voice piped out from one of the 
front seats, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, that’s a lie!” The Church 
has no sunset so long as it has “‘ Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” It has victory before it, and so has every 
child that will be a son to such a loving Father. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CAMPAIGN. 


THE Republicans have put their State ticket into the 
field upon a definite platform. This week the Democrats 
will do the same, and then one of the most important 
campaigns that has been fought in the Empire State will 
open. Last year, when minor State officers were voted 
for, a great victory was achieved over the Democratic 
machine and over some of its besmirched candidates. 
The shameful abuses which had been carried on under 
the combined rule of Governors Hill and Fiower and 
Democratic Legislatures led to a signal defeat of the 
party. A reform Legislature was elected, and many 
partisan Jaws which had been enacted were repealed, 
bringing to naught the boast of the Democratic leader 
that his party was secure in its ascendency for at least a 
quarter of a century. 

While the reform Legislature last winter passed many 
important reform laws, the Governor who remained in 
office, not being able fully to discern the signs of the 
times, vetoed some of them and distinguished himself by 
withholding his approval of an appropriation to pay the 
expense of the Lexow Investigating Committee. For 
his subserviency to the corrupt element the Governor has 
been compelled, in order to save himself and his party 
from the humiliation of a terrible defeat, to withdraw as 
a@ candidate for renomination. It must have been a very 
bitter moment to Governor Flower when he arrived at 
this decision. He was entitled toa renomination by usage, 
and if he felt that he had beea unjustly criticised he 
must have coveted it for the opportunity it would give 
for a vindication. But the politicians were convinced 
that it would be impossible for him to carry the State, 
and they have forced this conviction upon him, and the 
result is that the field is open for another champion. 
Whether any one else can, under the circumstances, 
command a more loyal support from the rank and file of 
the party is somewhat doubtful. It is an instructive in- 
dication of the force of public opinion, however, that 
such politicians as Hill and Murphy and Sheehan should 
so clearly discern the temper of the public and endeavor 
to avert the threatened disaster. 

This is a Republican year, and so was last year. There 
has been a turn in the tide, and it has been setting and 
is still setting strongly against the Democratic Party. 
The people are disgusted with the incompetency shown 
by the party in power at Washington, and with the 
scandals connected with the adoption of the new Tariff 
Law. They are turning again to the Republican Party 
as they are in the habit of turning to it in times of 
emergency, and with a strong ticket commanding the 
united support of its own forces, there is no reason why 
the Republican Party should not win a great victory in 
the State this fall. The ticket presented we regard as a 
most excellent one. 

Mr. Levi P. Morton has filled every public position to 
which he has been chosen hitherto with honor to himself 
and credit to his party. He has served as Vice President 
of the United States, and earned the most cordial ap- 
proval of Senators of both parties for his fairness and 
ability as the presi officer of the Senate. He repre- 
sented the count: thfully as Minister to the Court of 
France ; and now, that he has been called by the coun- 
sels of his party to lead itin the campaign for the Gov- 
ernorship, his qualities as a man and as a leader are 
prophecies of a signal victory. He has not been con- 
nected with any of the factions which have disturbed 
the harmony of the Republican Party in this city or in 
the State. He has been involved in none of the party 
quarrels, and there are no faults in his public record 
that can be made to tell against him. Every body knows 
that if he were elected he would make a safe and admira- 
ble Governor, not ruling as a partisan, but studying the 
interests of the State and especially the reform interests 
of New York City. He would not be a Flower or a Hill 
in his subserviency to unlawful party purposes. For 
these, and other reasons, he will command the support 
of the better element in the State, and will, we doubt 
not, be triumphantly elected. Associated with Him is 
Senator Saxton, who is one of the bravest and purest 
men in public life, the leader in ballot-reform legiglation, 
and a man who always stands for the right without re- 
gard to the possible results it may involve. 

We know that it is said that Mr. Morton was nomi- 
nated by ‘“‘ Boss” Platt, and that he could not have se- 
cured the nomination if he had been a poor man. But 
Mr. Platt, with all his influence, could not have forced 
him upon the party against its will. It was because he 
discerned the drift of opinion toward the candidate that 
he supportedhim. His nomination was the general de- 
mand of the party. We do not like Mr. Platt or his 
methods, but we do pot believe there is a man in the 
State who would prove to be more independent of him 
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than Mr, Morton. As to being wealthy, it ought not to 
be considered a crime, nor a reason for disfranchisement, 
We know that the selection of men of little means does 
not prevent the use of large sums of corruption money ; 
nor does the nomination of a wealthy man necessarily 
imply such expenditure. It is easy enough to raise a 
campaign cry of ‘‘ boodle” and ‘‘ bossism ”; but the peo- 
ple of the State know Mr. Morton, and they cannot be 
fooled by the men they overturned last fall. 

The platform is a terrible arraignment of the other 
party in the State and the Nation for its shortcomings. 
The history of Governor Flower’s administration is an 
epitome of misrule : 

“We arraign the administration of Governor Flower 
for its glaring sins of omission and commission. The Ex- 
ecutive of this State was the accomplice of the odious 
Democratic machine which stole the Legislature. He re- 
warded the chief partisan in that great political crime 
with a place in the highest court of the State, an insult 
that the people resented last fall, and will hasten again to 
resent ; he indorsed the shameless legislative gerrymander 
by the stolen Legislature; he put the canals in the hands 
of party workers, and made a highway of politics of a high- 
way of commerce; he blocked the path of ballot reform 
and of home rule in violation of his solemn pledges; he 
vetoed the bill to provide funds for the police investigation 
in New York, and thus attempted to prevent the disclo- 
sures of tbe unspeakable infamies of Tammany’s Police 
Department by the Lexow Committee ; he made a mock- 
ery of civil service reform, and in every emergency was 
the ready tool of machine bosses, instead of being the Gov- 
ernor of the State; posing as tie friend of the working- 
man, he refused to give them a hearing when they appeal- 
ed tohim in the panic, gnd publicly declared that the 
charities of New York were abundantly able to furnish 
them relief; proclaiming his desire for a pure ballot, he 
expelled from the Executive chamber, with threats of 
arrest, a non-partisan delegation of eminent citizens from 
Troy, who appealed to him to prevent election crimes that 
subsequently stained that city with the blood of a Repub- 
lican martyr.” 

There is less wonder when we read this severe arraign- 
ment why Governor Flower and his friends should have 
deemed it prudent to refuse a renomination. The Demo- 
crats will undoubtedly try to secure the nomination of a 
man whom the better elements can vote for. We hope 
that they will keep to this purpose ; but it looks as tho it 
would be impossible for them to win with anybody. 
This is a Republican year ; and the people of the State, 
moreover, desire to put the government fully into the 
hands of the party that is pledged to reform and that has 
so far carried out its pledges. 
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“THE GREATEST EVENT IN BAPTIST HIS- 
TORY SINCE THE WAR.” 





THIs is what Prof. E. H. Johnson calls the meeting 
of the committees of Northern and Southern Baptists at 
Fortress Monroe to consult in reference to mission work 
among the Negroes in the South, altho he allows that 
perhaps the founding of Chicago University should be 
excepted. Other Baptists who took part in the confer- 
ence, North and South, seem to agree substantially with 
this judgment. If itis such an importantevent it is well 
to understand in what its importance consists. 

It is important because it is a great step toward de- 
nominational union. We agree absolutely with the 
United States Census of Religious Denominations, which 
describes the Northern and the Southern white Baptists 
and the colored Baptists of the South as three separate 
denominations, even tho the Northern Baptists do not 
quite like to allow it. The Southern Baptistg have a 
general organization as compact as can exist ina body of 
churches congregationally governed ; they have a con- 
vention meeting at regular times, delegates to which 
are elected by associations, other organizations and 
churches, and which has the authority to elect the gov- 
erning boards of their missionary societies. This isa much 
more centralized government than the Congregationalists 
have. The Northern Baptists are not admitted to this con- 
vention, and they have no general convention of their 
own, only the State conventions. But the annual meetings 
of their missionary societies are held together and take 
the place of a national convention. With separate na- 
tional meetings and separate benevolent societies, we 
cannot see but what they are as really different denomi- 
nations as the Northern Baptists and the Freewill Bap- 
tists. This separation has continued not merely since 
the War but since 1845 ; and there has been only during 
the last few years a closer coming together, an affection- 
ate sympathy between the two bodies. 

When two denominations begin to work in fellowship 
in missionary matters they have taken along step toward 
unification ; altho this does not in itself constitute unifi- 
cation, for the Presbyterians and Congregationalists for 
many years carried on both home and foreign missions 
ee the same boards without being one denomina- 

on. 

The Northern Baptists have 800,000 members, the 
Southern white Baptists have 1,200,000, and the colored 
Southern Baptists have 1,300,000 members. If ever 4 
body of Christians in their ignorance and degradation 
and utter childishness needed direction and help, it is the 
Southern Negro Baptists: The story of how they have split 
up and quarreled during the last two years in Georgia and 
Texas would be amusing, if it were not pitiful. Imme- 
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diately at the end of the War the Northern Baptists felt 
their obligation to their black brethren, who stood at 
the very foot of the ladder. Accordingly, they have 
given millions of dollars for their education. Among 
their institutions are Richmond Theological Seminary, 
the Shaw University at Raleigh, Benedict College at 
Columbia, 8. C., Spelman Seminary at Atlanta, and the 
Roger Williams University at Nashville. These are all 
well equipped institutions, and their courses of study are 
well arranged. Their influence has been marvelous in 
elevating their people. And yet such has been the jeal- 
ousy of Northern interference that they have not had the 
warm sympathy of Southern white Baptists. They have 
had the support of the North but not that of the South, 
and this they have needed. 

Of course, inasmuch as Northern Baptists provide the 
mouey, they have to supply the control. Control goes 
with money. But under the agreement made a commit- 
tee will be appointed by the Southern Baptist Convention 
t» co-operate with each of these institutions and give 
them their support, to seek aid for them in the South, 
and to recommend to the Northern society what shall be 
done for their advantage.‘ As Dr. Noah K. Davis, pro- 
fessor in the University of Virginia, said at the confer- 
ence of the committee, ‘‘ instead of being forts in an en- 
emy’s country they will be institutions of learning in the 
mid-t of friends.” Taney will seek and receive the gifts 
as well as the indorsement of Southern white Baptists, 
and with those gifts will come proportionate authority 
in their management. It is simply beautiful that this 
arrangement was made without any conflict and with 
the harmony of absolute unanimity, altho there were rep- 
re:ented On the committee the most pronounced North- 
ern and Southern men. It proves the dying out of the 
fires of discord. 

But this unity of action is a step toward unity of or- 
ganization. Itisa very happy thing that the Northern 
Baptists, at least, are unwiiling to admit that the two 
sections are separated into two denominations. Method- 
ists and Presbyterians frankly confess their sectional 
separation ; the Baptists are unwilling to allow it, and 
that unwillingness implies that it will cease to be a fact. 
We look for some detinite bond of union before long be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern Baptists by which, 
maintaining, perhaps, their present organization as sep- 
arate as that between two State conventions, they shall 
yet, by the appointment of common committees, or by a 
common convention, and by positive and formal state- 
ment, make themselves one denomination. This is 
greatly to be desired. Why should the new century 
come in and yet find a sectional line and the old sectional 
feeling dividing Northern and Southern Baptists, North- 
ern and Southern Methodists, and Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians? 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL BLOW AT GAMBLING. 








THE Constitutional Convention at Albany treated the 
State to a great surprise last Friday. We hasten to add 
that it was a most pleasant and satisfactory surprise, for 
it will make those who oppose all- forms of gambling as 
immoral and dangerous rejoice. The Convention, by a 
vote nearly unanimous, decided to enlarge and strength- 
en the prohibition against lotteries by adding ‘ the sale 
of lottery tickets, pool selling, bookmaking or any other 
other kind of gambling.” This is a sweeping prohibi- 
tion, the full force of which is notseen at first glance. 
The amendment is in form as follows : 


‘Section 10 of Article I of the Constitution is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. No law shall be passed abridging the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment or any department thereof; nor shall any divorce 
be granted otherwise than by due judicial proceedings; nor 
shall any lottery or the sale of lottery tickets, pool selling, 
bookmaking or any other kind of gambling hereafter be 
authorized or allowed within this State, and the Legisla- 
ture shall pass appropriate laws to prevent offenses against 
any of the provisions of this section.” 

The meaning of this is that the Legislature is not only 
forbidden to pass any measure authorizing or allowing 
any lottery to be established, or sale of lottery tickets, 
pool selling, bookmaking or any other kind of gambling; 
it is directed to devise measures for the enforcement of 
the provisions of the organic law. This is a direct 
blow at race-track gambling, pool selling and all 
games upon which money is staked. It is so sweep- 
ing that some of the delegates complained that it would 
prevent the risking of a few pennies at the card table in 
the family or at the club. It would even interfere with 
church lotteries. 

So it ought, and we are glad that it does. The few 
churches that retain the forms of the lottery against the 
enlightened conscience of the age, ought to be enjoined 
bylaw. If they insist upon fostering an immomli'y, 
they ought to be subject to the penalty of the law the 
same as those who maintain faro tables or engage in 
poolselling or bookmaking. If gentlemen want to gam- 
ble in ever so polite a way and for ever so small a sum, 
let them submit to fine or imprisonment the tame as 
ordinary lawbreakers. It is a shame that any plea 
should be made in their behalf or in behalf of any 
church. The act of a prince at baccarat is no better 
morally than that of acommon gambler in Monaco; nor 
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is that of a church less repulsive than the business of the 
late Louisiana Lottery. 

The new amendment, if adopted by the people, will at 
one stroke put an end to all schemes of evasion and all 
the questions raised by court decisions under the Ives 
Pool-selling Law. The lower courts have rendered con- 
tradictory judgments by which the gamblers have prof- 
ited. The law itself is a shameful one. It is guilty of 
proposing to legitimatize at certain times and in certain 
places what is made a criminal offense eyerywhere else 
and for the rest of the year. Some judges have held 
under it that pool selling is essentially a lottery, and that 
therefore the law is unconstitutional, because lotteries 
are forbidden. Others have held to the contrary. All’ 
these perplexing questions will be swept away, and gam- 
blers will not be able to slip through the fingers of the 
law. 

Gambling is one of the most pernicious and persistent 
forces of evil. It is fearfully prevalent in our great 
cities and larger towns. Its natural products, to quote a 
daily paper, are ‘‘ embezzlement, penury, State prison 
and suicide.” Every bank president, every merchant, 
every employer of clerical help is interested in having 
such an amendment incorporated in the Constitution. 
The honesty and fidelity of young men are in constant 
risk where gambling is prevalent, and every community 
that desires to have its business and financial interesis 
safeguarded should endeavor to suppress the evil. We 
have rooted out the lottery because its power to corrupt 

,and ruin was fully recognized. The many forms of 
gambling are just as immoral, just as dangerous and 
just as ruinous. Let the blow prepared at Albany fall 
upon them and crush them asthe lottery was crushed. 

We thank the Convention for thisamendm-nt. It has 
done the people a great service in proposing it. Now let 
the moral forces of the State be organized to secure its 
adoption at the polls. To let the gambling fraternity de- 
feat it would be an unspeakable calamity. Here is an 
Opportunity to free the State from all complicity with 
any form of gambling. Letit not be neglected. 


Editorial Ustes. 


A VERY timely article appears in THE INDEPENDENT this 
week, by the Hon. George F. Seward, who was for many 
years intimately associated with Li Hung Chang, describ- 
ing the character of that great but now dishonored states- 
man; Archdeacon Farrar, the eloquent preacher of West- 
minster Abbey, writes of the Daughter in the Home; Mr. 
C. B. F. Palmer describes how the railroads fought the 
Chicago strike; J. A. Davis, D.D., lately missionary in 
Japan, contrasts the two nations that are at war; the 
great English preacher and reformer, the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, gives interesting reminiscences of how he began 
to preach; Richard Hovey offers the first of two articles 
on the Elements of Poetic Technic, a subject he has made 
peculiarly his own; the Rev. H. R. Haweis gives reminis- 
cences of Victor Hugo; Frank Weitenkampf discusses the 
Progress and the Future of Californian Art, and James K. 
Reeve treats of special agriculture in the South. There 
are poems by J. Russell Taylor, Helen Evertson Smith and 
Robert Beverly Hale, and stories by Edith F. Black, Martha 
McCulloch Williams and E. W. Timlow. In the depart- 
ment of Religious Intelligence, Dr. Withrow gives a 
second article on the Canada Methodist Conference, the 
Rev. R. J. Cresswell describes conferences of Dakota 
Indians, and the Rev. W. H. Woods writes of a centennial 
of a presbytery. 








Dr. PARKHURST has entered heagtily into the campaign 
for good government in this city. He declares his inten- 
tion to make two or three speeches every week until elec- 
tion. He believes, to use his own expressive phrase, in 
putting more fuel under the pot to make it boil harder. 
The Committee of Seventy is now fully organized, with a 
strong executive committee, at the head of which is the 
Hon. Charles Stewart Smith, ex-President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The committee has requested all organiza- 
tions opposed to Tammany to make no nominations until 
after a conference can be held. This is a wise and reason- 
able request and it will, we believe, be generally observed. 
The prospect of a combination against Tammany is most 
excellent. If it can be made and the right kind of men 
named for the ticket, success would seem to be almost cer- 
tain. The continuance of the investigation by the Senate 
Committee will give additional object lessons as to the 
incom petency and unfitness of the present administration 
of the city. There will usdoubtedly be a sharply contested 
State campaign on political lines, but it is to be hoped that 
politics will be kept out of the municipal struggle. The 
questions at issue in the city are not those which are in 
issue in the State. The city has its separate interests, and 
it is to conserve these that a combination of the elements 
opposea to Tammany is so strongly desired. 


THE editors who call themselves Afro-Americans (ridic- 
ulous designation !) have had a pleasant session in Rich- 
mond, and they asked Governor O’Ferrail, of Virginia, to 
visit and address them. He replied that he could not think 
of accepting the invitation, inasmuch as they had, the 
night before, indorsed “ the course of Ida B. Wells 1n her 
slanders of the people and civil authorities of the South.” 
He sells them that instead of indorsing her slanders they 
would have done better to condemn the crimes of the brutes 
whoare lynched,and that he thinks that her work is “a deep- 
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laid scheme to check as far as may be the progress of the 
South.” The Convention adopted a letter in response to 
the Governor, in which they defended their actiou, and 
showed how fully they had condemned other crimes as well 
as lynching. Weare not surprised that Governor O’Fer- 
rall should have declined to address them, for in a commu- 
nication to the New York World he lately spoke in the 
following terms of the English committee sent to investi- 
gate lynching: 

“Things have come to a pretty pass in this country when we 
are to have a lot of English moralists sticking their noses into 
our internal affairs. It is the quintessence of brass and impu- 
dence. They had better sweep in front of their own doors beiore 
seeking to regulate us. We might as well investigate England’s 
affairs in India, her Whitechapel murders, her Jack the Ripper 
slashings, the Maybrick trial, and her alleged injustice and cru- 
elty to this woman, her rapacious colonial policy in Africa, and 
the degrading effects upon the Chinese resulting from her opium 
war.’ 

Probably the Governor does not know that the people that 
sent this committee are just the ones that have protested 
loudest against the opium crimes of Great Britain. 


THE following information, received from a correspond- 
entin Central Georgia, illustrates the better side in the re- 
lation between the white people and the Negroes in the 
South: 

Last Tuesday being the legal sheriff’s sale day in this State, 
there came on for sale a lot of land of one of the most popular 
men in the country, levied on by a feri faciazin favor of a Negro, 
and duly advertised in the official gazette; and at the sale the 
same Negro publicly, and in open competition with the moneyed 
men of the county, bought the land, without the least molesta- 
tion or thought of it, and all accorded to him his perfect right to 
sell out his white neignbor’s land and buy it himself. 

This is one of many instances, showing that the relations 
between the whites and blacks are not so bad as represented. 
We think nothing of such a case, but treat it as a matter of com- 
mon right; but the fact that a black man can levy on the land 
of the most popular white man in the county (and a real worth} 
man he is), and seli him out, without let or hindrance, or thought 
of such a thing, ought to go somewhat in answer of the many 
tales of wrong and injustice circulated in your section. 


Wuat kind of minister do you like best ? The Golden Rule 
has asked the question of its readers, and it prints their 
answers, and taney make very interesting reading, particu- 
larly for ministers. Oae says the minister he likes best is 
“sunshine in floods and lightning onlyin flashes,” another 
wants the kind that “ hits me in every sermon,” one mod- 
estly asks for a minister that ‘‘ can properly conduct a busi- 
ness meeting’’; others express preferences for a minister 
who ‘‘is willing to use modern methods with modern peo- 
ple,” as “ near as possible an exact copy of the divine Mas- 
ter,’’ non-sectarian, not ‘‘ readily discouraged,” “ lively and 
full of fun,’ earnest, ‘“‘in love with the elders and young 
people” alike, stops preaching when his sermon is finished, 
preaches interesting sermons, uses “* dignified, correct lan- 
guage,’’ pays attention to his wife and children, brave, un- 
selfish, enthusiastic, faithful, anxious to save souls, gives 
himself entirely to Christ. These are only a few of the 
preferences. Taken together they about exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the ideal. But ministers of the ideal sort would 
probably feel out of place, and out of touch and sympathy 
with the people, who are not themselves ideally perfect, 
but simply men and women in various stages of perfection. 
The minister must be a man, not an angel; human in his 
ways and feelings, but fitted to be a spiritual leader by 
gifts, graces and experience. One lady modestly says she 
does not expect to win the “ prize”’ offered for the best an- 
swer, because she already possesses it; the minister she 
likes best is her husband. Many say the kind of minister 
they prefer is just the one they have. Happy the minister 
that has a flock thatsothink. He is bound to be successful, 
and his people are sure to be contented, prosperous and 
full of good works. 


WHEN we printed, in our issue of August 234, an article 
by the Rev. George W. Knox, Presbyterian Missionary in 
Japan, on Catholic missions in Korea, we anticipated that 
thelarger part of it would be reprinted, as in fact it has 
been by nearly all our Catholic contemporaries. It wasa 
beautiful testimonial to the sacrifice of both missionaries 
and converts in a country where they had preceded the 
Protestant missionaries by many years, and had endured 
severe persecutions unflinchingly. We called attention, 
also, to the latter part of the article, which we did not ex- 
pect to be generally copied, as it has not been, in which the 
question was raised how it happens that the picturesque, 
monastic, militant Catholic missionaries have failed to leave 
any such impress behind them upon the thought of the 
people at large as have the more prosaic, commonplace 
Protestant missionaries; and we asked the question 
whether it was wholly because of the old-time failure of 
the Catholic Church to develop the education of the people. 
Two Catholic papers have very handsomely quoted. and at- 
tempted to reply to these questions. The Michigan Catl- 
olic simply says: 

““In India, China, Japan and Korea the Catholic Church has 
made and holds converts. Altho the Protestant missions have 
vast wealth tosustain them, they have made, practically speak- 
ing, no converts.” 

It is true, and inficitely to its credit, that in all these 
countries the Catholic Church entered upon the mission 
work long before the Protestant, and in most of them she 
has more converts. In India Protestant mission work has 
been carried on only during this century,and in China, 
Japan and Korea only for fifty or twenty-five or ten years. 
And yet, instead of there being, ‘‘ practically speaking, no 
converts,” there are in India six hundred thousand native 
Protestants, more than half as many as there are Catho- 
lics, and rapidly gaining on them; and in Japan they out- 
number the Catholics. In reply to our statement that 
Protestant missions have had much the larger effect in 
progress and civilization, our contemporary replies that 
the Catholic Church has no commission to advance com- 
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merce or bui!d railroads, and that in Japan religion has 
had nothing to do with the political and social age, but 
that the result is ‘entirely commercial. Something like 
this is said by the Boston Pilot. Itis not so foolish as to 
deny the success of Protestant missions either in numbers 
or in worldly prosperity. Itsays: 

“ Protestantism spreads more rapidly among the heathen, be- 

cause it exacts less of them. ‘Poverty, endurance, patience and 
suffering’ are far less appealing to human nature than * wife and 
children and abundant comforts.’ Present to the average 
heathen two religions, both claiming the Christian name, one de- 
manding much, the other comparatively little, that is hard to 
flesh and blood, and it is not strange if he choose the easier.” 
It is a little surprising to us to have it stated that Pro- 
testantism exacts less of its converts than Catholicism. 
We bave not forgotten that Xavier’s successors were re- 
called by the Pope from the scenes of their greatest success 
in the East for the reason that they made Christianity so 
much like paganism. And if anywhere on the mission 
field the Protestant missionaries exact less from their con- 
verts in the way of a Christian life than do the Catholics, 
we have been mistaken in our study of missions. 


WE are not quite sure that The Interior is altogether 
right in the distinction it attempts to draw between eccle- 
siastical prosecution and religious persecution. It says: 


“ Whenever prosecution passes over from a defense of doctrine 
to the punishment of a person, it becomes religious persecution, 
which is the punishment, or the attempt to compass it, of a man 
for his religious opinions.” 


We presume that what it means by the word punishment 
is admonition, censure, suspension or excommunication, 
since fines, imprisonment and similar penalties are not 
imposed by ecclesiastical law. If so,and we know not 
what other sense it can have, itis pertinent to ask what 
use law would be, if punishment could not be imposed urn- 
der it. What would be the use of condemning a wrong doc- 
trine, if a church had no process by which it could reach 
the man who proclaims it. If censure be pronounced, or 
admonition administered or suspension decreed, it is to 
the man, not to the doctrine. According to the proposi- 
tion of The Interior, this would be ‘religious persecu- 
tion’’; and yet our contemporary admits that the Church 
has a right not only tocondemn the wrong doctrine, but 
to “withdraw” its ‘‘indorsement and approval” of the 
teaching, and “to prevent it within its jurisdiction.” It 
goes still further and concedes that if the brother should 
*“prove to be recusant and continue to teach them (the 
condemned doctrines) under the jurisdiction of the Church, 
thea the duty of withdrawing his commission becomes 
imperative.” This is as severe punishment as ecclesiasti- 
eal law can inflict on a minister, short of his complete ex- 
communication. If The Interior’s original proposition be 
correct, this is religious persecution, but it means to con- 
demn persecution. To be logical it will have to amend 
the proposition or withdraw the admissions. With the 
spirit,if not with the logic, of its editorial we find our- 
selves in hearty sympathy, and we believe with it that 
Christian discipline should be for salvation, not for de- 
struction. 


NOTWITHSIANDING the loud protests of English Church- 
men the determined Archbishop Plunkett, of London, has 
consecrated Sefior Cabrera as bishop in charge of the 
Church of England’s missions in Spain. One would think 
the sky wasabout to fail, from the noise which The Guard- 
ian and nearly all the other English Church papers have 


made about it. And yet it is only the falling ofa little 
leaf which Chicken Little has felt upon his tail. They have 
declared that it was criminal to consecrate a bishop where 
there was already a full quota of consecrated bishops of 
the Roman communion. Well, they have both sorts in 
England and both sorts in this country, and other sorts 
besides, and one bishop more or less makes no great matter. 
The Archbishop of Dublin is to be respected for insisting 
that no one body of Christians has a right to shut out any 
other body of Christians. The proposition for organizing 
the Church of England in Spain has been under considera- 
tion for many years. There is nothing hasty about it, and 
its presence in Spain is more likely to do good than hurt to 
the Roman Catholic Church there. 


_ WE have already mentioned as a matter of great scien- 
tific importance the announcement by Lord Rayleigh and 
Professor Ramsay of the disvovery of a new gas in the air 
resembling nitrogen and existing in considerable quanti- 
ties. This announcement was made orally before the 
British Association, and itsimportance was not immediate- 
ly understood by the representatives of the press. Lord 
Rayleigh and his associate have given as yet no formal 
account of their work. We learn, however, that what 
they have succeeded in doing is to isolate from atmospheric 
nitrogen a second ingredient, more inert and denser than 
true nitrogen. This they did in two different ways: first, 
air mixed with additional oxygen was submitted to elec- 
tric sparks in presence of an alkali until no further attrac- 
tion took place. The excess of oxygen after all the nitro- 
gen had been converted into an acid was then absorbed 
by pyrogallol. By this process both the nitrogen and the 
oxygen were entirely removed, but there was a residual 
gas differing somewhat from nitrogen, and with a differ- 
ent spectrum. Another method which gave much larger 
quantities of the new gas, was by passing air from which 
the oxygen had been removed, over heated magnesium, 
which removed the nitrogen. As this process continued, 
the density gradually rose to 14.88, 16.1, and finally to 19.09, 
when the absorption stopped and, when mixed with 
oxygen. an electric spark produced no further contraction. 
This would indicate that the new gas amounts to about one 
per cent. of the nitrog-n of the atmosphere. This is really 
all that is at present known ; but we may be sure that tnis 
discovery, probably the most remarkable of the year 
within the realm of science, will attract the attention of 
chemists everywhere. . 


. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


THEODORE WATTS is right when he says that the balk of 
good English poetry has become so great during the last 
century that it isimpossible for a critic to know it all. 
The multitude of good writers must be content to give 
their verse to their own generation, and must not expect 
to be remembered after they have ceased to offer their an- 
nual volume. And yet this isno great damper on ambi- 
tion. The man who writes for his own generation of Eng- 
lish-speaking people in five continents has a larger audi- 
ence than he who has spoken to two centuries before our 
own. When the literary energy of the United States, of 
South Africagof Australia and of India comes to be given 
as freely to poetry as that of England, who will be able to 
know the work of his own generation, not to speak of the 
generations that have preceded? Itis not strange, there- 
fore, that some of the best known and most ambitious 
poems of forty years ago are so utterly forgotten that the 
critics of to-day have hardly read them. Mr. Watts asks 
how many of our contemporary critics have read a line of 
that ‘ poem of the ages’ hope,” that marvelous drama of 
which Tennyson expressed his unbounded admiration, 
‘“‘ Festus ”’; or that other “* greatest poem of the age,” “‘ Ro- 
man”; or that other greater still, “‘ A Life Drania.”’ Indeed, 
we very much question whether one in ten of our literary 
readers can tell us who wrote those three poems, so famous 
in theirday. They have gone out of fashion with ail the 
rest of the **spasmodic school,’’ and other poets, we suspect 
no greater, are having their short day. 


THE Chinese fleet was not allowed to go out and inter- 
fere either with the Japanese men-of war or with the trans- 
port of the Japanese army to Korea; and so the Japanese 
fleet has gone scouting about to find them in their retreat 
and has succeeded so well in overtaking and attacking 
them off the coast of the Yalu River, on the Chinese border 
of Japan, that they have been almost destroyed, at least 
five vessels lost and others disabled, while not a Japanese 
vessel was sunk. We have not yet the particulars which 
naval experts are so anxious to learn so as to confirm or 
correct their theories; but that is of less consequence to 
the general readers. For them it is sufficient to know that 
the victory on land has been followed by an equally deci- 
sive one on the sea, and that there appears to be neither 
Chinese army nor fleet left to resist the Japanese advance. 
In the course of a week or two we may expect the Japanese 
forces to be in front of Moukden, from which the rest of 
the way to Peking iseasy. ‘On to Peking!” is the Japan- 
ese cry, in emulation of Prussia’s advance to Paris ; and we 
see no reason why it cannot be done, unless European 
powers interpose ; and that they could prevent it is not 
clear. So much for the nation that was not too proud and 
haughty to accept instruction from the nations of the 
West. 


....It is reported that among the animals imported from 
India by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, for his park near Newport, 
are several mongooses. The American Naturalist calls 
attention to the danger of al lowing these animals to escape 
from confinement, for should they do so they would inflict 
great injury on the native and domesticated animals of 
Rhode Island and other States adjoining. They multiply rap- 
idly, and not only would eat up mice, rats and other vermin 
as well as snakes, etc., but would attack all other kinds of 
useful animals, especially those destructive to injurious 
insects. Their importation, except for zoological gardens, 
should be forbidden. The mongoose of India is the Her- 
pestes griseus, and is a congener of thecommon ichneumon 
or Pharaoh’s rat. Tho highly valued in India for destroy- 
ing the deadly cobra and other poisonous snakes, if allowed 
to stray in this country it would create great havoc, not 
only among toads, frogs, snakes, etc., but would devour 
our squirrels, mink and other mammals. It not only eats 
burrowing creatures, but also ascends trees to devoureggs. 
Once introduced it would multiply far more rapidly than 
in India, and become a public calamity, 


... A Baptist paper rebukes another Baptist paper for 
saying, “‘If God had his way,’’ certain things would be 
different, and asks: 

* Who in his universe can prevent the Lord God Omnipotent 
from having his way ?” 

Weanswer: Mancan and does. We are told in 2 Peter 
that the Lord is ‘‘ not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance’’; but man’s perverse- 
ness in many cases prevents his purpose of salvation from 
being carried out. Christ’s lamentation over Jerusalem 
is a fair illustration of God’s brooding over the world. 
** How often would I have gathered thy children together 
even as a hen gathereth her children under her wings, but 
ye would not.”’ If men would but fall into God’s way he 
would be all in all; but they will not, and so there is sin 
in the world, and despite the divine purposes and influ- 
ences men reject God’s overtures and perish. It is a mighty 
and awful fact that men thwart God’s efforts to save them. 


....We are told that the Japanese are the politest of all 
people. Asan illustration of politeness exercised under 
the most trying circumstances we quote the following let- 
ter from a young gentleman who had behaved in an un- 
seemly manner to a friend, under the influence of sake, 
published as an advertisement in the Shin Choya Shim- 
bun, or Court and County Gazette. It is addressed to the 
friend he had injured: 


“On the 9th instant, at a friendly meeting, I, in a fit of drunk- 
enness, not only without any preliminary parley whatever, sud- 
denly attacked you and injured your reputation. Tho I was in- 
toxicated at the time, I afterward repented of my violence and 
entreated your forgiveness through my neighbors and relatives 
and Mr. Hatanaka Shichiro; and you were generous ehough only 
to.require my confinement in a room for three months and warn 
me to be more carefu! in future. Your clemency in forgiving me 
under such light conditions has pierced my heart and soul, and I 
shall never forget it. And if I ever forget it I will willingly sub- 
mit to any penalty you may impose upon me. I hereby express 
my contrition, with my relatives’ counter-signatures as wit. 
nesses.” 
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...-Our friends who seem to assume so readily that 
mixed races tend to run out and show less vitality than 
the pure races, would do well to read “‘An Athropometric 


Study.” by F. Boas, in The Popular Science Monthly, for 


October. He has collected abundant statistics for compar- 
ing the full-blood and half-blood Indians in California. His 
results contradict the view that hybrid races show a de- 
crease in fertility, and are, therefore, not likely to survive. 
He found the average number of children of 577 Indian 
women more than forty years of age to be 59 children 
each, while for 141 half-blood women the average was 
7.9 each, the conditions of life being the same. About 
ten per cent. of the Indian women were childless, and only 
three and a half per cent. of the half-bloods. Many more 
half-blood women have had from six to thirteen children 
than full-blood women. He also found that, altho 
the white parents of the half-bloods were originally 
Frenchmen, shorter in stature than the Indian, yet the 
stature of the half-bloods exceeds that of both parental 
forms, the conditions of life being still the same. 


....No less staid and trustworthy than ever, but with a 
fresh, young face, the ancient Watchman comes to us from 
Boston. It has followed the good example of its neighbor, 
The Congregationalist, and but for the name at the top of 
the first page, we could not tell the two papers apart. All 
our best religious weeklies are coming down, one after an- 
other, to this convenient quarto or large magazine size, 
which is easy to handle and provides for enlargement when 
necessary. Our neighbor frankly offers to send to those 
ladies among its subscribers who are dissatisfied because 
the new sheet will not cover the pantry shelves, as much 
plain white paper shelving as they require. When we gave 
up our own huge blanket sheet not a few made a similar 
complaint, one lady writing us to ask what she should do, 
for no other paper had equaled THE INDEPENDENT to “ im- 
prove ’’ the set of a skirt. If we selected a larger form 
than that now taken by The Watchman, it was because 
the amount of reading matter for which we had to provide 
seemed to require it. We congratulate our excellent con- 
temporary on having done a wise thing. 


....It is a strange report which comes from London con- 
cerning Mr. Gladstone’s change of position on the temper- 
ance question. Itis stated that he has written to the 
Bishop of Chesterin favor of the Gothenburg system of 
dealing with the drink evil and against local option. Lo- 
cal option has been supposed to be the method most 
strongly favored among the Liberals. It is recalled that 
Mr Gladstone has repeatedly committed himself as the 
leader of the party to the principle of Local Option, and 
that during his Premiership he approved a local option 
bill; and yet heis represented now as saying that he has 
for long years been of the opinion that local option was an 
untenable or impracticable measure. The most hopeful 
outlook the temperance reformers of England have had is 
the local option measure, and if the Liberal Party now 
turn their backs upon it, as Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
done, it will be, as Sir Wilford Lawson well said, a great 
blow. to the temperance cause. 


-.-.It must not be understood that the whole Jewish 
community expresses approval of the course of Mr. Lauter- 
bach in opposing the principle of no sectarian appropria- 
tions in the Constitutional Convention at Albany. The 
Jewish Messenger expresses regret that more radical 
amendments were not adopted. It says: 

“ There should be no sectarian appropriations at all. The office 
that such sectarian institutions perform, however meritorious, 
may also be harmful. They strike too often at the root of pa- 
rental responsibility ; they give a premium to parental neglect. 
Their great increase of late yearsis largely, if not wholly due, to 
the fact that the State grants them generous appropriations. Re- 
move or restrict the latter and let them depend more upon their 
own special community and there would be a salutary change.” 
The Messenger adds this suggestive sentence: 

“The first denomination that voluntarily abandonsState aid 
will deserve well of the commonwealth,” 


...-Some of the Baptist papers approve, others disap- 
prove the following remark of Dr. H. M. Wharton, made 
at the recent Convention of Baptist young people at To- 
ronto: 

“‘A man may be born a Roman Catholic, he may be born a 

Methodist, he may be born a Presbyterian; but he must be born 
again to be a Baptist.” 
The Examiner commends it for the “ truth, good sense 
and wit packed into’ it. It is smart, but isit true? Nei- 
ther Catholics, Methodists nor Presbyterians would admit 
that persons become communicants in their churches 
without being born again. Catholics believe that regen- 
eration comes with baptism ; other denominations do not 
believe this, and require evidence of it before admitting to 
the privilege of communicants. No one is born into the 
relation of communicant in Methodist or Presbyterian 
churches. That some become such who are not born again 
is not more true of Methodists or Presbyterians, we sup- 
pose, than of Baptists. 


.... We said in our issue of August 30th that “ we do not 
know that we have ever seen the advertisement of a liquor 
seller in, a Protestant religious paper.” A correspondent 
writes us that in the issue of August 15th, 1885, of a cer- 
tain Protestant religious paper in this city, which we will 
not name, he saw such an advertisement, which he still 
holds as a peculiar and remarkable specimen, in which the 
advertiser described himself as ‘‘wholesale and retail dealer 
of family groceries, wines, brandies, cigars, etc.’’ 
T may be other such cases, but this is the only one that 
has yet come to our knowledge. 


..- Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, is one of the ablest of the 
Catholic bishops and is about the only one that has ven- 
tured, asin bis late article in Zhe North American Re- 
view, to condemn distinctly the appointment of the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to this country. He even ventures to say 
that the appointment of “ a foreigner, with no intention 
of becoming a citizen, ignorant alike of our language and 
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traditions ” is “fresh fuel thrown upon the fire of bigot- 
ry.” We do not wonder that he is being severely scored 
for his utterances by nearly all the Catholic papers. He 
thinks the appointment encourages “ Apaism.” If the 
A. P. A. people only knew it the appointment of the Dele- 
gate was a step in the line of the home government of the 
Catholic Church and not in the other direction. 


.... We are glad to observe that the bard times bave not 
apparently greatly affected attendance at the colleges ana 
universities. With but few exceptions they report enter- 
ing classes as large as those of last year, and in most cases 
even larger. One of the first steps of enforced economy is 
usually that of cutting off the expense of education. 
When the financial shoe begins to pinch it is natural that 
parents should think of keeping the young man from col- 
lege and starting him in some kind of business. Perhaps 
parentsarecoming to have juster views of the importance of 
education and have determined to economizein other direc- 
tions before cutting off the privilege of a college education 
to their sons and daughters. 


...-The Secretary of the Navy has at last taken a very 
important step in appointing an astronomer, Professor 
Harkness, as ‘‘Astronomical Director” of the National 
Observatory at Washington. The change leaves Cap- 
tain McNair still ‘‘Superintendent,” occupying the super- 
intendent’s handsome residence, while the astronomers 
bave no quarters on the observatory grounds; but it de- 
prives him of all authority over the astronomical work, 
and practically limits him to the functions of a steward or 
curator. It puts an end to the absurd system of intrusting 
the direction of refined scientific operations to a sailor, and 
warrants the hope that our observatory may now soon 
reach the same plane with those of other nations. 


...-Desha Breckrinridge, who disgraces the honored 
name of his mother and goes about cutting people with a 
knife whom he does not like, illustrates how rapid is the 
descent from distinction to rowdyism. His grandfather, 
the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, was one of the best and most 
honored men in Kentucky. His father has the outward 
semblance of a gentleman, with a rotten heart, In the 
third generation he has fallen tu the level of a low-down 
“nigger’’? who goes about slashing with arazor. We are 
told that the descent to Hell is easy, but such a descent as 
this mnst bave been hard and made against most sacred 
influences. It was with ‘‘compulsion and laborious flight ” 
they ‘‘ sunk thus low.’ 


....-The Salvation Army is sometimes criticised for its 
irreverent music. It does not hesitate to take the Devil’s 
songs and put them to salvation words. But the critics 
have forgotten the origin of some of our most accredited 
sacred music. Mr. Jerome Hopkins, the American com- 
poser mentions the fact, which is certainly unfamiliar to 
the public, that the hymn tune Coronation, so often sung 
in our churches, was an old English pothouse song, the 
words of which were : 

“ Oh, come, my jolly, hearty boys 
And drink as drink you can, 
°Tis on the floor we soon shall roll 
With whisky, every man.” 


....In two cases,recently, ministers put on trial on charges 
of immorality have been unanimously acquitted. In both 
instances they were ministers of long and high standing, 
and had never previously been accused. When arraigned 
the charges against them were widely published, more 
widely, indeed, than the subsequent verdict of acquittal, 
and they were made to suffer severely in the public pillory. 
Their consciousness of innocence and confidence that it 
would be established could not prevent anguish of mind at 
being compelled to stand as accused brethren. Reckless- 
ness in bringing charges against persons of character is a 
grievous offense and ought to be punished. 

....- Three Negroes were taken from the Sheriff in Arkan- 
sas one day last week and lynched. They had been 
charged with murder. It was cheaper than trying them. 
Moses Christopher, a colored lad at Bowling Green, Va., 
charged with criminal assault, was, on September 10th, 
arrested, indicted, tried and sentenced to death all in one 
day. The machinery of justice can be made to grind out 
its grist very rapidly when it is sodesired. We hope speed 
will be made in the case of the men charged with taking 
six colored men, some of them certainly innocent of crime, 
from the Sheriff near Memphis and lynching them. 


....Wereadin The Catholic Telegraph that there are 
dozens of the daughters of the rich Catholics of New Or- 
leans who are now the wives of non-Catholics ; and a Cath- 
olic priest of that city, who deplores the fact, says: ‘‘I 
would rather see a Catholic man married to a Catholic 
Indian or even a Catholic Chinese woman than to a non- 
Catholic.”’ He does not say Catholic Negress ; that would 
be too much. Here in this city during the last week the 
engagements were announced of two Catholic young 


= of distinguished and wealthy families to Protes- 
nts. 


...- The Journal and Messenger denies that the Southern 
and Nortbern Baptists ever mitted that they were two 
denominations, and yet in the course of its editorial it 
speaks of them as “‘ both bodies.”’ If they were not two de- 
nominations then tell us, please. what the Baptist papers 
meant when they spoke of the failure of the negotiations of 
1879 as a failure to establish “ organic union.” 


.;:::The action of the Ohio Democrats in putting a free 
silver plank in the platform shows that this crazgis not 
yet over. They have done the same thing in M@bigan 
and several States of the Northwest and of the South. In 
Michigan and Ohio it ought, to drive sound money men 
from the party. An extraordinary defeat should be ad- 
ministered in both States. 


-...Mr. Owens has been declared the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Congress in the Blue Grass district of Kentucky, 
and Colonel Breckinridge has retired from the contest, for 
which we may thank God and take courage. 


--..Mr, Vincent O. Coffin has been chosen to lead the Re- 
publicans of Connecticut this year. He is an excellent 
usiness man with a sound record, and his prospect of suc- 
cess in the coming campaign is excellent. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 

A GOOD deal of interest centers in the election of General 
Conference officers, There were only two changes of per- 
sonnel in the entire staff. The Rev. Dr. Carman, who has 
held the office of General Superintendent since the union 
of 1883, was elected by a very large majority for a further 
term of eight years. The Rev. Dr. Briggs and the Rev. 
Dr. Lathern were elected almost unanimously book stew- 
ards of the Toronto and Halifax Publishing Houses, and 
the Rev. Dr. Sutherland and the Rev. Dr. Potts by very 
large majorities to the positions of Missionary Secretary 
and Secretary of Education. The Rev. Dr. Withrow also 
received almost a unanimous election to the position of ed- 
itor of The Methodist Magazine and Sunday-school publi- 
cations of the Church, which he has held for twenty years. 

The Rev. Dr. Dewart, who, for twenty-six years has ably 
edited The Christian Guardian, the chief organ of the 
Church, is succeeded by the Rev. A. C. Courtice, B.D., an 
able debater and thoughtful and vigorous preacher. Dr. 
Devvart wields a trenchant pen, and has exercised a power- 
ful influence on the great subjects which have come before 
the Church. He was the leading champion of the move- 
ment for the confederation of the Denominational Univer- 
sity with the Provincial Institution. This discusion lasted 
for six years, and was the subject of prolonged debate in 
two General Conferences. Dr. Dewart has been for many 
years an advanced liberal, both as to ecclesiastical polity 
and freedom of theological discussion, but the recent as- 
sumptions of the ‘‘ Higher Critics’’ have compelled him to 
take a more conservative stand in defense of the doctrines 
held almost universally by the Methodist Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Lathern, editor of the Halifax Wesleyan 
was succeeded by the Rev. George Bond, B.A., a native 
of Newfoundland and of marked literary ability. 

It is characteristic of the complete obliteration of the 
lines of cleavage between the religious bodies which now 
form the United Methodist Church that its general super- 
intendent was formerly bishop of the Episcopal Methodist, 
one of the smaller bodies; that the new editor of The 
Christian Guardian is a comparatively young man who 
belonged to the Bible Christian Church, the smallest of 
the uniting denominations, and that the editor of The 
Methodist Magazine was originally a member of the New 
Connection Church. In the matter of presidency of the 
annual conferences, also, and of other official and pastoral 
appointments, the United Church has been chivalrously 
generous to the minor bodies. 

The relations between the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches of Canada are of the most cordial character. 





“This fact is demonstrated by the frequent fraternal greet- 


ings between their ecclesiastical gatherings. One of the 
most interesting episodes of the General Conference was 
the reception of an honored delegation from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The delegation 
was composed of the Rev. Dr. Caven, Principal of Knox 
College, Toronto, the Rev. Dr. Cochrane, Moderator of the 
General Assembly, the Rev. A. Murray, and John Cameron, 
Esq., editor of the London Advertiser. 

No man in the Presbyterian Church in Canada is more 
revered and beloved for his works’ sake than Principal 
Caven. In addressing the Conference he said he did not 
think that it was an object of much importance for any 
Church to present an unbroken chain from St. Peter down 
if it could, and he did not think any Church could do it. 
He thought that wherever God’s work was being done, that 
wherever Christ was set forth, that there was the Church. 
He strongly emphasized the Christain fraternity between 
the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. While he was 
not there to negotiate organic union, yet if each of these 
Churches went forward as the Lord helped in its own line 
of duty they would find that they were approximating 
closer to each other, and that by and by they would per- 
haps find that they had reached the union which they de- 
sired. 

The Rev. Dr. Cochrane said that practically the theology 
of the two denominations was the same ; both were founded 
on the same evangelical faith. Speaking of the similar 
character of the missionary work carried on by men of 
both Churches, he thought that each would save a large 
amount of money if some means were found whereby in 
destitute portions of this country—more than enough for 
any Church to cover—one Church could sometimes step 
aside and allow the other to provide a decent living for 
some good man. He spoke still more strongly than did 
Dr. Caven in favor of organic union of these Churches. 

The Rev. A. Murray declared that the Methodist body 
came nearer to the Presbyterians than any other. He had 
received as great inspiration from reading John Wesley’s 
life and works as from reading the works of either Knox 
orCalvin. He also looked forward to organic urion be- 
tween the two Churches. 

It was a significant fact that the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of 
Sackville University, by whom these gentlemen were in- 
troduced, the Rev. Dr. Burns, and the Rev. Principal Bur- 
wash, of Victoria University, who replied to the fraternal 
addresses, all received their early religious training in the 
Presbyterian Church, as have also other prominent minis- 
ters and laymen of Canadian Methodjsm. 

To prevent the overlapping of denominational work in 
the sparsely settled missionary districts of the country, 
and to promote, as far as‘possible, the federation of the 
Protestant Churches, it was proposed to establish a federal 
court composed of representatives of the several Churches. 
Such court, however, was not to have power to deal with 





_the Christian Endeavor Society. 
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any questions of creed or discipline, or with any questio 

touching the vital independence of the negotiating deuom- 
inations. It is hoped that the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, the Baptist Missionary Society, and the Congre- 
gational Missionary Society will join in this federal court. 

With reference to a broad Protestant union, embracing 

also the Anglican Church in Canada, negotiations have 
been on foot for sone time, and very harmonious meetings 
have been held, with representatives of the Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches. The Conference would have been 
gratified if these negotiations for the union of the Prot- 
estant Churches had been brought to a successful termina- 
tion, but urged as a preliminary basis such a definition of 
the “Historic Episcopate’”? and Lambeth Articles as 
would bein harmony with the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject. 

For the first time the General Conference appointed a 
committee to deal with sociological subjects. To it was 
referred a memorial from Principal Grant, passed by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, on the subject of Chinese 
immigration. The General Assembly protested strongly 
against the odious and unjust discrimination practiced by 
Canada against the Government and people of China. It 
sought united effort to bring such influence to bear upon 
the Canadian Government as to secure the removal of this 
unjust discrimination. At present a tax of fifty dollars 
per head is exacted from every Chinese immigrant. This 
discrimination was exceedingly unjust and un-British. 
China places no such restriction on Canadians, and has a 
right to demand reciprocity of treatment. Our Canadian 
legislation was‘opposed to the principles of international 
comity and contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Refer- 
ring to the objection that Chinese immigration would de- 
grade white labor, Principal Grant declared that labor can 
triumph only by appealing to the principles of justice and 
the rights of humanity, and that its cause must be lost 
when it refuses to recognize that God has made of one 
blood all nations to dwell on ti face of the earth, and 
when it draws distinctions based upon race, color, creed or 
sex. If restrictions should be considered necessary, either 
on the part of China or Canada, it should be made accord- 
ing to treaty between the two nations concerned, and pot 
by the high-handed action on the part of one or the other. 
Says this memorial : 

** Our mission is to Christianize the world. What better means 
of doing so can there be than fairand courteous treatment of the 
greatest neighboring nations? What greater force could be ex- 
erted on China than the return to itof hundreds or thousands of 
their own countrymen brought to Christ during their sojourn in 
Canada? These would leaven China as no foreign force ever 
would. Let us lay the foundations of our new nation in right- 
eousness and human brotherhood, and not ina practical denial 
of both.”’ 

Much emphasis was given to this communication by the 
fact that the Christian Chinese wife of the Rev. Dr. 
McKay, an honored Presbyterian missionary in Formosa, 
has been subjected to the indignity of having the $50 capi- 
tation tax demanded. 

The Conference also took strong ground on the temper. 
ance question, denouncing the liquor traffic as a sin, 
against which the Church must wage unceasing war. 

The superannuation fund of the Church wasplaced upon 
a broader and more equitable footing. Each minister is 
to pay three per cent. of his income, and all connectional 
officers and college professors an additional amount of $50 
each. This, with grants from the publishing house and 
interest from invested funds, will practically meet the 
claims of the superannuated ministers. The laity of the 
Church will be asked only to provide for the widows and 
orphans. 

For thedevelopment of the Epworth League and Sunday- 
school interests of the Church a new office has been cre- 
ated, that of an Epworth League and Sunday-school Sec- 
retary. Hisduties shall be to promote the further develop- 
ment of leagues and schools and to unify and harmonize 
the organization of Young People’s societies. The selec- 
tion of the proper officer has been left to the General Con- 
ference Special Committee. 

Some strong protests came to the Conference from 
Endeavor Societies arising from the misconception that 
the Epworth League had withdrawn from affiliation with 

This is not the case. 
While maintaining the official name, the Epworth League, 
it gives free permission to any society to adopt also as a 
local designation the name of Christian Endeavor. The 
Rev. A. M. Phillips, B.D. and Professor Andrews, repre- 
senting the Christian Endeavor Society, have pnblished a 
joint letter expressing their satisfaction with the action 
of the General Conference and urging all Christian En- 
deavor Societies in the Methodist Church to affiliate with 
the Epworth League on that basis. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


- 





THE CHERRY CREEK CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. R. J. CRESWELL. 








IT was September 13th, a day of rare beauty at this pic- 
turesque spot on the banks of the Cheyenne River far out 
on the old Sioux reserve, sixty miles west of Pierre, the 
capital city of South Dakota. A village of white-zepees, 
arranged in a semicircle, with hundreds of lively Indian 
ponies picketed all around, with dusky forms flitting to 
and fro, formed an animated scene not soon to be forgotten 
by the beholder. Here, hundreds of Christian Indians had 
assembled for their great annual festival, ‘‘ the Conference 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches among 
the Dakota Indians.” Fully one thousand Indians were 
present. Of these two hundred and fifty were delegates. 


‘ The provision for the entertainment of this great assembly 


was most ample. Several beeves, a barrel of pork, several 
hundred ducks and prairie chickens, forty pounds of coffee 
and tea, and wagonloads of vegetables were consumed 
during the conference. Rations were issned as to an army 
in camp to the Indians in the tepees, while the white vis- 
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itors and missionaries were entertained in the homes and 
schoolrooms of the mission. 

The conference opened at 10:30 A.M. by a fitting discourse 
by the retiring moderator. The great council chamber, 
prepared and decorated for the occasion, was densely 
packed all the time with Indians. earefully watching the 
transactions of business and intently listening to the dis- 
cussions. 

The topics for discussion were: 

1. The Significance of the Fourth of July. . 

2. Resources of Livelihood Open to Dakota Indians. 

3. Benefits of the Conference. 

4, When will the Dakotas become Christians ? 

5. Purification of Worship. ‘ 

6. Conditions of Church Membership. 

7. The State of the Soul after Death. 

These discussions were scattered throughout Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, and were intensely interesting and 
very instructive to the natives. There were Indians pres- 
ent from all the thirteen Sioux agenciesand all the mission 
stations amovg the Sioux, who listened with the greatest 
attention. Many of them took full notes, and on their re- 
turn to their homes these themes will be rediscussed in. 
smaller gatherings, thus extending the information to 
many others. 

The meeting of the women was held on Saturday. It 
was one of the most striking scenes that can be witnessed 
anywhere in our broad land. Thelargeroom was thronged 
with Indian women, singing sweetly missionary hymns, 
bowing in prayer together for the coming of the kingdom 
of our Lord, and casting their generous offerings into his 
treasury. They are organized into thirty-three local or 
ganizations which raised over $800 for mission work the 
past year. 

The Dakota Presbytery came together in several ses- 
sions. This body is composed of nineteen ministers (of 
whom fourteen are Indians) and eighteen churches, with 
1,229 members, whose contributions aggregated $3,590 last 
year. The Rev. John P. Williamson, D D., Greenwood, 
So. Dak., is the General Missionary of this widely scat- 
tered presbytery. It has no geographical boundaries, but 
extends to any section inhabited by Dakota Indians. 

The Dakota Congregational Association also convened. 
It comprises ten ministers (of whom five are Indians) and 
twelve churches, with 685 members. Their contributions 
were also very liberal. 

The anniversary of the Dakota Y. M. C. A. was an inter- 
esting gathering of the young men of the tribe. They 
reported thirty local organizations, which contributed 
$300 for general work, besides generous gifts for local ob- 
jects. 

: The Dakota Christian Endeavor Union, orgarized only 
one year ago, already enrolls six local societies. 

The Dakota Native Missionary Society held their annual 
reunion on Sabbath afternoon. It was addressed mainly 
by their own missionaries. They reported annual mission- 
ary offerings amounting to $1,610. They have five missiona- 
ries in their ownemploy. The gatherings of all these or- 
ganizations were marked by decorum and enthusiasm. The 
people received a great impulse for the work of the coming 
year. Take it allin all, it was arare rich week of precious 
privileges. The Sabbath was the crowning day of the whole 
series. The climax was the celebration of the Lora’s Sup- 
per. Hundreds of converted Dakotas, 86 lately savage pa- 
gans, were seated in semicircles on the grass. The ad- 
dresses were powerful and appropriate. The interest was 
most tender and reverent. Tears were freely shed. The 
whites, who shared in the feast, were touched in their 
hearts. How sweetly those Indian communicants sang: 
“*T love to tell the story,” “‘ I hear Thy welcome voice,” and 
kindred hymns. These newborn prairie children of 
our Lord can sing sweetly, and how they love to sing 
hymns of praise to Him who hath redeemed them by His 
blood | Thus these loving disciples of two diverse races 
obeyed thecommand of theirdying Redeemer: ‘‘ Thisdoin 
remembrance of me.”’ It was ascene never to be forgotten 
by those who shared in it or witnessed it. 

In March, 1869, the Rev. John P. Williamson, D.D., 
founded a mission among the Yankton Sioux, a band of 
gross idolaters, lazy, worse than useless vagabonds. This 
was the first effort put forth for their evaygelization. In 
March, 1871, a Presbyterian church of eighteen members 
was organized at Greenwood, D. T. It has grown steadily 
all these twenty-three years till it now numbers 165. It is 
one of the largest and most liberal churches in the Synod 
of South Dakota. In December, 1877, Hill church was or- 
ganized, eleven miles east of Greenwood. From twenty- 
seven members it has grown to ninety. Cedar Church, 
twelve miles northwest of Greenwood, was organ- 
ized in October, 1877, with twenty-three members. It 
now numbers forty-seven members. Heyata, the youngest 
of this group of flourishing churches, enrolls twenty-eight 
members. These congregations possess comfortable church 
homes and our well equipped for efficient service. They 
and the schools under the supervision of Dr. Williamson 
are rapidly transforming the Yankton Sioux—the recent 
terror of the prairies—into useful, industrious, Christian 
citizens of South Dakota. These grand results of mission 
ary efforts in the recent past among this fierce tribe of 
Dakota warriors, even the much-dreaded Sioux, furnish an 
all-sufficient answer to the oft-repeated question, ‘‘ Do mis- 
sions pay ?” These Presbyterian and Congregational mis- 
sionaries have accomplished more for the right solution of 
the Indian problem than all the soldiers our Government 
has ever marched against the dusky warriors of the great 
West. Behold what God hath wrought through them 
among this very peculiar people. 

Rouua, N. D. 


_ 
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THE college settlement and 
years ago by the Rev. E, A. Lawrence, at Baltimore, is now 
carried on under the auspices of the First Congregational 
Church and the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Johns Hopkins University, and is called ‘‘ The Lawrence 
Memorial Association.” , 


mission, founded. several . 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CENTENNIAL OF WINCHESTER PRESBY- 
TERY. — 


BY THE REV. W. H. WOODS. 


THE Presbytery of Winchester celebrated its centennial 
on the twelfth of September in the ancient village of Shep- 
herdstown, Jefferson County, W. Va. The entire day was 
spent in carrying out an appropriate and attractive pro- 
gram. Dr. James R. Graham, Moderator of the Southern 
Assembly at Nashville, read a most interesting historical 
paper, in which the men and the times immediately preced- 
ing the formation of the presbytery were set forth. Dr. 
Graham has spent almost his whole ministerial life in this 
presbytery, in one pastoral charge, and has been for years 
its stated clerk. Among the interesting facts set forth in 
his paper were certain newly discovered items which made 
it almost sure that the first Presbyterian congregation in 
all the valley of Virginia was not, as has long been sup- 
posed, on the Opequon, in Frederick County, nor yet at the 
“Qld Stone Church,” far up the valley, but at this same 
village of Shepherdstown. This, from both civil and eccle- 
siastical records, was almost positively identified with the 
ancient ‘ Po-to-moke,” which bas been located all over the 
valley. There was a singular propriety, therefore, in hold- 
ing the centennial services in Shepherdstown. 

One of the first members of Winchester Presbytery was 
Moses Hoge, who with Nash Le Grand and Dr. William 
Hill, was among the giants of those days. Dr. Hoge’s dis- 
tinguished grandson, the Rev. Dr. Moses D. Hoge, of Rich- 
mond, Va., was present on this occasion and delivered an 
eloquent address. The Hoge family, like that of the Alex- 
anders, seems to be one in which ability and wonderful fe- 
licity of speech are hereditary. In the afternoon the Rev. 
Dr. White, of Winchester, delivered a stirring address on 
**Presbyterianism.”’ The Rev. Dr. Geo. Norcross, of the 
Presbytery of Carlisle, brought to the occasion fraternal 
greetings from old Carlisle, which, in part at least, was the 
mother presbytery. 

The Rev. Dr. Jas. P. Smith stated clerk of the Synod of 
Virginia, mentioned, among other items, one of singular 
interest. The synod in old days met oftenin Winchester 
Presbytery. So near, so fraternal were the Pennsylvania 
Presbyterians (whom Winchester Presbytery has always 
touched) that the synod once actually metin Washington, 
Penn. At that session a communication was received from 
the Presbytery of Transylvania, in Kentucky, asking ad- 
vice in the matter of two churches, ‘‘ which refused to re- 
ceive into their communion those who held slaves !”” 

There havealways been the most cordial relations between 
Winchester and Carlisle. Both are old, conservative and 
influential presbyteries. Both are on the border. How 
Carlisle may stand on the question of Organic Union the 
writer is not informed ; but Winchester, one of the oldest 
and most influential presbyteries in the Southern Church, 
is almost solidly opposed to it. 

The presbytery has now forty-three churches as against 
seventeen a hundred years ago; but the territory is now 
much smaller. Thesons of old Winchester have gone out 
over the whole South. In the old days men came down 
into itsterritory from afar to preach the Gospel in the 
wilderness. All that is changed now. The presbytery 
covers its own ground and more beside. On its roll are the 
names of three men who are preaching the Gospel on the 
other side of the world. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


FIVE church buildings in Pine County, Wis., were de- 
stroyed by the forest fires and seven Sabbath-schools were 
burned out. 


. .-Lane Seminary opened recently with twenty-six 
students. The address at the evening exercises was by 
Prof. H. W. Hulbert on ‘“‘ The Mission of Our Life.” 


..-The Swedish Parliament has shown its interest in 
religions influences for Swedish sailors by an appropria- 
tion of 10,000 crowas for church work among those who are 
gathered in foreign harbors. 


...-The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports receipts for August of $24,881, against 
$48,692 for August, 1893. The total receipts from Novem- 
-ber ist, 1893, to August 3ist, 1894, were $667,500 against 
$745,492 for the corresponding period of last year. 


..--General Booth reached St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
last week. His planis to visit the Maritime Provinces and 
the Dominion of Canada, and reach this city October 20th. 
He will then visit New England and the West. Elaborate 
preparations are being made for his entertainment here. 


....Wecalled attention some months ago to the fact 
that a new constitution for the Reformed Church in the 
United States had been submitted to the classes of that 
body for approval or disapproval. The result is that the 
new constitution has been rejected. The reasons for the 
rejection have not yet been fully brought out. A corre- 
spondent of The Reformed Church Messenger urges that 
these reasons be given, and that a full discussion may 
be had so that the next General Synod may be in a position 
to submit a further revision. 


.... The 350th anniversary of the introduction of the Ref- 
ormation into the old province of Henneberg, in Germany, 
has been made theoccasion of the preparation and publica- 
tlon of a biography of John Forster, D.D., the reformer. 
Dr. Forster as a famous Hebrew scholar and a co-laborer 
with Luther, was closely connected with the various ques- 
tions of the times, especially the Form of Concord. The 
author, the Rev. W. Germann, Ph.D., has made careful in- 
vestigation of many hitherto little-known manuscripts, 
and it is said has furnished much valuable information for 
scholars. 


-.++. The Congregational Home Missionary Society reports 
receipts for five months of $175,406, an advance of nearly 


. last year. 
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$50,000 on the receipts for the corresponding period of 
The society has issued a circular saying that 
in view of the fact that it was compelled to reduce the 
appropriations for the current year $75,000 below those of 
last year, it will devote any surplus above these appro- 
priations to the restoration of the amount reduced before 
it tries to liquidate the debt. Accordingly they make an 
earnest plea for every Congregational church in the coun- 
try to take up at least one collection for the work of the 
society. 


...-A writer in The Central Presbyterian gives some in- 
teresting statistics in regard to the contributions of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church to foreign and home mis- 
sions for the'ten years from 1884 to 1893. It is to be kept in 
mind that the figures give all the donations to foreign 
missions, but not all of those to home missions, because 
much of the money raised by societies and Sabbath-schools 
for the latter cause is spent locally, and many individual 
donations do not appear in any statistical tables, so that 
the absolute total for home missions would probably be 
several thousand dollars larger than appears in the availa- 
ble reports; still they give a pretty good summary. Tak- 
ing first foreign missions, the donations by Sabbath-schools 
have risen from 36,682 to 812,138; by societies from $12,470 
to $34,736 ; by churches and individuals from $51,014 to $78,- 
667. Legacies have shown a curious unevenness; the first 
year they are reported is 1886, when $397 was the sum 
total ; they advanced in 1887 to $8,024, and fell off in 1889 to 


. $1,934, then advanced in the next year to $14,927, and last 


year reached the lowest point since 1886, 31,662. The total 
for foreign missions was, in 1884, $70,167, and it advanced 
to $130,276 in 1892, but last year*fell off to $127,811. 
The greatest growth in any single years was in 
1887, when the contributions rose from $73,000 to 
$84,000, and in 1892 when they rose from $112,000 to $130,000. 
In home missions the growth in the totals has been still 
more marked. While the amount reported to the Assem- 
bly’s treasury has not varied very greatly, being $45,309 in 
1884, $61,923 in 1892 and $58,891 in 1893, the returns from the 
presbyteries and synods for local work have risen pretty 
steadily with no serious falling off at any time from $39,768 
in 1884 to $128,893 in 1892. Last year’s record showed again 
a falling off to $109,758. The legacies yaried very greatly, 
as in the case of foreign missions and in somewhat of the 
same ratio, the highest sum, however; reached being $7,982 
in 1892. Thus the total contributions for home missions 
were in 1884 $85,000, in 1890 $137,000, and in 1892 $190 816, 
_while last year, as shown, there was a falling off to about 
$163,000. Meanwhile the membership of the Church has 
also grown but ina less proportion. The membership in 
1884 was 131,258 and in 1893 188,546. The marked growth in 
1889 was when the synodical work became general. special 
evangelists and agents were placed in the field and the in- 
crease was very rapid. About $12,000 of the increase in 
1892 was due to contributions made that year by several 
large city churches toward the erection of new churches 
within their city limits. 


-... The exact status and condition of the famous Christ- 


- ward movement of the Jews of Southeastern Russia, 


headed by the litterateur and lawyer, Joseph Rabinowitz, 
of Kishinev, who was one of the attractions of the World’s 
Congress of Religions in Chicago, has been the subject of 
considerable controversy. It certainly is a most unique 
religions movement, the object being the organization of a 
national Jewish Christian Church, in which the Jews shall 
retain their national characteristics, such as circumcision, 
observance of the seventh day, andthe like. Pastor Ana- 
ker, Secretary of the Leipsic Jewish Mission Society, re- 
cently paid a visit to Kishinev, in order to see for himself 
how matters stand. His report is very interesting. Ra- 
binowitz’s church has much the appearance of a modern 
synagog. Over the altaris a Torah shrine and above it 
the tablesof the law. Totheright is the Lord’s Prayer and 
to the left the leading tenets of the new movement. On 
the altar lies a Hebrew Bible, Old and New Testament, 
bound in one volume. Similar Bibles are found in the 
seats of the church for the use of the worshipers, and, in 
addition, slips are put in the seats, giving the texts of the 
Psalms and Prophets to be read and discussed. Rabino- 
witz is a man of fifty-seven, a robust man, but somewhat 
lame, one leg being shorter than the other. In the church, 
however, he uses no cane. When he enters he first kneels 
at the altar to pray and then kisses the Bible lying on the 
altar. Then follows a long liturgical service with the 
reading of Psalms. The conclusion of the liturgy is the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Shema Israel, the famous 
Jewish prayer. Then follows the sermon. It is 
Rabinowitz’s method to take two texts—one from 
the, Old Testament and one from the New, and 
to compare their contents. On the occasion referred 
to he took the Aaronitic blessing of Lev. 6: 24-26, and the 
close of Luke, 24: 45-53. He uses the Jewish-German jar- 
gon in his addresses. His sermon showed in a simple man- 
ner how the true blessing of Aaron could not be secured 
save through the Lord Jesus Christ. Then followed the 
final prayer and the benediction. The fact that the con- 
gregation scarcely participates at all in the services is ow- 
ing to the fact that no organization as such exists, the 
Russian Government having as yet refused to acknowledge 
the new movement as a separate religious communion. 
Accordingly Rabinowitz is not allowed to baptize his con- 
verts.@@ to unite them into a church organization. They 
must seek church homesin other Christian communions 
already recognized by the State. Unfortunately the Prot- 
estant leaders of Jewish mission work in Russia, notably 
Pastor Faltin, of Kishinev, a successful veteran of three 
decades in this work, no longer trust the movement of Ra- 
binowitz altogether, especially the program of organizing 
a distinctively Jewish-Christian Church. Anaker defends 
the reformer, and asks, why objections are made to Rabin- 
owitz’s method of celebrating the death of the Lord on the 
Jewish Pascal day and his resurrection on the Jewish 
Easter and not on the Christian, It mustindeed be ac- 
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knowledged that the movement has not turned out to be 
what its warm friends, notably Professor Delitzsch, of - 
Leipsic, ten years ago hoped and prayed that it would. 
Rabinowitz’s sincerity can be doubted as little as can be 
that of the other Jewish-Christian reformer, Rabbi Lich- 
tenstein, of Tapio Szele, in Hungary. 








Missions. 


MR. TAMURA AGAIN. 


BY GEORGE W. KNOX, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


THE action of the Church of Christ in Japan in regard 
to Mr. Tamura needs a further word. His offense was the 
publication in the United States of a little book, ‘“‘ The 
Japanese Bride.”’ Rightly or wrongly, the Japanese took 
it as a slander on Japan’s women, and its author as a man 
who defamed his country in a foreign land and a foreign 
tongue for gain. What if Sir Edwin Arnold and other 
foreigners had too high an opinion of Japan’s daughters, 
was it incumbent on a Japanese to attempt to make them 
less admirable to Occidentals? Had Mr. Tamura been a 
reformer he had written in his own tongue to his own 
countrymen; but he confessed that he wrote for gain. 

That represents the feeling prevalent; and it is not too 
much to say that a similar offense by an American against 
American home life, say in England, would not be judged 
Jeniently. But in Japan patriotism is a religion. The 
most fervid excitement in the times of our Civil War was 
pot greater than the excitement in Japan now. A synod 
escapes it not more than other bodies. 

Then, too, Christians have long been charged with being 
unpatriotic, and Mr. Tamura’s book was held to substanti- 
ate the charge. Synod wished to disprove that. 

But further, Mr. Tamura has waged a relentless war 
against his nlinisterial brethren and the missionaries, for 
years past. His little paper, Life, has been -most bitter, 
personal and unfair. None who opposed him escaped, and 
he has changed from eulogy to bitter attack in a few days 
when some missionary has refused to further his schemes. 
Had other charges, covering these facts, been laid before 
Synod, severe action Would have been justified. 

Mr. Tamura’s church stands with him, we are told. But 
the leading and independent men had left his church years 
ago, and the remnant has neither numbers nor influence, 
His church has been far from self-supporting for years. 
Mr. Tamura’s own salary was paid in good part by the 
missions previous to his last visit to the United States. 
His work is in no sense self-supporting nor successful. 

While in this country Mr. Tamura appealed to the “‘ con- 
servative”’ sentiment, and charged Japanese ministers and 
missionaries with heresy. On that plea he obtained some 
funds. Those of us who knew the facts were amused, as 
well as annoyed. Since his return to Japan he hasshown 
how deep his orthodoxy goes. When the Meiji Gakiun in 
the interests of conservative teaching dismissed a lecturer 
Mr. Tamura was active in abetting the students who re- 
belled in protest against this action. 

None will sympathize with Synod’s summary and un- 
constitutional action. We agree with the protest of the 
Missionary Council, but that protest was not purposed, for 
a moment, as an indorsement of Mr. Tamura. Great 
provocation and popular excitement do not excuse injus- 
tice. The Synod erred, but its error does not justify Mr. 
Tamura nor render him and his work worthy the support 
of Americans. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J. - 
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MISSIONS AND HEALTH. 


BY MRS. M; P. PARMELEE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





THE other day some women brought to the missionary 
doctor a sick baby which he turned over to his wife. AsI 
was indisposed, it was brought to my room and laid upon 
my pretty rug. I made preparations for its relief, then, 
bending over it, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, how dirty the baby 
is!’ The mother replied: ‘‘‘Yes, it has just had smallpox, 
and I am afraid to wash it.”’ 

All winter long the missionary physician vaccinated 
each morning, without charge, all who would come; yet 
near neighbors failed to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity and paid the penalty. 

Some montis since I was called to see a sick woman. On 
entering her room a most repulsive sight met my eye. 
Beside the mother lay a four-year-old child covered with 
loathsome smallpox pustules. I must have made a per- 
ceptible start; but the reputed trust in God of the m®- 
sionary, and my desire to be a ‘‘neighbor” in the New 
Testament sense of the word, forbade retreat, so I pro- 
ceeded to relieve the sufferer. Then I said to her: ‘‘ Why 
do you not bind up this child’s hands ?” 

““We do,” she replied, taking off her head-handkerchief 
and winding it loosely about his hands, which he at once 
unwound and threw from bim. : 

One of the bystanders—there is always a crowd, espe- 
cially if anything privateiz on hand—said: “If his hands 
are bound up, he will cry all the time and spoil his eyes ; 
prise would be worse than spoiling his face; and ishe not a 

oy ?”? 

When I left the room red drops were falling uporf the 
red calico-covered pillows. As I returned to my little ones, 
doubtless I was saying over the phrase so universal here— 
“God is merciful ”—when, unluckily, [took up a new In- 
DEPENDENT. Under the heading ‘‘ Sanitary,’ I began to 
read as follows: ‘“‘ Take a single breath in the vicinity of 
a smallpox patient, and if your system is in the right con- 
dition,” ete., ete. My system seems not to have been in 
the “‘ right condition,” ‘and we all escaped. 

As if to confirm the truthof my recital, a poor woman 
is this moment entering my room with a child in her arms 
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newly recovered from smallpox. It is simply impossible 
to avoid contact with it when it is epidemic, as it has been 
this winter. No amount of caution to those below stairs 
avails to keep such persons from finding us out, for no one 
is afraid of the disease, and they open the door and walk 
in. My visitor has been married ten years and has but 
this one child, and it is a boy; and I tried to persuade her 
to have him vaccinated, butin vain. Now she is troubled 
because the red marks do not disappear, and has consulted 
a jinjee (conjurer), who has furnished a charm for the con- 
sideration of five piasters—about twenty cents. It is 
a paper having ‘“‘good ” things written on it and sealed up 
in a triangular tin case, which is suspended by a string of 
blue beads from the child’s neck. Large blue beads have 
an important function in this region. 

Two or three of them with as many cloves of garlic are 
hung upon a fig tree, or a cow’s or goat’s forehead, or on 
the door of a new house to ward off the “‘evileye.” One 
objection that this woman had to vaccination was that in 
case she secured it for her boy, she must not heat water or 
cook food in her room, and having but one room this 
would be very inconvenient, especially in cold weather. 
That is, she confounded vaccination with smallpox, which, 
the common people say, is very particular indeed as to 
cleanliness, and especially opposed to steam and smells. 

They seem to impersonate this disease. Their beds are 
spread upon the floor, laid down at night, piled upin the 
morning and covered with a spread. If one wishes to 
sweep where asmallpox patiént is lying, she very politely 
requests the disease to remove to the lounge which is a 
sine qua non in their houses. If any lack of respect is 
shown, the consequences may be serious. 

We mean to be prudent, but when unexpectedly exposed 
to smallpox, Isaiah 32: 20 seems to prove an antidote— 
‘Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” All will 
understand that the customs which I have described no 
longer obtain among evangelicals. Do not missions pay ? 

TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 








Biblical Research. 





SoME, at least, are willing to draw practical conclusions 
from the radical and neological criticism current in certain 
circles of biblical scholarship. Instructive is the plea re- 
cently put forth by a representative of this class in advoca- 
cy of the proposition that the Old Testament should be 
abolished as a basis and source of religious instruction. 
The anonymous writer of the brochure in question has en- 
titled his work “ Das Judenchristenthum in der religidsen 
Volkserziehung des deutschen Protestantismus” (Grunow, 
Leipzig). The run of the argument is about the following: 
A general and cursory survey of the history of the Israel- 
ites is, indeed, still necessary in education, but an hour or 
two would suffice for this. All further instruction in the 
Old Testament is not only not necessary but is even dan- 
gerous. It can be dispensed with because of the unique 
origin of Christianity, which can be understood and ex- 
plained without going back to Old Testament premises. 
Christ did not draw his ‘“‘ world-redeeming ideas” from 
Judaism, but toa much larger degree secured the stones 
for his religious structure from the philosophy and thought 
of the heathen. Christianity bears exactly the same rela- 
tions to the Gentile world that it does to the Jewish. It 
has its roots in the grand total development of mankind, 
and the character of the New Testament religion is so en- 
tirely unique and new that an acquaintance with Old Tes- 
tament Judaism does not contribute the least to the under- 
gpanding of the religion of Christ. The point in Christian 
education is to place Christ prominently before those who 
are to be instructed. Todo this it is as little necessary to 
go back to the Old Testament as it is to go back to the 
Nibelungenlied and the Gudrun story in order to under- 
stand Luther. In fact, to try to understand Christianity 
via Old Testament Judaism is a dangerous process, since 
the spirit of the two is entirely different. In the two 
spheres there is an entirely different faith-life and a differ- 
ent morality. The Decalog, too, is too poor and superficial 
to arouse a deep conviction and consciousness of sin, and 
Christ himself has, by the appointment of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and by his opinion of John the Baptist, declared the 
Old Testament as abrogated. It does, indeed, contain 
many stories that can be utilized for educational purposes, 
but such are also found elsewhere; and to speak of the 
Creation or the Fall or the Flood as historical facts is an 
‘‘abyse” of the Bible. Then, too, such a method of in- 
struction is a violation of the laws of psychology, since it 
offers no points of contact to a child reared in a Christian 
world of thought. Indeed, the Old Testament is not 
only something foreign in spirit toa Christian child, but 
the more Christian its training has been the greater will 
be the antipathy felt in trying to unite Jewish history with 

German Christian training. 

“ It is high time to remove from the ghoulders of the holy form 
of Jesus the prophetic Messiah-cloak, so that we may be able to 
see the Son of Manshining forth in all hisglory.” ‘* The German 
people, as well as all other nations, will only then reach its high- 
est stage of development when it unites itself with the Spirit of 
Christ without the intervention of Judaism.” 


.... The New Testament formula év Xpior«) has been made 
the subject of a special investigation by Privat-docent 
Deissmann, who publishes his conclusions in a brochure 
entitled ‘‘ Die neutestamentliche Formel ‘in Christo Jesu,’ 
wntersucht.” Proceeding from the standpoint that the 
characteristic feature of this formula consists in the con- 
nection of the preposition év with the dative of a person, 
the investigation examines analogous cases in profane lit- 
erature and in chronological order, the cases presented by 
the Septuagint also being included, with the result that 
the combination év Xpcor« is classical Greek, and not a He- 
braism, and its meaning is to be settled accordingly. It 
was Paul who originated this favorite formula in his reli- 
gious system, in order to give expression to the idea that the 
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connection between believers and the spiritual Christ i 
that of being locally in him (local aufzufassende Sich- 
befinden in dem pneumatischem Christus—in the pneuma 
element, which was probably locally understood and com- 
pared with the air. Paul, it is contended, everywhere uses 
this formula in this sense, and Deissmann gives a new in- 
terpretation to quite a number of passages in accordance 
with this view. In the Deutero-Pauline Epistles the for- 
mula has already lost much of its clearness and original 
significance, and begins to be stereotyped. Characteristic- 
ally for John we find in his writings that the being of be- 
lievers in the exalted Christ is transferred to their connec- 
tion with the Christ on earth. In the Theol. Literaturzei- 
tung, No. 15, Dr. Adolf Link acknowledges the correctness 
of the fundamental idea of Deissmann, but corrects some 
of his extreme views, drawing special attention to those 
constructions in which the év cannot be explained locally. 
That in this formula the spiritual (pnewmatische) Kipioc is 
always meant, is the opinion, also, of the great majority of 
modern exegetes. 








Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 7TH. - 
JESUS AT NAZARETH.—LUvEE 4: 16-30. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘See that ye refuse not him that speak- 
eth.”’—Heb. 12 : 25. 

NoTEs.—With the story of this lesson must becompared 
the two similar accounts given in Matt. 13 : 54-58, and Mark 
6: 1-6. Scholars differ as to the identity of these accounts 
with that of our lesson. ** Nazareth.”—A hill town 
some miles from the lake ofGennesareth. This lesson telis 
how he left Nazareth to live in the larger town of Caper- 
naum, at the head of the lake. “* Stood up to read.”— 
Another reader had already read the lesson from the Law. 
Probably the minister in charge called on him to read, as 
was not unusual ; and he may have done it before when he 
lived there. His success as a teacher in Jerusalem, of 
which they had all heard, would account for theinvitation. 
It is to be noticed that he stood to read, but sat down to 
talk, different from what Paul did at Antioch, where he 
rose to speak after another had read. -“* Was delivered 
unto him the book.””—An attendant (not what we would call 
minister) brought him the roll from the closet behind the 
reader’s place. Many rolls must have been kept there, for 
Isaiah is large enough to have made one roll. Found 
the place.”’—Perhaps the regular reading for that Sabbath. 
It is [s. 61:1, 2, with addition of 58: 6. He may have read 
the whole intervening passage, which is Messianic, apply- 
ing first to the return from Babylon, and the acceptance of 
the holy remnant as the servant of Jehovah.——_—“ Release 
to the captives.”"—The return from captivity is here com- 
pared with the year of jubilee. “* Physician, heal thy- 
self.””—That is, Do for your own town what you are said to 
have done for others; do miracles of healing here. 
“ Widows in Israel.’’—See 1 Kings 17 a: d 18. ** Za- 
rephath.”—The Revised Version properly retains the Old 
Testament forms of the proper name, which the Old Ver- 
sion here changes to Sarepta, the Greek form. ““Lepers 
in Israel.’’—See 2 Kings 5. “ Filled with wrath.” —Be- 
cause Jesus had practically said that just as Elijah and 
Elisha (not Elias and Eliseus) had done their miracles for 
strangers, so he would go elsewhere for his, ** Passing 
through the midst of them.””—Apparently miraculously. The 
chief reason for supposing that this is a different account 
from those in Matthew and Mark is because it seems here 
implied that he did no miracles, while a few are referred 
to in those gospels. 

Instruction.—Jesus was a church-goer. He had gone 
regularly in his youth, and now kept it up in his manhood, 
He did not hold himself too wise or good or great to atterd 
worship with the common people, even in all their bigotry 
and folly. He did not prefer to worship in the woods or 
mountains, or to read his Bible at home. If Jesus could 
find it useful to go with the people to divine worship we 
can. If the poor minister or the wicked church members 
did not keep him away they need not keep us away. 

Jesus knew his Bible. He could find the place. Often 
in prayer-meeting when the minister gives out a passage 
to be read in concert, many have trouble to find it. They 
do not study their Bible. Let teachers see that scholars 
know the order of the books. 

Jesus was willing to do good religious work among his 
own people. His life had been such that he was not 
ashamed to. No one could charge him with inconsistency. 
A pure, unspotted life as boy and young man makes it 
easy to try to enter on any service for others. It is the 
consciousness of our own shortcomings, known to others, 
that often makes it hard for us to enter on Christian work 
for them. : 

Jesus is the great deliverer and Savior. Whatever hope 
of deliverance is in the Old Testament, even if it referred 
originally to deliverance from physical captivity, is ful- 
filled by Christ’s deliverance from spiritual enslavement. 

Jesus said “ To-day hath this Scripture been fulfilled in 
your ears.” Equally our time is to-day; now is the day 
of salvation. | 

The experience of Jesus at Nazareth is apt to be repeated 
elsewhere. We are likely not to recognize the rapidly 
growing greatness and ability of those whom we have 
known from childhood. A father may not understand how 
his son has grown far beyond himself through superior 
patural ability and education. One’s townsmen may fail 
to see what there is remarkable in their neighbor whom 
others are admiring. Probably they are not capable of 
seeingit. His ability isa kind they do not understand. 

No quarrels are more disgraceful than church quarrels. 
Here was a riot right in the synagog, right in the church. 
Let us have peace in church, at least, among those who 
accept the mission of Him who came to bring “peace on 
earth, good-will to men,” 
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It is an old story, this of Jesus rejected at home, Elijah 
and Elisha doing miracles’ for strangers. We must try 


and see the best in our own people. Let the child learn to_ 


honor bis parents, or his teacher or minister, before they 
are called to other places of greater influence. 

They thought they could kill their troublesome neighbor, 
but his time was not yet come. Truth does not die so 
easily. Jesus knew how to escape when he wanted to. 


The Nazarenes had the chance of their lives, and they © 


lost it—lost it because they were not willing to be taught 
by a townsman : they rejected native talent because it was 
native. We are to seek the truth with open hearts, even if 
it comes from the most unlikely sources. 

The Gospelis sent by us to the heathen, but will our 
own people reject it? Are there not many Nazarenes about 
us who scorn the message, looking with contempt on the 
poor preachers? Well, they may perish; but the heathen 
will accept it and be saved. 

Here is a lesson about mobs. They are unreasoning and 
murderous. A mob would have killed Jesus at the be- 
ginning of his ministry. A mob did secure his murder at 
last. 








Ministerial Register. 


BEEBE, FRep., ord. recently, Norton, O. 

BUZZELL, Henry A., Rhinelander, Wis., accepts call to Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

CARSON, A. B., Falls City, Mich., resigns. 

CONLEY, G. L., Huntington, Ind., resigns. 

DIVINE, F. H.. Eaton, accepts call to West Troy, N. Y. 

GORDON, M. W., Camden, S. C., resigns. 

sac! ira A.C., Rochester Theo. Sem., called to Eau Claire, 

Ss. 


LISK, C. WAYLAND, Lauverne, Minn., resigns. 
NEGU®, Mitton N., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Owego, N. Y. 
NEWTON, F. H., Kasoto, Minn., resigns. 
ROZELLE, F. L., Oskaloosa, Ia., resigns. 
SNIDER. A. W., Wahoo, Neb., resigns. 
SPRAGUE, FRANK, Chippewa Falls, called to Vernon, Wis. 
STITH, G.L., Haverhill, Mass., accepts call to Hartford,Conn. 
WOOD, J. M., Ottumwa, Ia., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARMITAGE, D. E., ord. September 11th, South Shore, S. D. 
can * “heh Manpvs, Dubuque, Ia., accepts call to New Lisbon, 


BEARD, Wrcuaprp L., ord. recently, Huntington, Conn. 

BISSELL. Frank A., Anthony, Cal., resigns. 

BOSWORTH. Epwarp L.. accepts call to assistant pastorate of 
the First ch., Oberlin. O. 

BRICKETT, Harry L., Lynnfield, accepts call to Marion, Mass. 

BURR, Marcus, South Glastonbury, accepts call to the Goshen 
ch., Lebanon, Conn. 

CARLISLE, Cuartes B., Seward, Neb., accepts call to Win- 
throp, Ta. 

CLARK, Writram D., Chesterfield, I1l., resigns. 

Serre. Frank M., Litchfield, Mich., withdraws resig- 
nation. 

COYLE, Joun P., First ch., North Adams, Mass., accepts call to 
First ch., Denver, Col. 

CROKER. Jonun, Kingsley. Ia., resigns. 

DALGREN, J. A. ord. September 17th, Warren, Penn. 

ELDRED. Joun W., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Chillicothe and 
Meadville, Mo. 

EVELAND. SAMUEL. Ionia, Ia., accepts call to Joplin, Mo. 

EVERT, Hewry S., Lenora, Kan., accepts call to Cashton and 
Leon, Wis. 

—- MARSTON 3., Waucoma, Ia., accepts call to Dundee, 


FRITZ. BENJAMIN F., Greenwich, O., withdraws resignation. 
SAR eet. CHARLES E., Keene, N. H., called to Waltham, 
ass, 
HEMENWAY. W. F., Eureka, Kan., resigns. 
KANTNER, Writtam C., Corvallis, accepts call to Salem, Ore. 
LOOMIS, W. H., accepts call to New Ipswich, Mass. 
McGR&GOR. ALExANDER, Dunkirk, Ind., accepts call to Lowry 
Hill, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MURPHY, Crirwes G., becomes pastor, Wallace, Neb. 
PARSONS, CHARLES, ord. September 6th, Webster, S. D. 
PAYNE, Wi11AM B., Gowrie, Ia., resigns. 
PHELPS, LAWRENCE, Chelsea, Mass., resigns. 
POWER, Jouy, Chadron, accepts call to Kearney, Neb. 
SHANTON, L. ALLEN, Carson City, Mich., accepts call to Stouff- 
ville, Ont. 
SLANEY, Josepu H., Akron, O., resigns. 
SPIRE, Witr1aM J., Hartwick, accepts call to Linn Grove, Ia. 
STILES, D. F., Siloam Springs, Ark., resigns, 
WEBBER, BERTHOLD L., ord. recently, Clay Center, Neb. 
LUTHERAN. 


BOWLES, J. D., Prosperity, accepts call to Pomaria, S. C. 

DINGELDEY. J., inst. September 2d, Cleveland, O. 

ERNSBERGER, C. S., Osborne, accepts call to Leipsic, O. 

EERE. GeorGe H., Des Moines, Ia., called to Shippensburg, 
enn. 

LINK, Joun H., Roca, Neb., resigns. 

: — H. L., Duluth, Minn., accepts call to McKeesport, 

enn. 

PFENNINGER, H., Arneckville, called to Breinham, Tex. 
SHEALY, J. D., Caughman, S. C., accepts call to Concord, N. C. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, Wws., Ambler, Penn., accepts call to Pennington, N. J. 
CAMERON, Leroy L., inst. September llth, St. Paul, Minn. 
CAUGHEY, A. H., Erie, Penn., accepts call to Kingsville, O. 
COLVILLE, G. M., Meth. Epis., accepts call to Jamestown, N. Y. 
CUMMINGS, J. E., Le Claire, accepts call to Cedar Rapids, Wis. 
GRIFFITH, Jonny, becomes permanent pastor, Oregon, Wis. 
McDOWELL, A. G., inst. September 18th, Honeybrook, Penn. 
McLEOD, W. E., Wessington, S. D., resigns. 

PEABODY, WarRDC., Wilson, accepts call to Oakfield, N. Y. 
WRIGHT, W. S., Pearsall, Tex., accepts call to Portland, Ore. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BAZETT-JONES, E. A., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 


mae tage . Woops, Chicago, IIL, accepts call to Philadelphia, 
enn. 


JONES, W. StxotruHer, Fairfield, Conn., accepts call to New 
Castile, Del. 
KRAMER, C. C., New Orleans, accepts call to New Iberia, La. 
OCKFORD, T. S., Chester, Vt., accepts call to Port Deposit, Md. 
SAVAGE, W. R., Bradford, accepts call to Lynnhaven, Va. 
SINGSEN, A. G., Bainbridge, N. Y., accepts call to Findlay, O. 
Wald. EDWARD, Hyattsville, Md., accepts call to Berryville, 
a. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 
ANTHONY, RB. H., Cumb. Pres., Sturgis, Ky., accepts call to 
Paris, Tenn. 


OGGIB8, H., Ret. Patch. Woodstock, N. Y 
AR W., Free 


B . N. Y., resigns. 
HARRIs, W. ap., inst. September 5th, Lowell, Mass, 
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Literature. 


Tae prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
Dy us as an eq to thetr publish for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice, 


MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER.* 


THESE Memoirs have not been published amid so much 
eagerness of public expectation as prepared the way for 
the Talleyrand volumes, but they have probably been 
read with more surprise at their value. They come 
from a man of honor, high character, and peculiar abil- 
ity to write such a series of memoirs. He held office 
under Napoleon without impairing his personal inde- 
pendence, and rose at last under Louis Philippe to the 
august position of Chancellor of France without a suspi- 
cion of disloyalty to the governments he had served be- 
fore. 

The work is in four volumes, whose translation, not 
yet fully completed, comes down in the second volume 
only to the fall of Napoleon, his banishment to Elba, and 
restoration of the Bourbons, and in the third volume, 
which is just published, to November, 1815, or the resig- 
nation of the ministers of Louis XVIIT in that month. 

In the preface of the first volume the author has before 
him a task somewhat like that which confronted Talley- 
rand, the vindication of his consistency in having held 
office under the various masters who ruled France from 
Louis XVI down. Pasquier’s task was less severe than 
the crafty diplomat’s ; for his long life spoke for itself, 
and his observations on the subject, tho less brilliant, 
bear the stamp of sincerity, and are in harmony with 
his well-known integrity as a public servant and a man 
of honor. 

He belonged in the class which has been represented to 
us by M. and Mme. de Rémusat of hereditary Royal- 
ists, who, whatever their preferences might be, accepted 
with patriotic submission the governments which France 
allowed to be established in her capital. There was, 
beyond question, under all these governments. truly 
national ground for an honorable and patriotic French- 
man to stand on and serve his people faithfully through 
all the political transformations of the period. Talley- 
rand. with all his acute pleading, has never succeeded in 
sitisfving the world that he held such ground. If M. 
Pasquier bad said not a word on the subject. such was 
his known integrity and honor that it would still be ex- 
tremely difficult to think of him as holding any other. 

The memoirs which come to us from men of his class 
are the best sources we have to draw on for our conclu- 
sions as to the events of this fateful period. We Icok to 
them as the trustworthy witnesses on whose sense and 
sanity we are to rely amid the superheated frenzies which, 
on both sides alike,destroy the clues of trustworthy testi- 
mouy. This was the character of the Rémusat publica- 
tions, and explained the almost too unquestioning recep- 
tion they have enjoyed. Asa revelation of the interior 
camp and campaign life of Napoleon, Marbot’s two vol- 
umes have the same value. Pasquier’s Memoirs belong 
by an even stronger right in the class of sane, national 
and thoroughly right-minded first hand observations. 
Tho they may not clear up everything, they may be 
received as far as they go with all the confidence which 
can ever be given to human testimony. 

They have also the merit of being opportune at this 
time when there are some indications in French litera- 
ture of a return to the old Napoleonic legend which held 
sway so long in France, and is now again giving some 
indications of vitality in the volumes of Méneval and 
Arthur Levy. Such reaction against the extreme severity 
of Taine and Lanfrey was to be expected ; but it is all 
the more fortunate that before the new movement has 
had time to run a full course, or to commit the world to 
another period of blind and demoralizing hero worship, 
it has been met by such a powerful and unanswerable 
witness as addresses us in M. Pasquier’s volumes. 

The force of his testimony, apart from its general 
sanity, consistency and honesty, lies in its truly national 
character. M. Pasquier is a Frenchman, through and 
through, under all circumstances and in all relations. 
He loved France enough to stand with her in the dark 
days of the Revolution, through the Republic, the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, and on through the governments 
which succeeded its downfall. His motive is never in 
question and never vitiated with a false double, like that 
which Talleyrand could never castout of hiseye. From 
such a witness, if he only has knowledge on the points in 
question, we can expect truth ; and in M. Pasquier we 
are disappointed neither in the extent of his knowledge 
nor as to the accuracy of his testimony. This does not 
imply that he has not missed the fact in more than one 
important matter, as we may have occasion to point out 
later. Bat it shows the kini and degree of authority 
which his book possesses, especially as to the impression 
it makes of the great men and events of the period. In 
dealing with personsso repugnant to him as Talleyrand, 
Fouché and General Savary, we can hardly expect an 
altogether cold portraiture, tho itis probably true that no 
hand has ever given the crafty minister of all the govern- 
ments a portraiture nearer the truth or more likely to be 
accepted than M. Pasquier in these volumes, 








* MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOB PASQUIER. Edited by THE Doc D’Av- 
DIFFRET-PASQUIER, Translated by CHARLES E. Koons. Four vols. 
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The least valuable part of the work is the first, per- 


haps, down to the return of Napoleon from Egypt and 


the overthrow of the Directory. M. Pasquier was born 
in 1767, and tho he had entered the Parlement at the age 
of twenty years was young during the Revolution, possi- 
bly too young to fall among its victims, certainly too 
young and toolittle involved in events to contribute any 
great importance to his observations. 1t was different 
later ; but in this early period we need not be surprised at 
the comparative meagerness of the memoirs or to find 
that they only supply one voice more to the chorus of 
witnesses and sufferers. 

Pasquier’s value, as a first-hand observer and witness, 
tho it grows steadily is very mnch increased by the 
opportunities of his later and long life, and his confiden- 
tial relations in these after years with the principal 
actors in the events of which he writes. His account of 
the Duc d’Enghien affair is a striking example. As 
Préfet of Paris, under the Empire, he had access to doc- 
uments which do not now exist and received the con- 
fidential statements of the actors in the tragic affair, par- 
ticularly of General Savary who on his public mission as 
Duc de Rovigo, in St. Petersburg, did not hesitate to 
brag that while Caulaincourt kidnapped the Duc d‘En- 
ghien, and Murat had him tried, it was ‘‘I whohad him 
executed.” 

Since the revelations made on this subject by Mme. 
de Rémusat there has been no considerable differerce of 
opinion as to where the responsibility of this tertible 
affair lay. Talleyrand’s letters have done litle or nothing 
to relieve him of his heavy share. A good deal of M. Pas- 
quier’s testimony comes from Mme. de Rémusat, with 
this difference, however, that itis not drawn from her 
Memoirs but from her personal statements to M. Pas- 
quier. 

The mass of testimony collected and examined by M. 
Pasquier is also broader than anything Mme. de Rémusat 
possessed. It covers the entire case from the proposal to 
seize the Duke at Ettenheim down to Napoleon’s last 
reference to the subject in the autograph interlineation 
of his will at St. Helena. The only person engaged in it 
as to the extentof whose agency there seems to remain 
any doubt, is Murat. Theoriginal suggestion came from 
Talleyrand. Napoleon won over by Talleyrand gave 
himself fully to the plan aud never disavowed it, nor was 
he ever abie to overcome the reproaches of his conscience 
when the dark phantom came across his memory. The 
brutal agent who pushed through the trial and the exe- 
cution and prevented the court’s scruples and the law’s 
merciful delays from defeating swift execution was Gen- 
eral Savary, afterward Duc de Rovigo. Talleyrand acted 
his part with characteristic duplicity. It was he, as 
Napoleon hurled in his teeth, in the tremendous outbreak 
of fury which preceded his disgrace,who put the thought 
in the Emperor’s head. Yet when Caulaincourt set 
out for Ettenheim to kidnap the Prince, Talleyrand 
sent a secret messenger to Mile. de Rohan, who was as- 
sumed to be the Prince’s fiancée, to warn her in time for 
the Prince to escape. The messenger was mysterious- 
ly detained at Strasburg, and tho this delay was 
never clearly traced to Talleyrand as the last subtlety 
of his tortuous duplicity, Mr. Pasquier does not hesi- 
tate to make that charge. At the Restoration, when 
Monsieur refused so see Talleyrand, and based his refusal 
on his part in this matter, Talleyrand was not above the 
attempt to assure himself with the Bourbon by reveal. 
ing his treachery to the Emperor, thoin doing so he 
had to give a new fold to bis duplicity by alleging that 
a deplorable accident detained his messenger on the way. 

One piece of evidence M. Pasquier contributes from his 
personal knowledge, which dulls the point of all Talley- 
rand’s denials. He writes (p. 190, Vol. I)- 

‘The very day on which the news of his [d’Enghien’s] 

carrying off was received, a ball was given at the Hotel de 
Luynes. M. de Talleyrand was present. Some one asked 
him in a whisper: ‘ But what are you going to do with the 
Duc d’Enghien ? He answered ‘ He is to be shot.’ A lady 
who stood by heard both question and answer, and report- 
ed them to me the next morning.” 
That was before the Duke had arrived in Paris, and, of 
course, before his execution. We cannot dwell on this 
deplorable affair, nor on ‘alleyrand’s part in it, nor oa 
the character of that Mephistophelian diplomat any fur- 
ther than to say that henceforth, as long as tue world 
has interest enough in his name to preserve it alive, it 
will be necessary to turn to these volumes to learn what 
manner of man he was. 

The great figure in the Memoirs is, of course, Napo- 
leon. The impression given of him has the marks of 
truth. It is not hostile, certainly not willingly and of 
intention hostile. It is sympathetic, generous and ap- 
preciative. It is not the picture drawn by his two latest 
apologists, but it is one which is consistent with itself 
and which has in it elements of power to explain the 
history. It is not the picture of a demonic force 
altogether lacking in morality or humanity, but of a man 
of elemental force and power, awful in his wrath and 
greatest of allin the supreme egoism of his genius, to 
whom all considerations were minor as related to his 
plans, as he himself once said to Prince Metternich, a 
man of camps and campaigns, to whom 40,000 lives 
more or less were nothing, a man, in short, who, for a 
time may have had his mission, but who, whatever it was, 
had more than accomplished it when doom overtook 
him at Leipsic, 
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The history given in these volumes of the divorce of 
Josephine is certainly full, and in the main accurate, 
tho it may not carry the date of the first suggestion of 
the divorce far enough back, and something should be 
added to the-account of the canonical difficulties raised 
by the Austrian court as to the existence of legal ob- 
stacles to the marriage with Marie Louise. The picture 
of Josephine on the eve of her retirement to Malmaison 
acd during her life there has never been surpassed. The 
passage (Vol. I, p. 894) is too fine to be omitted: 

**T can never forget the evening on which the discarded 

Empress did the honors of her court for the last time. It 
was the day before the official dissolution. A great throng 
was present, and supper was served, according to custom, 
in the gallery of Diana, on a number of little tables. 
Josephine sat at the center one, and the men went round 
her, waiting for that particularly graceful nod which she 
was in the habit of bestowing on those with whom she 
was acquainted. I stood at a short distance from her for 
a few minutes, and I could not help being struck with the 
perfection of her attitude in the presence of all these 
people, who still did her homage, while knowing full well 
thatit was for the last time: that in an hour she would 
descend from the throne and leave the palace, never to re- 
enter it. Only woman can rise superior to the difficulties 
of such a situation, but I have my doubts as to whether a 
second one could have been found to do it with sucn perfect 
grace and composure. Napoleon did not show as bold a 
front as did his victim.” 
As to the larger political and diplomatic relations of the 
history, these Memoirs may be read with profit and in- 
terest, notwithstanding their obvious defects, a word 
which we should have more occasion to apply to them 
than errors. 

As to military history or criticism, M. Pasquier makes 
no claims and says little. He is, however, able to draw 
on his recollections for bits of private history which 
may have evén more importance than he attributes to 
them, such, for example, is the secret history (p. 93, 
Vol. Il) of the Emperor’s failure to support Vandamme 
after the battle of Dresden, which disordered, if it did 
not wreck, his entire campaign. We note, also, that his 
account of the causes which led to the needless defeat at 
Leipsic shows the strong military good sense of his mind 
and ability to grasp the details of a complex situation, 

As to the vexed question how far France was ex- 
hausted at this time by the demands the Emperor had 
made upon her, the testimony of these Memoirs would 
seem to be conclusive. ‘‘ France could no longer meet 
the demand” is his emphatic asseriion, and every reader 
who has the patience to follow him through the detailed 
statements on which the opinion is based, will agree with 
him in the conclusion. We reserve our comments on 
the third volume, which has just appeared, for the com- 
pletion of the translation, merely adding thet these vol- 
umes cover the author’s notes on the Hundred Days, the 
final collapse at Waterloo, and the reigns of Louis XVIII, 
Charles IX and Louis Philippe. 


Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By Mrs.I. R. Green. 
In two volumes. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 8vo, pp, 
xiv, 441 and 476. Index ineach volume. $500.) This is the 
first large and wholly independent work we have from Mrs. 
Green. It isa work which more than justifies the well- 
known confidence of her lamented husband in her ability 
- asa writer of history and the public expectation as founded 
on work done in conrection with her busband’s history of 
England and the “ Iilustrated History of England.” In the 
two rich and elegant volumes before us Mrs. Green under- 
takes a wholly independent work, and carries it out‘on a 
large scale. The suggestion of the work may have come to 
-her from Mr. Green’s brilliant sketch of the early life of Eng- 
lish towns and of their influence on the history of English lib- 
erty. In this sketch may have been found the thought to 
which the work before us gives elaborate and detailed devel- 
opment, that the ground was prepared for the great political 
revolution of the sixteenth century in England by an 
equally great civic revolution already accomplished in the 
preceding century. This century cannot be said to have 
been neglected by previous students of English history, 
certainly not with Stubbs and Hallam at hand. But the 
particular departments of this history which engaged 
Mr. Green’s attention and which have particularly 
interested Mrs. Green as most nearly concerned in pre- 
paring the way for the political revolutions of the six- 
teenth century, have remained comparatively unexplored. 
It is strange that they should have been neglected in Eng- 
land so long, when on the Continent municipal institu- 
tions and civic history in general have been studied with 
the utmost attention. How little previous work had been 
done inthis line in England and how little aid she was 
able to gather from previous workers in the same field is 
shown by the notes at the bottom of Mrs. Green’s pages. 
which refer asa rule with surprisingly few exceptions, to 
original documents and records, and not to general or 
special works on the same subject. Mrs. Green opens her 
work with a chapter describing the general condition and 
status of the English towns followed by two exceedingly 
interesting chapters on the general features, character and 
sigaificance of the industrial and commercial revolution 
of the fifteenth century in England. She then sets before 
her readers a detailed sketch of the common life of the 
towa and of the townspeople. Passing next to consider, 
in, four chapters the various aspects of the battle for per- 
sonal and civic freedom, she first very wisely prepares her 
readers by giving them a more or less detailed outline of 
the problems of government, with the view of introducing 
them to the conditions under which the coming contest had 
to be carried on, what the forces were, arrayed against each 
other, and what was aimed on at each side. The first volume 
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closes with ‘a chapter on civic or municipal confederation, 
which, tho very generally resorted to on the Continent, 
was but little practiced in England where there was less 
occasion for it and where consequently the Cinque ports 
were its only considerable examples. The second volume 
brings us toa shiftin the scene. The controversies of the 
boroughs with the monarchy, the baronage,the Church, with 
foreign powers and foreign rivals, against-despotic intru- 
sions or vexatious burdens are nolonger the main matterin 
discussion. We are now diverted to another subject no less 
important and far more complicated than questious of for- 
eign relations, to inquire into the inner civic life of 
the English tewns, what their corporate and civic and to 
some extent individual life was. Accordingly we have in 
the sixteen chapters of this volume a series of as many dis- 
tinct sketches of lifein the English towns in the fifteenth 


century, such as ‘‘ Town Manners,” ‘“‘ The Town Market,’ 


“The Tailors of Exeter,” ** The Town Democracy,” ‘ The 
Town Oligarchy,” etc., all done in the most delightful man- 
ner with an inexhaustible fund of knowledge drawn from 
original sources. Turning back to the more general dis- 
cussions of the first volume we find England lagging a 
hundred and fifty years behind the rest of Europe. Mrs. 
Green presents the proof that until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century England was tothe rest of Europe what 
Australia is now, a provider of raw materials. British 
enterprise in all these earlier centuries broke out partly in 
precarious, irregular and more or less lawless brigandage 
onthe sea, The history of the English navy is a doleful 
tale which begins one short step above piracy and runs on 
amid craft abroad and under still more depressing neces- 
sities at home of evading the capricious management 
of the Crown. In Mrs. Green’s pages Henry VII appears 
as the first English sovereign who was able to frame an 
international commercial policy. Her admiration of his 
policy is unbounded. He is the “‘ great statesman” who 
made his “‘ splendid attempt to discover through interna- 
tional treaties the means of securing a settled order for the 
new commercial state.”’ Yet the pressure which was contin- 
ually urging him on came from the commercial times. 
The restraints, burdens and vexatious restrictions under 
which they labored are incredible, except as we see them 
set, forth in Mrs. Green’s array of documentary exposition. 
The result of all the civic resistance was a double one, first 
the formation of a sturdy municipal population with 
the sense of civic independence and civic responsi- 
bility in them, and on the other hand the develop- 
ment of the monarchy along with the development 
of the civic system. The final establishment of civil 
freedom was not assured until the civic feeling developed 
in the towns had measured swords with the Crown and 
proved the stronger of the two. When we open the second 
volume and study the inner life of the towns we find things 
in fhe same condition as we found them in the more public 
relations. England was here also one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years behind the rest of Europe. Says Mrs. 
Green (Vol. II, p. 3): 


“The way of thinking and acting of the new world of traders 
and shopkeepers and artisans lives again for us in a wholly new 
literature which first sprang up in England about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, in Books of Courtesy and popular rhymes 
as to the conduct of daily life. The first English-manual of eti- 
quet appeared about 1430. Germany had had its book of cour- 
tesy more than two hundred years before—a set of rules com- 
posed for a distinguished society by equally fastidious writers, 
one of whom laments that his pen had been made ‘common’ by 
writing about masters and servants, and explains that it was 
never happy save in describing knights and ladies. In northern 
Italy a similar book, drawn up in the thirteenth century, had 
taken a very different character. There the merchants and shop- 
keepers of the towns—impatient of the new ceremonies brought 
in from over the mountains, which they deemed contrary to all 
the traditions of Lucca and Florence, and only fit for the degen- 
erate Neapolitans—framed rules to suit their own needs and as- 
pirations. The French followed rather later, at the end of the 
fourteenth century; and then, last of all, came the English ex- 
periment.” 


The nobles had their own traditions handed down from an 
older world, but the new literature, as Mrs. Green ob- 
serves, was for the townsfolk themselves, and not only 
bore the impress of its origin, but indicates to us the new 
standards of life that were beginning to affect social con- 
duct everywhere. The modern troubles of labor and the 
wage reappear in these volumes in different forms, but no 
less acute or troublesome, and along with them rise into 
view those chronic affections of an age of industry, the 
grievances of the crafts and guilds of which we have, in the 
second volume, a picture as vivid as that in the first of the 
endless tribulations of the rising industries to assure 
themselves against the protective policies of other States 
and toinvent one that would help their case for themselves. 
Lest these remarks should make the impression of a dry 
book and so do injustice toa work which isin every way and 
strikingly the reverse, we take pains to assure our readers 
that we envy them the pleasure as much as the profit of 
its perusal, and add that the volumes are good ones to be 
read aloud continuously. 


The Christ Child in Art. A Study of Interpretation. 
By Henry Van Dyke. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$4.00.) Despite an occasional touch of mannerism and 
some want of entire objective simplicity, this is a book of 
very unusualattractions. Apart from those which appeal to 
the eye in the rich artistic illustration and typographical 
execution, the subject possesses great fascination, which, in 
Dr. Van Dyke’s vivid and graceful treatment does not es- 
cape the reader’s attention. He begins witha very just allu- 
sion to the impression made by the evangelical story of the 
birth and childhood of Jesus on the heart of the world, asa 
theme more appropriate to art treatment than to strictly 
intellectual exposition. Of this last, in the critical sense, the 
book is happily free, tho the author gives abundant indica- 
tion on every page of the keenness of his observation and 
of his very great sensibility to art impression. He writes 
neither with the zeal of an obtrusive preacher nor with the 
religious indifference of a modeen dilettante. His religious 
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attitude toward the subject is best described by himself 
(p. ix): 

“I see very clearly that all who have approached the story of 

the Christ-child with sincerity and humility, whatever their for- 
mal creeds, have felt its beauty and its power. The shepherds in 
their rustic ignorance, the star-led magi emerging from the misty 
superstitions of the hoary East, the prophet Simeon devoutly 
waiting for the consolation of Israe]—for all these there was light 
and blessing in the presence of the Holy Babe. But at the same 
time I see more clearly that the brightest light and the richest 
blessing, the best treasures of art and the most abundant works of 
love, have come where the birth of Jesus has been interpreted in 
the faith of the Christian Church as the personal entrance of God 
into the life of man. Therefore I hold that this interpretation is 
true, and I accept it with all my heart.” 
The points in the life of the Christ-child whose illustra- 
tion in art are studied in this volume are the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Flight 
into Egypt, and the Childhood of Jesas. The author’s 
object is not to present an exhaustive, learned account of 
all the painters have done to illustrate these several phases 
of the Incarnation, but to bring together under each head 
an account of the bestillustration the painters have given it. 
His descriptions of these works are finely critical apprécia- 
tions. No point in theartist’s intention escapes him. Every 
stroke and detail gets its interpretation and without finesse, 
over-elaboration, or the loss of the great points of the ren- 
dering. Fine examples are the account of Angelico’s 
“ Annunciation ” at Cortona (p, 23), and the observation 
with which the notice of Botticelli’s in the Uffizic'!oses : 

“ Tt tells us at least one truth in regard to the Annunciation 
which many of the painters have forgotten ; it reminds us that 
Gabriel had need to comfort the Virgin with the words‘ Fear 
not!” 

We are glad to note that in speaking of Kieff’s remarkable 
‘*Madonna” at Vladimir, Dr. Van Dyke recognizes it as 
belonging in the same class with Raphael’s ‘‘ Gran’ Duca,” 
and that he alludes in the highest terms to Franz Defreg- 
ger’s ‘‘Holy Family,” at Délsach, in the Drave Valley ; 
nor does he omit the two wonderfully original composi- 
tions of Luc Olivier Merson. His “In the Shadow of 
Isis’ may well be noted as one of the strongest pieres of 
religious workin modern times. Of all theillustrations of 
the Flight into Egypt Dr. Van Dyke places Holman 
Hunt’s ** Triumph of the Innocents” at the head. His ex- 
position of this work and interpretation of its details and 
meanings is asplendid example of critical inspiration. Dr. 
Van Dyke does not overlook what American artists have 


,done in this line. The first place among them ia this line he 


assigns to Mr. Lafarge whose double picture of the arrival 
of the Magi must be ranked among the very first illustra- 
tions of this theme. In alluding to the star which lighted 
the wise men on their way, Dr. Van Dyke recognizes it as 
quite among thescientific possibilities of the astronomy of 
the time that it may have been one of the extraordinary 
coujunctions which are known to have occurred at that time. 
This would transfer the miracle from the appearance of the 
star to its visible movement: “ And lo, thestar which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.” We note, also, that in 
attempting to explain the fixing of Christmas on Decem- 
ber 25th, Dr. Van Dyke starts with the vernal equinox for 
the date of the annuciation as his point of departure, nine 
months from which would bring him to the day of 
birth. The more natural order would reverse this process 
and take the birth as the starting point. Moreover, there 
is more reason for believing that this was the historic 
order and that the early Church, having lost the definite 
date, were led by a course of reasoning much like that de- 
scribed by Dr. Van Dyke to connect the new birth of the 
sun at the winter solstice with the birth of the “ Light of 
the world.”” We know on independent grounds that these 
Christmas celebrations were the means by which the 
pagan Saturnalia were gradually superseded. This view of 
the matter accounts readily for the rapid spread of the 
Christmas celebration, which Dr. Van Dyke considers 
more or less mysterious. This point once fixed, it was a 
simple matter to reckon back nine months for the annun- 
ciation. 

The Problem of Immortality. By E. Petavel, D.D., with 
a Prefatory Letter by Charles Secrétan, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Lausanne. Translated from 
the French by Frederick Ash Freer. This work, which has 
recently been imported and offered in the American mar- 
ket by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., was published in Lon- 
don two years ago, by Elliot Stock. Vol. I of the original 
work in French was published in 1890. It enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being quite the fullest, boldest and most thor- 
ough treatise yet published, from the standpoint of condi- 
tional immortaiity, even as compared with the standard, 
but now much older work, of the Rev. Edward White, 
whose steps, by the way, are closely followed in it. Both 
authors start from the fundamental assumption that im- 
mortality is an acquired condition and not an inherent 
function of the human soul. This conceded, the whole 
question is settled. Dr. Petavel’s argument begins in the 
shadowy region of natural theology and the Old Testa- 
ment, and gathers what force it his for the start rather 
from the indistinct evidence found there for a doctrine of 
immortality than from any definite indication of the doc- 
trine of conditional immortality. This darkaess and con- 
fusion which is at best mere vacuum is transformed by Dr. 
Petavel into definite negation on the one hand, and finally‘ 
on the other, into a positive assertion of the doctrine of 
conditional immortality, and the general conclusion is 
reached that the ‘‘Israelites are in principle Conditional- 
ists.’”’ Dr. Petavel offers the usual exposition of the New Tes- 
tament teaching on this subject, with the exception that his 
position is bolder and his examination of passages carried 
further. As tothe apostolic .:nd sub-apostolic Fathers 
his position is yet bolder. He asserts that the Church 
came out of apostolic times prufessing a doctrine of Con- 
ditional Immortality, Athanasius among the others, and 
that the corruption and loss of this traditional faith was 
among the first injuries it had to suffer from the infiltra- 
tion of Greek philosophy. The author thus passes to an 
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examination of the theory of indefeasible 
immortality, with its resulting doctrine of 
eternal perdition and its effect first on the 
body of orthodox believers, and next, in the 
reaction in the direction of Universalism, 
ending in a detailed examination of the 
“harmonies and benefits” of Conditional- 
ism. The volume contains in addition a 
large amount of close, bold and search- 
ing examination of special points in the 
traditional theory, and twenty-three dis- 
tinct brief supplements on points more or 
less closely connected with the general. sub- 
ject. 


The Natural History of the Christian 
Religion : Being a Study of the Doctrine of 
Jesus as Developed from Judaism and 
Converted into Dogma. By William Mack- 
intosh, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $8.75.) This is not the first book in 
the field with the problem on hand to ac- 
count for Christianity on purely naturalis- 
tic grounds. Itis,so far as we know, the 
latest attempt to save Christianity by 
eliminating its supernatural elements. Dr. 
Mackintosh’s problem does not differ essen- 
tially from Strauss’s in his *‘ Leben Jesu,”’ 
except that he has not undertaken a Life of 
Jesus and does not fall back so exclusively 
on myth to furnish his clues. In this re- 
spect he follows the lead of Renan and 
adopts what may be called the psychological 
method, which consists in finding his clue 
in the way human beings would be likely 
to actunder certain given circumstances, or 
under the psychologic impulse of the race to 
a certain line of conduct in certain condi- 
tions. He begins with the assumption of 
what he defines as anti-supernaturalism 
for the fundamental postulate which is to 
control the study of Christian history and 
sacrifices everything in the New Testament 
record which contradicts this assumption. 
The catalog of sacrifices thus required is writ- 
ten down with frank honesty in the appendix. 
1t requires us to ‘discard the dogma of the 
incarnation, which lies at the base of the 
orthodox system.’”’ It leaves Jesus ‘a 
member, pure and simple, of the human 
family,’”’ ‘‘ having all the properties of 
human nature, but those of no other,”’ 
“whose native faculty and character were 
the product of his ancestry and surrouad- 
ings.”” Dr. Mackintosh expresses himself 
as being urable to comprehend the feeling 
of one of “our present-day theologians ”’ 
who has said: “ As regards the divinity of 
Christ, Ican only say that without that I 
have no religion and no God ”—a statement 
which our author sets down as ‘‘a passing 
phase of feeliag.”’ As to the sinlessness of 
Jesus, tho he has no special charge of sin to 
bring against him, he denies on general 
principles that he was without this stain. 
The whole doctrine of miraculous power 
and acts is set aside, and with it the doc- 
trine of the atonement. The resurrection 
of Jesus is discarded, and the New Testa- 
ment account of it is set aside on a theory 
which differs from Renan’s only in substi- 
tuting the exalted enthusiasm of the whole 
company of the disciples for that of the one 
hallucinated woman, Mary. The author 
frankly avows that, with the failure of the 
evidence for the resurrection of Jesus, the 
positive ground falls away from the be- 
liever’s faith in his own resurrection from 
the dead, and becomes nothing more solid 
than a general hope. When we examine 
the body of the work to discover on what 
grounds of reason or of proof this radical 
reconstruction of Christianity is proposed, 
we discover nothing thatis new and nothing 
that has not again and again failed, under 
criticism, to sustain itself. Substantially, 
the hypothesis on which the work runs is 
at, least as old as Eichhorn’s, that every 
phenomenon in revealed religion had a 
human origin. Hisdefense of Christianity, 
like Herder’s, is rather on the ground of its 
esthetic attractions than as the way to 
holiness and of redemption from sin. At 
all events, the work is German in its type in 
the author’s boundless confidence in his 
ability to judge all things human and 
divine, and in the adoption of a method 
which would deprive Christianity at a 
stroke of all supernatural sanction. The 
book is a combination of Strauss and 
Frederick Christian Bauer with Renan, 
and a fourth element of oracular as- 
sumption, which reminds us occasionally 
of our Boston friend, Mr. Savage. 
The plain facts of the Gospel narrative are 
waived aside or calmly ignored as not wor- 
thy of consideration, to make room for a 
theory which has no more substantial basis 
than the dogmatism of caprice.. The treat- 
ment of the resurrection is a characteristic 
example. Dr. Mackintosh asserts that this 
element of the evangelical history cannot 
be evaded, but must be met with some the- 
ory which accounts for it'satisfactorily, but 
which at the same time denies its. reality. 
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He sets aside the theory that the body was 
snatched from the sepulcher, and that its 
disappearance became the basis of the re- 
port, that Jesus had risen. He refuses to en- 
tertain the theory of suspended animation, 
The vision-theory of the reappearance de- 
tains him longer; but he drops it with the 
characteristic remark : 

“ We repeat, therefore, that there is no reason 

for thinking that the disciples were in that ex- 
pectant state of mind which, according to psy- 
chologists, is the condition generally present of 
phenomena such as those on which the vision- 
theory of the resurrection of Jesus is made to 
hinge” (p. 272). 
In presenting his own theory he boldly 
confronts the fact that the events which 
explain the new faith must have oc- 
curred at once, within the three days 
which followed the crucifixion. He notes 
first the deep gloom which followed the 
crucifixion, the utter dejection and despair 
of the disciples, followed by their sudden 
rebound into a triumphant faith. Refusing 
to accept the natural explanation that they 
had seen the risen Lord, he invents for it 
this elaborate psychological theory—that, 
as the first step of their recovery, the disci- 
ples reacted into the copviction that the 
spirit of their beloved Master had escaped 
and soared into new and permanent life. 
He adds: 

** The sudden birth of this conviction in the minds 
of the disciples we hold to have been the true Chrie- 
tophany, the apotheosis of Jesus.” = 
He then proceeds to call in such agencies as 
“a thrill of conviction,” ‘‘a wave of feel- 
ing,” “‘a wave of emotion,’”’ and let them 
play upon this suddenly born conviction, 


until, in the great rebound of. ecstatic . 


faith, 

“it might seem as if, unknown to them, Jesus 
bad been spiritually present, or as if their inner 
sense had perceived a real presence which their 
outer senses did not perceive. And when the 
words of Jesus which they could not formerly 
understand, and the presence which they could 
not fully appreciate, came back upon them with 
hew power, it would seem as if Jesus had mani- 
fested himself anew, alive from the dead.” 

The sudden flash of intelligence which re- 
vealed Jesus to them in this new light and 
raised them from their despair could only 
be described by them in,one way as the 
actual seeing of the risen Lord. To all 
inquirers they could only say, ‘‘ We know 
that he has risen again, for we have seen 
him.” Thus the process is complete, and 
the Church goes forth triumphant to be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost on Pentecost 
and to conquer the world in the faith of a 
Savior Risen! Well may the author of this 
latest attempt to explain reality by illusion 
write as he reviews his work: 


“In looking back to that mysterious evolu- 

lution of Messianic thought in the minds of the 
personal disciples of Jesus, on the hypothesis we 
have explained, we can, with all our psycholog- 
ical knowledge, hardly trace the process, and 
cannot but recognize its unique character and 
its surpassing gravity” (p. 295). : 
For ourselves we freely confess that no 
‘* psychological knowledge”’’ we possess or 
expect ever to possess is equal to the strain 
which this theory lays on our credulity. 


The Truth of the Christian Religion. By 
Julius Kaftan, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin. Translated 
from the German, under the author’s aus- 
pices, by George Ferries, B.D., and pub- 
lished with a Prefatory Note by Robert 
Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Two vols., 8vo. $5.00.) This work comes 
from the successor of Dorner at Berlin, the 
strongest and most prominent representa- 
tive of the Ritschl theology in Germany. 
It is written on the basis of Ritschl’s 
method, tho thought out in a fresh and 
original manner. Like everything else 
which comes from his school or from the 
neo-Kantian, this volume is developed on 
extremely subtle lines of thought. Sub- 


stantially it is an attempt to plant Chris- . 


tian faith on a ground of practical feeling 
and experience independent of philosophy 
and metaphysics, and find on this Kantian 
ground a secure position for it against the 
attack of speculative rationalism. Whether 
this attempt can succeed, and whether re- 
ligion can stand secure on the ground pre- 
pared for it by Kant, is the question which 
the Ritschl school, with Professor Kaf- 
tan at their head, are now prepared 
to discuss in the affirmative, and 
on this general scheme of thought: first, 
the answer to physical inquiry into the 
cause and purpose of the world is not to 
be sought in objective theoretic knowledge 
at all, but in the experience of faith gov- 
erned by a practical idea ; d, that the 
Christian idea of the kingdom of God sup- 
plies exactly the demand of reason for the 
interpretation of the world, and that on this 





ground Christian faith which is governed 
by that idea, can claim absolute validity as 
being demanded by practical reason ; third, 
that Christian faith proves to be objective 
truth through its being founded ona divine 
revelation in history. To clear the ground 
for the introduction of this line of proof, 
Professor Kaftan has found it necessary to 
devote the first of his two volumes to a 
study of ecclesiastical dogma, with the 
view of showing its failure to support a 
solid structure of proof. The second vol- 
ume is an attempt to work out the proof of 
the truth of Christianity on the scheme we 
have outlined above. It is an attempt to 
complete the Schleiermacher line of reason- 
ing on neo-Kantian principles,and is con- 
ceived from end to end in a spirit of in- 
tensely evangelical Lutheranism. The 
second volume opens with a critical inquiry 
into the nature and hasis of knowledge 
which might almost serve for the ground- 
work of a philosophy of mysticism. It de- 
fines with admirable precision and insight 
the distinctions between knowledge, opin- 
ion, and faith, and fixes the meaning in 
which faith is brought forward in the work 
as the basis and, in a sense, the organ of 
proof for the truth of Christianity. This 
discussion of knowledge is long, elaborate 
and wonderfully acute. The point at which 
it is aimed is that knowledge, in the 
scientific form, has never reached the 
highest truth in the interpretation of the 
world ; that for all its higher and deeper 
realities nothing can be truly explained by 
science; and that, tho some advance is 
needed beyond Kant, yet substantially for 
answer to the questions of the First Cause 
and the Final Purpose science truly ex- 
plains nothing, and we must fall back on 
the primacy of Practical Reason. The con- 
clusion to which this leads is that the truth 
of Christianity can never be made good in 
any apologetic method which attempts to 
prove that its contents can be shown to be 
objects of scientificknowledge. The source 
of all our certain knowledge as to these 
matters is in experience, and the true and 
satisfying apologetic is to be sought in the 
faith which is developed in connection with 
God’s revelation in history and in life, and 
which approves itself to the believer in all 
the experiences of his life, as the heart and 
center of his hopes and ideals, and of the 
one and only well-ordered, consistent, self- 
approving and self-demonstrating theory of 
himself, of man and of the world. These 
notes will give only a very inadequate con- 
ception of the work which, in spiritual 
depth and elevation and inspiring breath, 
is on the highest plane of modern theology, 
and well worthy to stand beside Rothe. 
Professor Flint praises, in his introductory 
note, the accuracy and elegance of the trans- 
lation. In general we concur, but with this 
exception, that we have found it sometimes 
difficult and occasionally impossible, to get 
the nice points of the author’s reasoning, or 
even to follow its main stream, without 
reference to the original. 


Congregationalists in America: A Pop- 
ular History of their Origin, Belief, Polity, 
Growth and Work. By the Rev. Albert E. 
Dunning, D.D. (I. A. Hill & Co., New 
York. $2.75.) This isa popular record of 
Congregationalism, its history, character, 
spirit, principles, methods and work. It is 
an inspiring book to read, one that will 
warm the hearts of all broad minded be- 
lievers, whatever their denominational 
connections, as well as those who are to the 
“manner born” or bred. Dr. Dunning 
takes the laboring oar inthe work. Of the 
twenty-four chapters which compose the 
volume, he has written the first twenty. 
Of the remaining four, Dr. Joseph E. Roy 
contributes one on “ Congregationalism in 
the Northwest,’’ and the Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., the founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, the one on “‘ The Story 
of the Young People.’’ The Rev. Howard 
Bridgman is the author of a rich chapter 
on “Congregational Literature,’ and Dr. 
Alonzo Quint, who will bear being described 
as the canon lawyer of the Congregational 
churches, writes the closing chapter on 
“Visible Unity.”” The volume is intro- 
duced to the public first by the Rev. 
Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., and again 
by Major-General O. O. Howard, LL.D., 
both writing in a way highly characteristic 
of themselves. Dr. Dunning starts with 
the New Testament history, to which he 
devotes his first chapter. The second is 
a sketch of the revival of the apostolic 
simplicity in England, leading up to 
the exile to Holland, which forms 
the topic of the following chapter. 
We have next in succession the Piymouth 
Foundation, the Puritans of Massachusetts 
Bay, Early American Congregationalism, 
the Cambridge Synod, the Expansion of the 
Denomination, the Halfway Covenant, the 
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Great Awakening, Congregationalists in 
the Revolution, the Unitarian Departure in 
twochapters, the Disastrous Plan of Union 
with Presbyterianism, the Organized Work 
of the Denomination, what it has done for 
education, and the new era of its more 
vigorous recent expansion. The work is 
written in an enthusiastic style which 
keeps the reader well supplied with broad 
facts, and bears him on in a strong central 
stream without much attention to the side 
eddies nor always to absolute accuracy in 
details, dates or names, as, for example, J. 
Hammond Trumbull can hardly count his 
years back far enough to have written Ben- 
jamin Trumbull’s “History of Connecti- 
cut.” Asstudents of Congregational his- 
tory, we might expect from Dr. Dunning 
fuller and more critical treatment of many 
points which, asthey now stand, are vague 
or extravagant, if not erroneous ; nor are we 
able to understand the deep silence which 
falls in the book as tothe great Congrega- 
tional controversy of recent years in which 
as a whole the churches have stood so well 
and from which they are now emerging with 
their denominational unity and spirit un- 
impaired. Itstandsatthe furthest possible 
remove from adry book, and tho it is pack- 
ed with details, facts and statistics, is as 
different from the ordinary denominational 
history as a tropical forest is from the 
dried and pressed specimens collected in a 
herbarium. It is printed in large,black-faced 
type and copiously illustrated with historic- 
al portraits and illustrations, and is sold 
only by subscription. 


The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century (1800-1833). By John H. Overton, 
Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $4.50.) 
This volume is the continuation of ‘‘ The 
English Church in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’”’ which we owe to the same author in 
co-operation with the Rev. Charles J. Ab- 
bey, Rectorof Checkendon. Canon Overton 
interprets ‘‘The English Church” in his 
title as equivalent to The Church of Eng- 
land, and sticks to his subject so defined 
and limited with such consistency that it is 
only in one or two rare instances that we 
getso much as an intimation of there being 
any other Churchesin Great Britatn. With- 
in these limits the volume is one of great 
interest and written in a Catholic spirit— 
not an altogether easy thiug for an English 
churchman to do when writing of times 
and movements in his own Church as to 
which controversy ran so high and party 
feeling was so warm. As between the two 
parties which divided the Anglican body 
at this time, the Evangelicals and the High 
Church Orthodoxy, Canon Overton writes 
with an impartial and fairly appreciative 
pen, tho possibly with some failure to 
measure down to its lowest terms the 
spiritual deadness of the Church in general 
against which first, Methodism, and then, 
Evangelicalism were a natural and saving 
reaction. By the opening of the present 
century things had no doubt begun to 
mend, and the picture he has to paint in his 
opening chapter is not as dark as it would 
have been a half-century earlier. The 
period of which he writes is one whose sig- 
nificance has been very much eclipsed by the 
absorbing interest of the Tractarian contro- 
versy which !mmediately succeeded, and 
which has often been interpreted as the re- 
generation of the Anglican Church. In what 
sense it wasso Canon Overton enables us to 
see, and to see that it was not so in the sense 
of being a spiritual revival such as Metho- 


*dism had brought about, or such as the 


Evangelicals had effected,but as astrength- 
ening of Anglicanism on the sacramental 
and churchly side, where it had suffered 
a good deal under the indifference of both 
Evangelicalism and Liberalism to such 
things. A very prominent feature of Canon 
Overton’s work is its richness iu biograpb- 
ic notices of clergymen and Jaymen who 
became influential in any way in the de- 
velopment of the work. In some portions 
the history is a series of compact religious 
biographies and neatly executed intelligent 
biographicappreciations. This is strikingly 
true of the chapters on the Evangelicals 
and Liberals. This isa method which gives 
never-failing personal interest to the book, 
and saves it from the dull indefiniteness of 
ordinary religious chronicles. It was in 
this period that the English religious socie- 
ties rose to their great prominence, and 
when, after fierce discussion, in Parliament 
and out of it, the question was settled that 
the Gospel might be preached freely in 
India. The volume is enriched with intelli- 
gent summaries of the religious agitations, 
side issues and movements of the times, all 
discussed in a broad, highly intelligent, dig- 
nified and readable way. The volume ends 
on the very threshold of the Tractarian 
movement. 
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Oliver Cromwell: A History Comprising 
a Narrative of his Life, with Extracts 
from his Letters and Speeches, andan Ac- 
count of the Polttical, Religious and Mili- 
tary Affairs of England during his Time. 
By Samuel Harden Church. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $800) We like 
very much the hearty Cromwellian tone of 
this book. The author takes on no airs, 
not even those of solemn historical impar- 
tiality. He is no partisan for Parliament 

or King, and writes without bitterness, 

tells his story with frank English honesty, 
and has a word of generous, manly praise 
for every ove who plays his part well or 
acts nobly even once. He has collected 
more of the popular or traditional history 
as it has come down among the people than 
we have seen in print before, certainly in 
any modern work. Much of it has on it the 
stamp of verisimilitude that makes one 
fee] it should be true whether it is or not. 
The book opens no new lines of investiga- 
tion, and has no new light to throw on the 
subject. It is frankly Cromwellian with. 
out rancor, and Puritan without having 
taken a brief against the Court or King, 
and has this for its merit that it tells the 
story substantially as we believe it should 
be told, and in full manly sympathy with 
what is best and noblest in it. 


The Grindelwald Conference for 1894. A 
Holiday in the Bernese Oberland, with Ex- 
tensions to Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, 
and the St. Gothard, the Italian Lakes, 


the Engadine, and the Falls of the Rhine. - 


By tbe Rev. Henry S. Lunn, General Editor 
of The Review of the Churches. This vol- 
ume is a guide for the use of travelers on 

‘*Grindelwald Conference” scheme, 
with full directions as to outfit, notes of 
route, scenery, etc., etc. This Grindelwald 
scheme of travel is connected with the re- 
ligious conferences, and is under the direc- 
tioa of the Rev. Henry S. Lunn, a thor- 
oughly trustworthy minister of the English 
Methodist body, energetic, and greatly in- 
terested in promoting measures of religious 
enterprise which, Jike the Grindelwald Con- 
ference, have a secular as well as a religious 
side. The Guide will give full directions, 
and can be had by addressing No. 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, N. W. 


The new Macmillan edition of ‘‘ Scott’s 
Waverley Novels,’ the so called “‘Dryburgh 
Edition,” is now complete with the two re- 
cently published volumes Count Robert of 
Paris and The Surgeon’s Daughtrr and 
Castle Dangerous. The edition is published 
at the price of $1.25 per volume which, consid- 
ering theexcellence of the paper and press- 
work, the illustrations and general solidity 
and merit of the manufacture, is very low. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) Ginn & 
Co. (Boston) publish a new selection of /s- 
says and.Letters from the Writings of 
John Ruskin, with Introductory Interpre- 
tations and Annotations, by Mrs. Lois 
Hufford, Teacher of English Literature in 
the High School, Indianapolis. 


Letters Addressed to a College Friend 
during the Years 1840-1845. By John Rus- 
kin. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
These letters form an interesting link in 
the chain of Mr. Raskin’s correspondence. 
They are, in fact, very early Jinks in the 
chain and are extremely interesting, not 
only for their bold, fresh originality, but as 
showing the embryo condition of some of 
his characteristic opinions,- and as for 





others, giving his admirers a point from 


which to measure the changes which have 
come over him in later life. The personal 
charm in them is much the same we feel 
in everything he has ever written. 

Brand: A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. 
By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by C. H. 
Hereford, Litt.D., M.A., etc. (New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) We cannot imagine how any sen- 
sible person, in this enlightened day, can 
be willing to throw away time and atten- 
tion upon long drawn out doggerel drivel 
like this so-called ‘‘dramatic poem,’ 
which, through 275 closely printed pages, 
is a dull succession of shallow ineptitudes. 


o 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssks. Hunt & EATON have in prep- 
aration for the holidays a volume of travels, 
by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, entitled 
“Travels in Three Continents.” It will 
contain his travels in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and will be fully illustrated. 





--+»D. Appleton & Co. have in press ‘‘ City 
Government in the United States,” by 
Alfred R. Conkling, whose experience as a 
New York alderman, assemblyman and 
leader in reform movements in American 
and European cities have raised a lively 
interest in this book in advance of its pub- 
lication. 
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..--The Swiss Government has decided to 
establish on a grand scale a National Libra- 
ry in Bern, which is to contain each and 
every Swiss publication since the year 1848. 
The Ziirich and Basel City Libraries have 
comparatively complete collections for 
earlier periods, but the extraordinary liter- 
ary productiveness of recent decades, has 
made it impossible to keep them up. 


...-The largest Bible in the world is at 
Rome in possession of the Pope. It is a writ- 
ten Hebrew Codex and weighs 320 pounds. It 
is a load for threementocarry. In theyear 
1512 a syndicate of Jews from Venice are 
said to have offered the Pope for the Bible 
its weight in gold, but the Pope would not 
give up his treasure. According to the 
present value of gold, the Bible at this rate 
would be worth more than three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

..--Archeologists, and other friends of 
Egyptian antiquities, will welcome a new 
catalog by M. de Morgan, the explorer, 
entitled ‘‘ Catalogue des Monuments et In- 
scriptions de VEgypte Antique,” of which 
the first volume of 208 pages has appeared, 
and is for sale at the Museum at Gizeh. The 
collaborators are U. Bouriant, G. Le- 
grain, G. Jaquier and A. Barsanti. The 
volume contains a large pumber of hith- 
erto unpublished plans and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, and discusses in detail the 
monuments found between Assuan and 
Kao-Ombas. The work when completed 
will cover all the archeological finds made 
up to date in the valiey of the Nile. Other 
volumes are to follow rapidly. 

....Dodd, Mead & Company announce the 
republication of a book which will be read 
now With more equanimity thanit once was 
—Mrs. Troliope’s ** Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.’’ Two volumes, with twenty- 
four illustrations, reproduced from the edi- 
tion of 1832, and an introduction by Prof. 
H. T. Peck, of Columbia. The book will 
have for us something of the interest of 
ancient history. The same house are to be- 
gin a new series, ‘‘ The secret of an Empire,”’ 
with a volume entitled the ‘** Empress Eu- 
genie,” from the seventh French edition by 
Pierre de Lano. These meinoirs are said to 
be based on new tacts and documents, and 
to be light and gossipy in character. ‘tA 
House in Bloomsbury,” is Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new novel, a story of Loudon life, pub- 
lished in this country by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., who also publish ‘* Mists,” a new 
novel by Fletcher Battershail, the promis- 
ing young author of ‘‘A Daughter of This 
World.” 


.... The Putnams announce for the com- 
ing season new and elegant editions of 
Irving’s Sketch Book, the ‘‘ Van Tassel”’ 
Edition in the general style of the Holiday 
* Alhambra”; Walpole’s ‘‘Memoirs of 
George III,” first pubjished by Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, re-edited by G. F. Russell 
Barker, four vols., 8vo, with sixteen photo- 
gravure portraits, ten never before pub- 
lished. Two hundred and sixty of the 1,000 
letter press and numbered editions will be 
sold here. T'wo of De Amici’s most popu- 
lar volumes—‘‘ Holland and its People” 
and “ Spain and the Spaniards ’’—are tv be 
brought out irelegaut editions, illustrated 
from designs by H. Swain Gifford, Charles 
A. Platt, Joseph Pennell and others. The 
same publishers have in hand ‘‘ The Story 
of the Civil War,” by John C. Ropes, to be 
complete in three Parts, of which the first 
may be expected in October. Mr. Ropes’s 
* Cumpaign of Waterloo” has given him a 
world-wide reputation as one of the fore- 
most military writers of the age. He is the 
author of ** The Army under Pope.” His 
new work is to be illustrated fully, with 
maps and battle plans. 
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D) Appleton & C0.’s New Books. 


The Trail of the Sword. 


By GILBERT PARKER, author of “ The Tres- 
passer,’ *‘ The Translation of a Savage,” 
ete. No. 152, Townand Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The romance of Canadian history has attracted 
Mr. Parker and Conan Doyle alike. Mr. Parker takes 
us from Albany to Quebec in the eighteenth century, 
and again on a voyage of adventure. It is a tale of 
love and of bitter hate. The title suggests the dra- 
matic character of this fine bistorical romance, 
which is probably the most advanced work of this 
brilliant novelist. 


Abandoning an Adopted 
Farm. 

By KATE SANBORN, author of ‘ Adopting 

Abandoned Farm,” “A Truthful 

Woman in Southern California,” etc. 

12mo. 


an 


loth, 75 cents. 


Asa promoter of good spirits, a contributor to the 
gayety of nations, Miss Kate Sanborn has gained a 
most enviable place among the writers of the day. 
Everybody laughed over her“ Adoption” of her farm. 
Her * Abandonment’ is, if possible, more vivacious 
an’ entertaining; and in view of the large sales of 
her former book, the new story of her extraordinary 
visitors, her agricultural misadventures, and the 
reasons for her flitting, seems certain to prove one of 
the most popular books of the season. 


Race and Language. 

By ANDRE LEFEVRE, Professor in the An- 
thropological School, Paris. No. 72 
ternational Scientific Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Prof. Lefévre describes first the evolution of lan- 
guage, then the geographical distribution of lan- 
guages and races, and closes with a somewhat com- 


prehensive account of the Indo-European group of 
tongues. 
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For sale by ali booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COQ., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorE. 





“An Epoch-making Book.” 
THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 
SOCIALISM and 
SOCIAL REFORM. 
= 
Professor RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D., 
ey of “The Labor Movement,” “Problems of 


ay,” “Taxation in American States and Cit- 
jes,” ** Social Aspects of Christianity,” etc. 
Sizmo, $1.50. 

* The Committee finds no foundation for any of the 
charges preferred againsi him, and expresses encour- 
agemeut tor all Giscussion on any su ject taught in 
the University, tor only through discussion is any 
progress made or visionary schemes o1 the present 
made great truths for the future.’’—Extract from the 
report of the Committee of the Board of Kezents, on 
the charges of ** Ecouomical Heresy” agaiust Prof. 
Richard ‘1. Ely, of tne University of Wisconsin. 


300KS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Problems of To-day. 
A discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations and 
Monopolies. 12mo, $1.5U. 
The Labor Movement in America. 
(Revised, with much new and valuable material 
added.) 12mo, $1.50. 
Taxation in American States 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75. 
Social Aspects of Christianity. 


2mo, Yu cents. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
See ee ee ere: 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBE! BER. 


The Football Situation. By Prof. E. L. Ricu- 


AKDs, of Yale University. 


The benefits and the evils of the great autumn 
game set forth by an intelligent sympathizer, with 
suggestions for an improved style of play. 


The Questioning Age, By Prot. JAMES SULLY, 
of University College, London. 


This is the third paper in the Studies of Childhood 
Series, and is no less deligitful than the two that 
have preceded it. Contains Many quaint anecuodtes. 


The American Chagpease District. (lllus- 
trated.) By LEE J. VANCE 
A sketch of the champagne industry in the United 
States, with a description of its several processes. 
OLvHER ARTICLES: 

Some LESSONS FROM CENTENARIANS; THE HALF- 
BLooD INDIAN; WEST AFRICAN FOLKLORE; 
BARBERRIES (illustrated); THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS; FUNERAL CUSTOMS 
OF THE WORLD; POETRY AND SCIENCE; ASTRON- 
OMY OF THE INCAS; SKETCH OF ASAPH HALL 
(with Portrait). 

CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR’sS TABLE; 
NorTices; POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES; 
DEX TO VOL. XLV. 
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50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


By Herself. An autobiography of extraordinary 
interest, of one of the foremost Englishwomen of 
this century. Witha Portrait and a Picture of 
her Home. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Tho- 
reau. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK B. SANBORN. Uniform with Riverside 
Edition of Thoreau’s Works. With a full Index. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pearl of India. 


An informing and very readable book about Cey- 
lon, by M. M. BALLOU, author of * Due East,” 
“Due West,” * Due North,” “ Due South,” “ Un- 
der the Southern Cross,” “* Equatorial America,” 
“ The New Eldorado,” ** Aztec Land,” “ The Story 
of Malta,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sweet Clover : A Romance 
of the White City. 


A charming love story, interwoven with phases 
of the Great Fair, by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
author of “Next Door,” “Dr. Latimer,” “ Miss 
Bage’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Coeur d’ Alene. 


A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur d’Alene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love story, by 
MARY HALLOCK Foorts, author of “ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” “The Led-Horse Claim,” “ In 
Exile,” etc. 16m0, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


MUSIC. 


NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 




















This famous classic in Piano Instruction em- 
bodies the very latest and most progressive ideas 
in Teaching. For half a century it has held the 
first rank among books of its class. 


500,000 sitise tases.ces 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has un- 
dergone a critical revision by the eminent au- 
thority, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and con- 
tains the following additions to the old book :— 














New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason’s Celebrated System 
of Touch and Technics. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY. 


| $3. 
Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C.H, DITSON & CO., N,Y..J.E. DITSON & CO.,Phila. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By Ina D. SANKEY. r 100, not re ald. w cents 
each by mail THe t bIGLOW * 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash tn ye 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK.” BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


CHURCH GEO. 8S. HUTCHINGS, 
BOSTON. 
ORGANS Richard B west A Warren, 

503 Sth yaver Bow Work. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers.Cincinnati,O. 


Price, (American or 
Foreign Fingerirg,) 
by Mail, Pe 2 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
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EDUCATION. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
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Language. ful attention to m and 
natn d, ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
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DRISLER SCHOOL 


9 East 49th S 
Four departments: primary. } middle, and 
senior. Prepares for all colliezes a! for business. 
Gymnastics under competent instructio: 
© pupils received in ae 's s family. 
Fourteenth year begins October 
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@ CHAUTAUQUA ®. 


. READING CIRCLE. 


A definite course in English History Cc 
‘i and Literature, Modern Art, 


mean 
Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
Cc ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 18 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 36, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


@V@V@U@e CLSC 2072020700) 
EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Stady under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern Languages. 
Rev i . H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, 19th year begins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for college and gives special 
courses of _- Ry #8 adies and Children, 

MIs: ICE : 
Miss MB. BEBDY,A- M. j Principals. 














NEw York, WH atts 
KP SCHOOL. for GIRLS, 
Sept. 19. Prepar- 
atory, Academic and ‘Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
hy es and Universities. 
STOCK, President. 


OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction, Meth- 
ods adapted to the individuality of each pupil. Home 
comforts. Location exceptionally healthful and 
beautiful. Address 
Maus. R. 8. HITCHCOCK. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR Grn} 4, SpegsuRy. 
Conn. College Sieg 2 —_—. h_ Courses, 
French, German, Art, Masic EV. B. MCLEAN. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HILLSIDE,NORWALK,CONN. Exceptional ad vant 
Certificate admits to best Colleges. Vocal, Violin 
Piano departments conducted by New York artists. 














METRO®OLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Incorporated June, 1891. ABNER C. THOMAS, LI..D., 
an. Case system of instruction. e 0 
after course of three years. Morning division. 9to 2; 
evening division, 8to10. For catalogues apply to 
Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION AL BUREAU 


Supplies best Normal] and Dellege s raduates. 
fine list of special teachers for all kinds of i 
Schools recommended. ‘No charge to sngneyers. 

H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager. 
‘61 East NINTH ST., 





‘New York. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Com- 
ng School of Modern Languages. Best advantages 
ie a Art and Elocution. lege e preparation. 
J.G. CAR RLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: 
He Ttake weneure in uniting with Secretary Herbert 
in commending Norwood Institute. It has long been 
re ~ Lo, as one of the best schools for youns ladies 
n Washin 
Opens —, ith. Asics Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 
435 K Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIL 
minut COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 33d year begins Sept. 19. 
Civil we oo bo E.), Coemtery (B. 8.), Arts 
(A. B.) Prepa y Course in English and 
Classics. Infantry, “Artlery m4 Covel Drills. 
Catalogues of . HYATT, Pres. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, UX BURY. 
Combines individual teaching with exce’ cee, ad- 
vantages for home and ome} ¥% a ratories, 
22 boys. NAPP, S.B. 














16th year opens October 3d. 

SCHOOL OF Call \oraddrens at coat hong 

EXPRESSION) v wiGia. Bu tale Boston, 

Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9 A.M. Mondays. 
EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. Re 


gular and optene! courses for oun) 
Ladies; 10 teachers. CHas. F. Down, PH.D., Pres £ 
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Law School gradniate course) 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Address for catalogue 


Professor I. E; RUSSELL 
Broadway, N N.Y. City. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 
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Cabinets. Ay x! for illustrated P’ 
MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal Norton, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE Ome 
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; Financial. 


POINTS ON THE CURRENCY 
- PROBLEM. 


IN previous discussion on the problem of 

formulating a basis for our currency, we 

have seen that the plan basing our money 

on the debt-bearing obligations of the 

Federal Government is one which will no 
longer serve our practical purposes, how- 
ever much deserving our praise as a 
financial measure during the time of the 

Civil War. We cannot build our hopes 
upon the continuation of the national 
debt, and if we undertake to substitute the 

bonds of States or municipalities for those 

of the Federal Government, we at once 

involve ourselves in a series of complica- 

tions to which there seems no end. 

Another and very practical argument 

against basing the greater part of our 

currency upon bonds, is that the banks 

issuing such currency must subject them- 

selves to the cost of the interest on the 

bonds deposited as security, and must, 

therefore, lend their money at such rates 

as will yield them a profit over and above 

such bond cost. In other words, the sys- 

tem of basing currency on bonds increases 

the rate at which money can be loaned 

borrowers by, let us say 8 or 4%. This 

very practical objection to a whole cur- 

rency based on bonds, has not received 

the consideration from the public press 

which its importance deserves. 

No better illustration of this argument 
can be had than by sketching briefly the 
present condition of things in Australia. 

All our readers know about the crash in 
the banking system of Australia last year. 

Large amounts of Scotch and other money 
were held on deposit by the banks of Aus- 
tralia, attracted there by the high rates of 
interestallowed. Finding themselves un- 
able to pay these depositors on demand, 
the Australian banks got up a scheme to: 
save themselves by which they are to hold 
these deposits for a certain number of 
years, meanwhile guaranteeing interest at 
the rate of 4g or more. Some Australian 
letters and editorials in the Investor’s Re- 
view (London) for September, give the re- 
sulfupon the business of Australia of these 
bank reorganizations. Advocating a re- 
duction in the guaranteed rate of interest 
on the forced deposits, an Australian mer- 
chant writes : 





‘* As there is more than sufficient capital 
here, all the banks could reduce deposit 
rates to 3% with a corresponding decrease of 
charge for discount and advances. Farm- 
ers instead of being crushed with the pres- 
ent iniquitous charge of § or 10% could get 
money at 5 or 6%, ayd production would in- 
crease enormously. Traders would not be 
hampered with heavy discount charges. 
The eapacities of this country have not 
been touched to one-tenth of its productive 
ability as yet. All this must come from 
cheap money; but supposing things go on 
as they are liquidation seems inevitable, 
and this grand country would have a blow 
it would not recover from for ten years.”’ 

If the greater part of our circulating 
medium were based upon bonds of any 
kind which bear 3 or 4% interest,we should 
have toface the very thing from which 
Australia is now suffering, namely, a high 
rate of interest charge, a thing which 
it is important for its future prosperity 
that thiscountry should avoid. We ought 
not to be asked to find a market for Nation- 
al, State or municipal bonds merely as 
a basis on which to issue currency. 

It is pertinent here to inquire what it is 
that gave our National bonds, or would 
give our State and municipal bonds any 
value as a basis for future issues of cur- 
rency. Clearly such bonds are good only 
because they rest upon the general “pros- 
perity of the country. If now we can se- 
cure this general prosperity of the coun- 
try asa basis for our currency in some 
other form, and if we can also secure the 
necessary requirement of easy sale, we 
shall have just as secure a basis for our 
currency as that of bonds, while avoiding 
the expense necessary under any system 
of bond money. In stating the currency 
problem in this way we are approaching 
very near an economical and practical so- 
lution ; for what is it that represents the 
wealth of the country and which, at the 
same time, has the further merit of ex- 
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changeablity? What, indeed, but the 
products of the country as they move 
from place to place or to foreign countries, 
A currency based upon this movable 
wealth of the country and backed by a 
proper amount of the precious metal, gold, 
with some silver, would be just as secure 
as the same amount of currency issued on 
bonds; for such bonds, after all, would 
only represent indirectly that which our 
proposed bank notes would cover directly. 

In short, the best practical basis for a 
country’s currency is the bank assets of 
the country, provided, of course, that 
these bank assets cover only such things 
as are properly the subjects of bank loans, 
This, in turn, implies good banking meth- 
ods ; and tothis end all banks issuing our 
proposed currency should be subject to an 
even more rigid examination than is now 
given to our National banks. It will be 
noted in passing that an issue of currency 
based upon bank assets would solve our 
State bank problem, The prohibitory tax 
of 10% now imposed upon State bank 
currency could be removed, andé every 
bank under conditions imposed by the 
General Government could be allowed 
to issue bank notes up to the amount of 
its capital stock and surplus without re- 
gard to the fact that it was organized 
under State laws. If these bank notes 
were made a first lien upon all the assets 
of the issuing bank, including, perhaps, 
the double liability of the shareholders, 
and backed by a certain percentage of 
coin, it would seem as tho we should 
have a national currency as secure as 
could be made, It will also be recollected 
that our National bank system has been 
running for thirty years, and we have in 
its history statistics which show on the 
average just how many banks have failed 
or are likely to fail under a rigid system of 
inspection every year. A tax of a fraction 
of 1% upon circulation would not be felt 
by the issuing banks, but would be suffi- 
cient to accumulate at Washington a fund 
which would be large enough to pay for 
any probable losses occurring through 
failure of any banks under this system. 
This tax would of itself be enough to 
cover the probable loss, but, taken in con- 
nection .with the further proposal to make 
these bank notes aclaim against the assets 
of the failing bank ahead of all others, 
would make the currency as secure as any 
currency could possibly be. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Our business revival is making steady 
progress. Frequently the improvement is 
not rapid enough or extensive enough to 
suit optimistic temperaments; but a 
cheerful tone pervades nearly all branches 
of trade and industry, as storehouses are 
being rapidly depleted, factories are resum- 
ing and confidence everywhere is rising. 
At the same time the effects of the late 
depression have not entirely spent them- 
selves. They, at least, remain, in part, 
to exercise a wholesome restraining influ- 
ence. There is a natural fear that the 
depletion of stocks which followed the 
late depression will soon be filled, and that 
the present rush of orders will fall back 
into much more moderate proportions. 
It is not yet proved that the purchas- 
ing powers of the people have re- 
vived sufficiently to absorb the present 
rate of production. Low prices of 
farm products, and the partial failure 
of the corn crop must necessarily lessen 
the buying powers of some sections of the 
West; while several weeks or months will 
elapse before business can thoroughly 
adapt itself to the conditions imposed by 
the new Tariff. The coming elections will 
occupy moreand more attention the next 
few weeks ; and some anxiety ought to be 
felt as to their results, for the outbreaks 
of all sorts of vicious political ideas dur- 
ing the last twelve months show too plain- 
ly the urgency of sending men of integrity 
and sound understanding to Washington. 
This urgency is the greater, because the 
next session of Congress will, in all proba- 
bility, be chiefly occupied in securing 
financial reforms, concerning which there 
are more fallacies and wider views than 
upon any other subject. As our national 


finances and currency system are of more 
importance in the eyes of foreign investors 
than any other single factor, no} even ex- 
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cepting the tariff, it behooves every one in- 
terested in restoring ourcreditabroad and 
promoting our material prosperity at home 
toexercise their utmost influence for hon- 
estand sound government at Washington 
as wellas athome, The danger of further 
injury to our national credit is imminent; 
put may be averted by the right sort of 
awakening at the right moment. 





The railroad situation is a little mixed. 
Passenger traffic on many lines is much 
lighter than a year ago and freight traffic 
is somewhat uncertain. There has been a 
larger movement westward of high-class 
merchandise, which is more profitable to 
the railroads than the agricultural prod- 
ucts brought from the West; but grain 
and provision rates have been freely cut on 
several lines, and the east-bound tonnage 
shows a decided falling off. These condi- 
tions and the reduction of Rock Island 
dividend caused a weak tone on the 
granger shares. Other raiiroad stocks, 
however, were steadily held for the rea- 
son that freight earnings are often larger 
than last year, while nearly all the South- 
ernand South western properties are doing 
comparatively well. Professional specuia- 
tors have endeavored to depress the market 
and withsomesuccess. They have, at least, 
checked the advance pending the devel- 
opment of a new buying interest. The 
public apparently still lack the disposi- 
tion to buy either on speculation or in- 
vestment; but there is even less inclina- 
tion to sell,and nearly all classes of 
railroad securities are held with great 
confidence, owing to the brightened busi- 
ness outlook. Tunis confidence is not fully 
shared by European holders because of 
the distrust regarding our monetary 
system ; but Londonis notably inclined to 
follow any advance here, andis no longer 
a seller of our stocks and bonds. The 
Industrials are still the chief support of 
speculation. It is needless to say that 
fone of these concerns command the 
confidence of outsiders, the operations 
connected with Whisky, Sugar, Cordage, 
etc., having almost ruined their standing 
asinvestments. The coal trade is much 
demoralized at present, and producers are 
selling at what they call ruinous prices, 
but no effective steps have yet been taken 
to stop the competition. The money 
marke’ shows little change. Currency is 
going westward more freely, and this 
tends to stiffen rates somewhat. Callloans 
are quoted at 1@14%. Time money is 
offered less freely, rates being quoted at 
2@3¢ for 60.to 90 days. Commercial paper 
is in good demand and fair supply, quota- 
tions being 3@4% for two to four months, 
bist double names. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for th2 
last two weeks : 


Sept. 22. Sept. 15. Increase. 
LOans ...00 ..000 $197,919,400 — $495,087,100 $2,332,200 
Specie ...cc.cccce 91,862,409 91,288,300 574,100 
Legal tenders... 145,094,300 — 115,324,000 *229,700 
Deposits.......... 587,928,100 586,634,400 1,293,700 
Circulation...... 10,440,500 10,070,890 369,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie $91,852,400 $91,288,300 $574,100 
Legal tenders.... 115,094,380 = :11,824,0u0 *229,700 

Total reserve.. $206,955,70) — $206,512,300 $344,400 
Reserve required 


against dept's .. 


146,658,600 


146,982,025 
$59,953,700 $20,%5 


Surp. reserve.. $59,974,675 


* Decrease. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


I issdeed: dacecdnce-cvce jens wecceetal 4.85144—53g 
RMD dase Kesece asebescscccoccce -osnees oscecced 4.8654— 
Cable transfers...........cccccccsccccceccesseece 4.861¢— 
Commercial, long........ ccoccccccccccceccs sone 4.85 — 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Bid. Askcd 
es craks eat Riad tases ccpaizencconneoees 7 ‘ai 
BPs NINERS su chica0 es euneososvsceacccneeed 4 114% 
Registered coupons....... ..2..s+000 esee 15 115% 
New 5s, Regiscered........ ..se.ccecssseese 119% «11984 
Registered Coupons .........00e00 cceseseees 11944 


11934 
Currency 6s, 1895 ee 
Currency. 6s, 1396 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 63, 1898 
Currency 6s, 1899 
Cherokee, 1896. 








SIO TINA ccckkas cvescisikesicas ercceve 103% 
Cherokee, 1893............5 eo csercecsore vere ee lOt84 


Cherokee, 1899.......ssecsersseserereeeeeee se olOOMG 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing September 22d, were : 
120 | Republic.... ...... 
1804 


ee eee sees eeeeeeee 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 














Banks, Bid. Asked. 
AMBOTIOR, ays 5c5scekes sess 200 212 
American Exchange 55 soos 
BEORA WAY oes :cicssenvesatas 2%5 250 - 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ 168 130 
Central Nationa)........... 120 aaate 
Chase National. ....... 450 cece 
Chatham. ......0.c00 + cscce 360 400 
Chemical, ......000-cccccee co 4,200 4,300 
SI cstdddsvecdcoun sbgnnivere 425 nae 
CHEMODT’ 65056 sce cscccosecoce 135 160 
ColuMdIa. ....ccccccssccccoce 200 cove 
CommMerce,........s006 «+ 176 cae 
Continental. .......ce.cseree 122 peas 
Corn Exchange..... .....+ ove 286 
Deposit......... 4. 2) wee 
East River....... 140 160 
Eleventh Ward ............ 200 sens 
Fifth Avenue.........06..000 2,00 pa 
First National....... ...... 2,500 cone 
First National of S.1...... 119 5 120 
Fourteenth Street.......... 185 coce cece 
Fourth National... «2 191 195 
Gallatin National... al a0 325 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 eeee econ 
German American......... 1184 5 120 
GOPERAMIR.. occcccccccesscoces 350 300 cece 
GEOR WICK, «.ccscee cesccess 161% 150 ave 
Tic cticdisnvonexncasens 310 3b éoue 
Hudson River............... 150 150 aie 
Importers’ and Traders’... 540 ose 559 
Irving..... deccccccoccce cosce M0 135 see 
Leather Manufacturers’... 12 185 200 
Lincoln National............ 436 525 ston 
PINE cccns edhe cctes sone 185 185 190 
Market and Fulton......... 244 20 220 
Mechanics’ ....00..c00.sc000- 15 175 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 145 165 
Mercantile.............. . 184 170 200 
Merchanta’......cccccccccere 135% 135 137 
Merchants’ Exchange ...., _—iLiti#g ll cen 
Metropolitan.............+++ 6 eens 6 
MOCFOPONS....cccrcccccccccece 435 425 465 
Mount Morris...........0.++ 190 150 cone 
WAGER cceseccccecered cvvcce 166 164 170 
BOW WORK. ccscccccsvsccccsse 8659S 232 240 
New York County.......... 605 5w see 
New York Nat. Exchange. 18 108 120 
Ninth National...........+. 120% esee 125 
Nineteenth Ward......... 145 125 ony 
North America. .........++0. 156 M0 165 
Oriental . 232 230 20 
PaChfiC...0..ccce cccce secccee WwW 10 eevee 
PO icds. ccncvesssviwccesceses 21 275 3u0 
BOOPIOB. oocccccpecccccccsesce 270 secs 300 
PETE cccccccresscscccess 120 118 125 
MOGTIND | ic osvcvecccess coves 1554 156 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 170 coe 
Secoad National... ........ 350 300 oes 
Seventh National........... 125 120 aese 
Shoe and Leather........ 112% sane 113 
Southera National.......... 156 160 _— 
State of New York......... 106 106 108 
Third National.............. 15 15 a 
TORS Bice cciscccccscecs 194 105 
United States National... 175 175 


Western National.......... 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
Bid. Asked. sales. 
H. B, Clafiin Company, lst pfd.... 95 100 99 
GO, dO, 2d PIA... . ce ceeeeeeee 95 100 oe 
Proctor & Gamble, com ........... i25 a 
do. GR.  WRvcccces cess 133 ee 
P, Lorillard Co., COM........sse0ee+ «+ «e 
GO, Bs POR ccccese cog ceves 115 119 tie 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
CellAlOld OO. ..cc0..c0. cccerccesccee 67 70 WwW 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... Yu 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Fifth Avenue Bank, of New 
York, has declared a regular dividend of 
20%,and an extra dividend of 5%, payable 
October Ist. 


...-The Fidelity Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of which W. G. Clapp is Treasurer, 
will pay, at the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, the coupons of the 6% debentures 
which mature October 1st. 


...-The Secretary of War has approved 
of the plans of the great bridge to be 
erected across the Delaware River by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to be 
located about a quarter of a mile due east 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad at Frank- 
ford Junction. The construction of this 
bridge will give the company much better 
facilities for handling and delivering 
freight and save considerable expense in 
connection therewith. 


..-The largest and most important 
offering of silks at auction ever made 
took place in this city last week. There 
were cataloged about 8,200 pieces of 
domestic and foreign goods. The total 
number of pieces sold amounted to nearly 
9,000 with a value of $500,000. All of the 
important cities of the United States were 
represented by buyers, and there was, gen- 
erally speaking, a very lively competition 
for the goods which brought an aver- 


age of 15 to 25¢ better than a year 
ago. 

....The sixty-first annual report of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Company, 
which was made last week, makes a good 
showing for a bad year. The gross earn- 
ings were $15,962,276, and the net income 
after all charges were deducted was 
$1,340,509. A 6% dividend was paid on 
preferred stock and 644 on common stock. 
The road carried about 87 less passengers 
than in the preceding year, and a little 
over 8% less freight. None of the com- 
pany’s leased lines have proved burden- 
some. The condition of the roadway, 
rolling stock and permanent structures 
has been fully kept up. 


....We desire to call special attention, 
as an instance of honest management, 
to the fact that the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Executive Committee on the 
21st inst. reduced the quarterly dividend 
from 1% to 4%. The policy of the Rock 
Island has been not to declare unearned 
dividends, and altho the company has now 
plenty of money on hand and could have 
paid 1% it would have been a dividend out 
of the surplus. It would do much to re- 
store confidence in railway management 
if the directorsof other railroad companies 
would follow the example of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific. 


...Comptroller Eckles, of the Treasury 
D»2partment, delivered an address before 
the Ohio Bankers’ Association, at Cleve- 
land, on the 20th inst., from which we 
make the following extract : 

“The serious difficulty which now con- 
fronts us, and which has always stood in 
the way of a proper solution of the curren- 
cy questions, arises from the idea tenacious- 
ly clung to by so many people that it is es- 
sential to the people’s prosperity that there 
always be a large volume of circulating 
medium. Theassumption is that money is 
wealth and capital and not simply a medi- 
um of exchange, and acting upon such 
assumption those who entertain these ideas 
refuse to take account of the many instru- 
ments of credit which equally facilitate 
exchange and are brought into constant 
play in each day’s business. They do not 
recognize the fact that every day banks are 
increasing in numbers, their clientage en- 
larging and their operation more largely 
depended upon. Thus each day is econo- 
mizing the use ot currency by banking 
house arrangement and Clearing House 
processes. A large volume of currency in 
and of itself never added to the wealth of 
any people, except in so far as it aided 
barter and exchange.” 


....We have read with much interest 
the proceedings of the Deep Waterways 
Convention, held in Toronto, Ont., during 
the past week. The present average cost 
of floating grain from Port Arthur, Lake 
Superior, to Montreal,by all-water route, is 
6 cents per bushel, and a large shipowner 
was authority for the statement that witha 
20-foot channel all the way the rate could 
be reduced to 24or3 cents per bushel. 
With a 20 foot channel to the ocean grain 
could be carried from the head of Lake 
Superior to Liverpool for from 6} to 7 
cents a bushel, or less than half of what 
it now costs by the combined water and 
rail route to carry it from Port Arthur to 
Montreal. The Canadians are intensely 
loyal to theirown Government, and right- 
fully desire to secure for Canada every 
economical and material advantage pos- 
sible, and it goes without saying that if a 
waterway of 20 feet in depth could be se- 
cured from the head of Lake Superior to 
the ocean via Montreal, it would be of 
almost inestimable benefit to Canada. It 
is not at all likely, therefore, that the 
United States would join in any movement 
having this end in view unless voluntary 
annexation of Canada to the United 
States should be preliminary thereto, 
Even in this case—a violent suppositioa— 
the city and State of New York, as well 
as the rest of the Union, would be so seri- 
ously affected that they would not con- 
sent to such a diversion of grain traffic. 
This subject of cheaper transportation of 
grain products is a serious one, and its 
consideration by the United States, which 
has now been goiog on for so many years, 
should soon take head, and action should 
be taken to secure deep-water navigation 
on American soil from the Great Lakes to 
New York City, 
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....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


$10,000 Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 8#..113 
$5,000 Oswego and Rome Ist 7% 138 
$5,000 New York and Erie 2d 5f.............. 114% 
$1,000 Manhattan Ry. Co. cons. gold mort. 4% 
$5,000 Milwaukee and St.Paul Ry. Co., 1898. .1133 
$4,000 Missouri, Kansas and Texas Ry. Co. first 

mort. 4% gold bonds, 1990...............0.005 80 
$5000 Forth Worth and Denver City Ry, Co. 

first mort. 6% bonds, 1921 56 
$10,000 Lehigh and Hudson River Rd. Co. 5% 


WOON MI, CUO Disa cociice pcs sp ccccounccsd 91 
10) shares Chi., Rock Is. and P. Ry. Co...... 6334 
75 shares Celluloid Co.............scescescevees 6844 
100 shares N. Y., C. and H. R. Rd. Co........ 101 
100 shares Western Union Telegraph Co....90%4 
200 shares Wells, Fargo & Co..............-0+- 115 
100 shares Del. and Hudson Canal Co........ 135% 
200 shares Manhattan Railway Co............ 118 
150 shares American Express Co............ 111% 
50 shares B*y and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co........ 183 


100 shares N. Y. arid Harlem Rd. Co. com..261 
100 shares C, and Northwestern Rd. Co. com. .104 
100 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Cos. .2354%4 
100 shares Adams Express Co................ 144% 
100 shares Central Rd. Co. of N. J........... 112% 
30 sbares Ontario Silver Min. Co. .$7.25 per share 
50 shares Homestake Min Co...$16.75 pershare 


4 shares United States Trust Co............... 832 
6 shares U.S. Fire Ins. Co.............0..00++.-102 
3 shares Washington Life Ins. Co.............. 1530 
8shares N. Y., C. and St. L. Rd. Co., second 

WIG cane cienteddientrasmacncksscccaccsoxee 26% 
1 share N. Y., C. and St. L. Rd. Co. first pref. .64 
16 shares Knickerbocker Ice Co..............00+ 70 
2 shares Automatic Fire Alarm and Extin- 

Qi vistax hrscnndassustindciecnenctass 30 
8shares N. Y. Mutual Gas Light Co......... 148% 
S8shares Globe Fire Ins. Co.........cceesccececces 65 


3 shares First Nat. Bank of 
16 shares N. Y., L.and W. Rd. Co..........0s- 
5 shares Il). Cent. Rd. Co., leased lines.......... 

$1,090 State of N. C. bond to pay debts con- 

tracted before the War, due 1900. January, 

50 





1869, coupon on...... 
1i shares Eagle Fire Co 
33 shares North Ameri 
41 shares Tanite Co 











10 shares Commonwealth ins. Cd 656 
5 shares Atlantic Trust Co., B’klyn............ 225 
16 shares Franklin Trust Co., B’klyn.......... 240 
10 shares United States [rust Co..............+ 

33 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co......... 702 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 





2 F f&xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Vaiuable in- 
formation can be had of 


- 
THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


The Tide has turned, the new 
Tariff has gone into effect, busi- 
ness is rapidly reviving, and dur- 
ing the next six months proba- 
bly a larger business will be trans- 
acted than at any corresponding 
period during the last five years. 
Real estate in our city is low 
enough to make its puichase a 
profitable investment. We have 
had no booms; everything is on 
a reliable basis. We can piace 
gold mortgages at 6% interest 
net, fully as safe as a Government 
bond. Write us for particulars. 


MooRE BROTHERS, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
_High-class long and short Investments. Write us. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where, For descriptive maiter and further informae 
tion, address B,G, CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N, Y, 
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My seventeen year’ experi- 
ence ih Texas investments teach- 
es me that I can make absolute- 
ly safe loans on real estate. My 
loans are made directly in the 
name of the investor, and my re- 
muneration is obtained from a 
charge to the investor, which is 
collected as the interest is paid. 
Hence the profit to the agent is 
dependent upon the collection of 
the interest. My loaus are made 
at 5%, netting investor 7%. 

Write for reference and infor. 


mation to 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
er aan Antonio, Texas. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fis-al Agent of Corporations. 
Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits 


Capitai and Sit $1,800,000. 





as PRA s. Banas, President. 
¥ ; Vice Presidents. 


JOHN o ADAMS. comer 
MAU RICE S. DECKER, Treasurer. 





We own and offer a limited 
amount of 


Cleveland, Ohio, Street R. &. 
5% Gold Bonds. 


Due March 1, 1913. May Be Registered. 

These Bonds are issued by the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Co., which acquired in 
1893 four different street railway systems 
which had been in profitable operation for 
the past twenty years, and are secured by 
mortgage thereon. 


Net earnings for 1892 

Net earnings for 1993 

Net earpings for first eight 
months of 1894 

Increase of net earnings of 
first eight months of 1894 
over the same months of 1893 


$368,878 13 
412,653 19 


315,269 16 


29,561 30 


The present net earnings of the company 
are about three times its total interest 
charges on its bonds, and the company is 
paying dividends upon its stock. 

Full particularsand prices furnished upon 
application. 

New lists of high grade municipals out 
this week, will be mailed on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co.. 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON, 


DENVER, COLO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 

upon real es'ate and other investments in Colurado, 
Act as attorneys wm foreclosure of mortgages aud 
other collections. Kepresent non-resideuts in th 
general maneremet ot their —— 

ORALMON 
229: “239 —; me Se Nidine. 

Business Established 1873. 


B. MEAD. 








A. L. CoE. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTAT ES managed. We rent, collect 
rents, pay taxes and look after 
assessments. 
LOANS ? negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first hen on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 

Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 307,235 96 

Total Assets: 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


DULUTH. 


* Look the map. Duluth, not Chicago, is the 
dF | dis: ributing center of the Continent. ‘It 
is the head of iniand water navigation in North 
America. It is 300 miles further inco the interior 
than Chicagu, and as l-amascus is the eye of am des- 
ert, so is Duiath the eye of a territory as ~ un- 
known to the world, but so wonderful in ferti Sa A pet 
magnificent in extent as to almost pass be 
Chicago Heraid of August 18th, 1894. 

Now is the time to invest. . Call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 


G. W. CoBB. 








| 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surpius..............00+...+2+++. $150,000 
0, 6 per cent. Debentures, secured b 
Pgh lst aes e with the Union Trust 
woreon gers New York or the Security Doom 

artford, Conn., under Su nm 

Banking pe be ae age ed of Conn., New York, 

Mass.and ai ine, Amount of issue limited by 

Law. ©. tTr Bt 8, Cte, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 











OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 








a DIVIDENDS. 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF sIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

New York Office, 37 Wall St., Sept. 20th, 1894. 
Coupons of the ‘Six Per Cent. debentures of this 
company maturing Oct. Ist, 1894, will be paid on and 
after thut date at the office of ihe Metropolitan 
Trust Co., 37 WailSt., dew York. 
. G. Ci, APP, Treasurer. 


FFICE. SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 23 
Broad St. (Mills Building). 
NEW YORK, Sept. 24th, 1894. 
Coupons dune Oct. Ist, trom the following bonds, 
will be paid after that aate at this office: 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. 1st Mtge. 5 per nig a om 1938. 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. Ist Mtge. 
Northern R’y ist Mtge. 5s. 
Central Pacific R. R. Co Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. R. R. ¢ . 5 per cent. Gold Bonas of 7 
Morgun’s La. & Tex. R. R and 8. 8. Co. - Mtge. 7 
New Yoru, Texas & Mexican R. R. Co. tge. 
oT. SuITH, Treasurer. 








Coupons due October Ist, 1891, from the following 
bonds will be paid after that date by the Central 
Trust Compa.y : 

Houston, Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 

Hou- ton, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 

Houston, Texas Central Debentures, 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central NT SM 4 


r cent. 
T.SMIiT. . ‘Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN SUGAE ee ae co. 


The Board of Directors of the american Suvar Re- 
fining Compauy have this day declared the following 
dividends, payable Oct. 2d, 1894: Un that portion of 
the ae stock which 1s entitled t» quarterly 
dividenos, 134 per cent.; on the common stock, a quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent 

fhe transfer books wiil close on Sept. oem Tas 3 
o’cleck P.M., and be reopened on Oct. 3d, at 10 

JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
New YOrk, Sept. 12th, 1894. 
DIVIDEND NO. 104. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 


the office of the Treasurer on and after the lith day . 


of October next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of September 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Sept. 2th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 15th next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. — 

MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPAN 4% 
No. a BROADWAY, New York, September llth, 1894. 

ORLY-SECOND QUAR’ CEKLY DIVIDEND. 
A SUaRTE KLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared payable at this office on 
and after Monday, October Ist, 189%. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday, September lith, at 


8 o’clock P M., and vened on iuesuay, October 2a, 
at Wo’clock A. M. . MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 13th, 1894. 
Notice is hereby given that a dividena has been 
deciar:d from net earnings of the fiscai year enuing 
June sith, 1894, of THREE DOLLARS AND FIF" 
CEN 1S pe r share on the preferred stock and of TWO 
DOLLARS per share on the common stock of this 
company, payable on the 22d day of October next, at 
the office of the company, 42 Wali St., New York. 
The transfer books will close on the Ist of October 
atd P.M., wadrey en op the 24u of October. 
ANK 5S. BOND, Vas President. 


COMMERCIAL. 


THE increasing volume of*businegss is 
demonstrated by bank clearings which 
last week were 15¢ greater than in 1893. 
The totals were 25% below the same period 
of 1892; but when allowance is made for 
lowey values, lessened speculation and the 
fact that stock exchange transactions do 
not count so heavily in bank clearings 
since the establishment of the stock clear- 
ing house, it will be appreciated that the 
present volume of business is of very fair 
proportions, even tho still below the period 
previous to silver and tariff agiiations. 
This view is confirmed by analysis of rail- 
road earnings. There has been a falling 
off in passenger earnings, partly because 
the stimulus of the Chicago Fair is lack- 
ing and partly because of business depres. 
sion ; but freight traffic shows small losses, 
and in many instances the volume of 
freight moving is considerably heavier 
than at this time Jast year. Imports are 
also increasing, and it inevitably follows 
that the large increase in demand for dry 
goods and the better inquiry for other 
articles going direct into consumption 
must result in increased traffic, 

Crop reports are generally more favor- 
able. Copious rains have fallen over a 
large section of the country, freshening 
pasturage, and, together with the warm 
temperature, raising the condition of crops 
not yet harvested. Plowing for -winter 
wheat is actively progressing all over the 
West. The shortage of the corn crop is 
now a settled fact, tho the latest reports 














indicate an improvement. We have, how- 
ever, an abundance of wheat for export, 
which will give the railroads traffic: and, 
as we export little corn, the Eastern trunk 
lines will not feel the shortage in the lat- 
ter, One result of the short corn crop, 
also the new tariff, is the importing of bar- 
ley from Russia for feeding purposes. 
Speculation in wheat was light, and prices 
continue to recede, owing to unfavorable 
cables and the heavy crop movement, 
September No. 2 red winter falling to 
56ic. Corn declined from 62 to 593c. under 
better crop news, In cotton the tendency 
isalso downward, owing to the liberal re- 
ceipts of new crop, with speculation more 
active, and middling uplands quoted 
6 1116c, Pork products were dull and 
easy, pork being quoted at $15@15.75 for 
mess, and ldrd at 9}c. for prime West- 
ern, Inthe wholesale grocery trade busi- 
ness is of moderate proportions; but 
a very hopeful feeling prevails, and 
the opinion is freely expressed that a 
large trade is in prospect, particularly 
with the South. In the dry goods mar- 
ket, while there has been a slight cessation 
of the activity neviced two or three weeks 
ago, there is still a very satisfactory busi- 
ness in progress, and nothing but a period 
of cooler weather is needed to stimulate 
the retail brarches. A feature of the 
week was the largest auction sale of silks 
on record, which broughi good results and 
proved the good conditon of the dry 
goods trade. Stocksof cotton goods have 
been materially reduced, and prices were 
further stiffened by labor troubles and 
threatened scarcity of water in the manu 
facturing districts. Woolen goods are 
well solu up in low grades. The demand 
for wool is less active at the moment, but 
an advance of 5% in the London wool sales 
has strengthened values here. For boots 
and shoes of medium grades there is suli a 
good aemand, while high grades continue 
neglected. Signs of revival in the iron 
trade are multiplying daily, and fair 
orders tor cars and other railroad material 
have been placed tho at prices af- 
forading a limited profit; but there is 
plenty of room for further improvement 
In the iron indusiry. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERs. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they Can secure a re- 
duction in the cust of their papers by send- 
‘ng us pew subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF as nasdanrinig 
One month | Six months. 
Three months... Nine ~~ ype 
Four months...... 1 00 One year.... 

CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber..... 
One year each te two subscribers.... 
Three years to one subscriber 
Three subscrivers one year each... 
Four years to ove subscriber 
Four subscribers one year each...... 
Five years to one sunscriber 
Five subscribers one year each. 
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In clubs of Five or More ‘$2.00 each. Single 
Copies 1U cents. 
Single copies uver 6 montus old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after tueir paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that eficct. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, wiil be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





HEATING FURNACES. 


WSILE the selection of heating arrangements 
for buildings does not actually try the soul of 
the owner, it is a subject of great moment and 
receives much thought. There are furnaces 
good, bad and indifferent; the first only should 
be adopted. Under this head we call attention 
tothe furnaces manufactured by the Thatcher 
furnace Company, of 240 Water Street. Of 
course ho mau will buy a furnace without in- 
vestigation, and this is all that the Thatcher 

rnace Company ask of any intelligent per- 
son, being confident of resuiting sales. They 
will be glad to correspond with and furnish 
illustrated catalogs and price lists to any one 
desiring them. 


+> 





Relieves every sort of Bleeding, Pain or In- 
flammation—Pona’s Extract. Do not be imposed wpon 
by weak imitations. —Adv. 


ta TIT 
MESSRS. H. O’NEILL & COMPANY. 


THE display of millinery, suits and similar 
goods at the great siore of Messrs. H. O'Neill & 
Company, Sixth Avenue, between Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Streets, has probably never 
been exceeded in attractiveuess, variety aud 
general scope. The creations of some of the 
great masters in these lines can be seen, and the 
variety 1s quile embarrassiug to a would-be pur- 
chaser. 





McGIBBON & COMPANY. 

THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT need not be 
told of the high standing of the house of Messrs. 
McGibbon & Company, of 913 Broadway, nor, as 
must be the case, of the high class of guods car- 
ried by them in Stock. 1t is one of- the most at- 
tractive and interesting stores to visit in the 
city, and just now is particularly so on account 
of the very superior lines of goods in stock. 
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’ A SINGLE SENTENCE. 
A RECENT issue of the Troy Budget contains 


this item: 

“An experienced traveler says: ‘This is the 
strongest single sentence I ever saw printed ina 
railroad advertisement that I believed to be ab- 
solutel true: 

*** For the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and pomtort of its = 
trons, the loveliness and variety of its scener 
the number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
New York Central _ Hudson River Railroad 
is not surpassed b y similar emeeention on 
either side of the tlantie. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. October 10-13th, 1894 
<ae an Signy -Ahe Annual acorns. of the a. 
d at eo is., beginning on 
Watnoetee. October lth, at 

Arrangements nave been Fas with the motels to 
receive Frente at special rates, from $1.50 to $2.00, and 
in boarding houses and private families at $1.00 per 
day. All who desire to avail themselves of the above 
rates should notify —s Sumner, Chairman of 
Committee on Hospita! 

By arrangements wit 1 Passenger Associations, 
persons attending the Annual Meeting of the Board 
pad 2 Jull fare in going will be returned 
third fare, provided a receipt is taken of the agei.t at 
the starting point where the ticket is purchased, and 
a tothe Railroad Secret = Madison tor 

is signature. If mure than one in go- 
ing, a receipt must be taken for cork “ticket pur- 
cuased. This certificate is essential in order to se- 
cure reduced rate on return. Tickets may be pur- 
chased three days prior to date oi meeting for going, 
and two days after date of hey my for returning, Sun- 


to Madison. in- 
torma:ion may be ob ained of the Rev. A N. Hitch- 
151 Washington Street, Chicago. 

eo Boston and vicinity. arrangements have 
been. made whereby tickets may be purchased of 
Charles E. Swett, Business Agent of the Board, at 
the following rates to Madison and return: 

One and one-third —_ Clerical tickets. 
From Boston $84 5! $28 60 

So. Framingham. 

Worcester 











Berth ‘in a car, #550 additional. These 
Gomer may be used on all trains except the two 
o’clock limited, commencing October 6th, good to re- 
turn until October 18:h. 

Arrangements a'e making to secure a party 
leave Boston, Monday morning, October 8th, at 10: 30, 
Choice of berths in sleeping-cars may be secured by 
early applicution. Further information may be ob- 
tained by appli ation to 

C. E. Swett, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Moench, 
Conia t. k C 
FALL NOVELTIES. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Crepe Moire, 
Gaufre, 

Onduline. 


COSTUMES. 
Paris-made Gowns, 


Evening Dresses, 
Suits, Garments. 


LINENS. .- 


* Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 
H. S. Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 





Srroadevay LRH 19th 4k 


New York. 





TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties willleave New York during the winter 
montns for 


Southern California. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways 
and give the holder entire freedom on the Pacitic 
Coast. They may be used returning on Any Regu- 
lar Train for Nine Movths, or witn Parties in 
special trains, under personal escort, with a Choice 
ot Three Different Routes. 


Annual Winter Tours to California, with 
Special Trains of Puliman Vestibules Sleeping and 
Dining Cars, Nov. 15, Dec. 13, Jan. 9, 17, 30, etc. 


Tours to Mexico in January and February. 


Independent Ballrend aud Steamship 
Tickets to all poin 


Send for Seaseipttve book, mentioning the particu- 
lar trip desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 E. Fourteenth St..Lincoln Bldg.,Union Square,N.Y- 














to us for anything you want 
and get it cheaper and easter 
than you can shop in person 
at home. 

Why ? 

Because we make a spe- 
cialty of 


Mail — 
Order 
Shopping 


and have just issued a Fall 
and Winter Catalogue that 
for completeness is far and 
away ahead of anything we 
have ever published. No 
well regalated family should 
be without it. Your name 
and address on a postal to 
us will bring it. 


Jos. Horne & Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








Linen-Upholstery House. 
McGIBBON & CO. 


An exceedingly attractive 
feature of our Upholstery 
Fabrics for Autumn is the 
assortment of 


Morris Velvets 


in new and striking effects. 


913 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








% Miss Fin-de-siecle 
is always well dressed ; 
her skirt edges never 
look ragged. 

She uses 


. a) S First 
} ye Quality 
° Bias Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings 
that last as long as the skirt. 
Look for ‘S. H. & M.” First Quality on 
the label of every bolt you buy. 
Accept no-substitute. 





Linens, 


Our new Full lines of Housekeeping 
Linens will be on sale this week. 

In addition to anexceptional exhibit 
of choice goods, weshall offer during 
the week several hundred fine double 
damask Irish Table Cloths and Nap- 
kins, purchased at a reduction of 30 
per cent. from manufacturer's list 
price. ; 

Sizes and prices are as follows: 

NAPKINS. 
3-4. $5.50 and $6.75 per doz. 
TABLE CLOTHS. 


2x2 . yds., $3.00, $3.75 each. 
2x33 “ $3.75, $4.75 “ 
x3 “ 3. $675 “ 
1° Sa we 
‘““ $6.00, $750 “ 
Larger sizes at proportionately low 
prices. . 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


IT istheonl py and 
v 





perfect driving lamp ever 
a made, 
fem IT will not blow out. 


it ~— a clear white light. ' 

1T looks like a locomotive 
head light. 

IT throws all the light 
straight ahead from 200 to 


IT burns kerosene. 
Y Sor Book. 





R. E. DIETZ CO., 
60 Laight Street, N. Yo. 








ChpqulouUa ting C0 fe 


Roche 


"QWEET Home 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will 
by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique 
finish, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer back. 
The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 
It is very strong and perfectly 


or olive, as desired. 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


S 


YEAR. 








DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s profits are returned to you in 
valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan saves 
you halt tne cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every niddleman adds COST. Hundreds of read- 


soo BARS “Sweet Home” Soap $5.00 


LM aime to 
IT HAS NO SUPER IUSE 14 ‘SooTHING - CURES CHAPPED SKy,? 25 
tee Borne ESKA TooTH Powses - 
7 Prcarect SOAP FOR FLANNELS 70} 1 PRESERVES THE TEETH, HARDENS 23 
THE 


LAST 
ENOUGH TOE 


poz JAODUESKA Soap FAMILIES USE IN 
eo ee 






"SOAP : 


‘BORAXIN P Powne Uist ROSE Sacn Powoee 
9 OS. POSSIBLY INJURE THE Faroe? 90 4 oe. 
CANNOT "y SIMPLE~ EASY-EFrici¢ Gy i Eriex Napouton Suaving Soup 35 





Mooseska ConTENTS IF BOUGHT AT RETan, 
1 Botta, Eine, POPULAR USE 25 Tt 2, won = eran. #1000 
z X22 Grane GuTCTouer See 30) C7 9 $10.00, (warn, OO” 
mm f= 14 DO? ELITE TOUET Soap, 2°29. cet ™ Gratis. 
YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY aleve ro fu Ss — 





ers of this paper know that every claim is sustained by the facts. 


RDER TO-DAY. We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask tosend you a CHAIR and 
x, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00, But if 
tS what you have used, and we will take the goods away at our own 


Combination 
you are not, no charge will be made 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


.. _Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is 
received. Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the box or CHAIR does not prov 


all expected. Bookl 


et illustrating ten other premiums free upon application. 


EstPiicon ws, THE TAARKIN: SOAP MFG G. BurralaNy 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 














(THIRD FLOOR.) 


5,000 Pairs 
KEAL LACE CURTAINS, 







(1259) 28 





ain Sale. 


All New Patterns, 


6.98 PAIR. 


At Half Regular Prices. 


Brussels Lace Curtains, Hand Made, worth 12.00 and 14.00 Pair, 


Fine Tambour Lace Curtains, worth 10.00 and 12.00 Pair, 


4.98 AND 5,48 PAIR. 


Irish Point and Casaban Lace Curtains, worth 11.00 and 12.50, 


« 5.98 AND 6,98 PAIR. 


Finer Grades of Curtains, Bed Sets, Sash Curtains and Cur- 
tain Muslins offered at prices in proportion to the above. 


All Purchases delivered by express Free ef Charge at 
any point within 100 miles of New York City. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N.Y. 





3.50 up. 








SILKS (Rotunda). 


Black Satin Brocade, 10 beautiful de-) 
signs, 1.00 grade, price next week... 150. 


A2.0 quality Black Damas Rep, new l 
goods.... ) 1 50 


DRESS GOODS (Rotunda). 


46-in. Rough, Shaggy Scotch Cheviot, a} 1.00 


A cut sale of BLANKETS is now going on, superb 
+ qualities of 10-4 and 11-4, ranging from 4.00 and 


HILTON, HUGHES & CO., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 





wide Cheviots. 


We enumerate only a few of the many bargains. You 
will find hundreds of others throughout 
our immense store. 


BLACK GOODS. 


Fancy Armures, Granite Cloth and; 


eis Praca yace ene esounas ‘50c. 


LADIES’ SUIT DEPT. 
Strictly Tailor-Made Gowns, in the newest Autumn 
styles. They are very attractive and cheap. 


150 Cheviot Suits, Navy Blue and Black 


12.50 


BOO WAR. on.0 cn cssessccesessee see § & 1.25 Coats, silk lined, full modern( ang 
2 GES Saas Ceieete, Funeien re) GE od. is xa dadnagucmeoowaeeneteoess 
and Mixed designe, 2.00 grades........ (1.5 17.50 


LINEN DEPT. 


Now offers genuine Barnsley Damask Table Cloths 
at extremely low prices, ranging from 1.50 up. 
‘ i I 
It will pay you well to purchase BOOKS in our Book Store. Many extremely 
cheap editions are now going at less than the cost ofthe plates. In CARPETS, 
FURNITURE and UPHOLSTERY we are second to none. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 
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JSnsurance. 


FORCED TO COME TO RESERVE. 


Thrift is a monthly organ of the assess- 
ment societies, and by its sub-title calls 
itself ‘‘an advocate of. Mutual Benefit, 
Fraternal and Accident Insurance and 
Building Associations.” Inthe opinion of 
that journal, expressed just prior to the 
recent convention of the assessment soci- 
eties at Boston, no single topic included 
in the program ‘‘is of such vital conse- 
quence to the well being of the natural 


premium system of insurance as the sub- 
ject ‘the causes that make necessary a 
reserve maintained as a liability, the oper- 
ation of such reserve, and its effect upon 
the cost of issurance.’” He was rather a 
keen observer who first remarked that 
‘‘words are things,” for accuracy in de- 
scriptive phrases and titles is of conse- 
quence ;so we cannot assist, by using that 
term, the attempt of these societies to call 
themselves Mutual Benefit. Neither mutu- 
ality nor benefit derivable therefrom is 
exclusively theirs; we prefer, for the pur- 
pose of correct designation and not for 
opprobrium, to speak of them, according 
to their distinctive characteristic, as as- 
sessment societies. 

However, we fully agree with Thrift as 
to the importance of the subject of re- 
serve. It goes on to say that most, if 
not all, of life insurance failures have been 
due to an omission ‘‘to adequately pro- 
vide for the inevitable increase in the 
mortality rate,” and again we quite con- 
cur, as when Thrift squarely plants itself 
upon the platform that ‘‘some sort of 
sufficient reserve must be maintained to 
keep down the increasing cost of insur- 
ance as the average age increases” and 
that ‘‘a reserve proportioned to the 
amount of insurance in force is an abso- 
lute requisite to the safety of any sound 
insurance company.” Thrift quotes thus 
from Mr. George D. Eldridge’s recently 
issued book : 

“‘The self-evident proposition that, in the 
absence of reserve, either the amount of the 
insurance cannot be fixed, or the policy 
holder’s liability to contribute toward its 
payment cannot be limited,’ marks the 
fundamental difference between the meth- 
ods of legal reserve and assessment or flex- 
ible premium companies; and the failure 
to understand this one proposition, in its 
application to the increasing liability to 
death due to increasing age, has been the 
main cause of the discredit which formerly 
fell upon assessment life insurance and the 
failure which bas overtaken many honestly 
conceived and honestly conducted institu- 
tions operating under this plan.” 

This is precisely true, and the comments 
from Thrift upon it are so honest and 
just that we quote the remainder of its 
article : 

‘‘Here is the essence of the problem ina 
nutshell. Assessments must increase as 
the average age increases, or else the in- 
creased cost must be kept down by means 
of areserve. Now, however cheaply insur- 
ance may be furnished at the outset, human 
nature rebels at the idea of paying more 
for the same article than one has been pay- 
ing. To besure, as the age of the insured 
increases, the value of his insurance in- 
creases, but that thought does not occur to 
the average man unfamiliar with the prin- 
ciples of life insurance. The insured may 
stand a gradual increase in his assessments 
for a time, but finally becomes disgusted 
and lets his policy lapse. Too many lapses 
are equivalent toa failure. And then the 
‘old-line’ journals triumphantly announce 
the demise of ‘ another assessment concern.’ 

‘* Approximately speaking, not more than 
ten per cent. of the natural premium com- 
panies whose figures are accessible maintain 
an adequate reserve. The others have more 
or less surplus over liabilities, of course, 
but nothing like a proper excess of assets. 
It is noticeable, however, that in the num- 
ber of those which haveareasonable reserve 
are included all of the larger and more pro- 
gressive flexible premium companies. At 
least one of the great fraternal orders, the 
American Legion of Honor, has a respect- 
compellitg surplus, and already the rival 
orders are discussing the ‘advisability of 
imitating its example and creating a re- 
serve. 

** Tbe manner in which the reserve should 
be created and operated is not material to 


- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


this discussion. Those are questions which 
properly come within the province of the 
actuaries. Our sole contention in the mat- 
er is that a reserve proportioned to the in- 
surance in force is as morally necessary for 
a flexible premium company as the legal 
reserve is legally necessary for a level pre- 
mium company. Weare exceedingly pleased 
to see that the National Convention will 
formally discuss the matter, and we trust 
that it will exercise all the weight of its 
influence to impress the necessity of a re- 
serve upon the officers and managers of 
assessment companies now unprovided with 
this important element of permanence and 
safety,” 


In all which has been said upon the sub- 
ject in these columns during the past dozen 
years we do not now recall any broad de- 
nunciation of the assessment plan per se, 
or any unjust criticism of it, or any fail- 
ure to point out that all life insurance 
boils down to the single condition of get- 
ting enough money in; if there has been 
anything which could fairly be construed 
otherwise it hasbeen by inadvertence and 
could easily be distinguished as inconsist- 
ent with the general tenor of discussion. 
Nor have we now any strong objection to 
the fad of the assessment people in calling 
theirs the natural premium system. Their 
meaning is not very clearly indicated, 
and the term seems to be inaccurately 
used, according to their probable meaning. 
Their claimed foundation is insurance at 
cost, which means, if taken most literally, 
insurance charged for according to its in- 
creasing cost. That, indeed, would be the 
strictest theoretical or mathematical 
method ; but it would not be natural—i. e., 
suited tohumannature. Exactly as Thrift 
is candid enough to admit, no matter at 
how low a rate you may start aman upon 
life insurance, as suon as more is demanded 
of him he begins to scowl and growl, and 
if the progressive advance continues he 
lapses and drops out. 

Mr. Eldridge, of course, does not refer 
to openly speculative assessment societies, 
nor to those which, like the unsavory Mu- 
tual Benetit Life [Association of Ameri- 
ca], were cor ceived and operated in dis- 
honesty. It has sometimes seemed hard 
for us, notwithstanding some knowledge 
of the foolishness of average mankind, to 
believe that there have been ‘honestly 
conceived and honestly conducted insti- 
tutions operating under this plan” among 
the many which have gone to wreck, 
And this simply because “ the self-evi- 
dent proposition” which Mr. Eldridge 
states is so self-evident, so alphabetical, so 
elementary. The fact that there is so 
often a very wide discrepancy between 
the premiums paid in and the insurance 
taken out is the fact which makes life in- 
surance a workable scheme ; yet this very 
fact itself proclaims, as loudly as it could 
be proclaimed with a tfumpet on a house- 
top, that what one fails to putin somebody 
else must make up. In other words, in- 
surance, in the long run, costs cent per 
cent., to be got out of somebody’; that is, 
what is understood by cheap insurance 
does not exist, except for the early-dying. 

Now whose fault has it been and is it 
that thousands have started in at a very 
low rate of levy and have afterward 
lapsed when more was demanded? Whose 
fault, except that of the founders and 
managers, in starting with a false pre- 
tense and maintaining. it until it could 
stand no longer? From the first day 
until now the assessment plan has had 
absolutely no excuse or possibility of ex- 
istence except the claim of cheapness. 
As Mr. Eldridge—himself a prophet of 
that plan and prominent in it for some 
years past—tersely points out, this origi- 
nal cheapness must cease or the insurance 
must fail. His language is that *‘ either 
the amount of the insurance cannot be 
fixed, or the policy holder's liability to 
contribute toward its payment cannot be 
limited,” but the meaning is the same, 
Of course he suggests, as an alternative 
and a way of escape, the formation of a 
reserve, and, of course, we agree. What 
has actually occurred in assessment prac- 
tice has been that the original low rate, 
which constituted the sole attraction, has 
been raised as far as increase was toler- 
ated, but that, mainly, the insurance has 
shortened up; the number of failures in 
the course of this process we have not 


kept account of, and do not like to esti- 
mate. 

_, The paths are absolutely fixed : increas- 
ing premium; or, decreasing insurance ; 
or surplus payments laid up in reserve. 
Just as well try to keep the tide from com- 
ing in by reading an essay to it as to try 
to evade these paths by finding a fourth, 
unless you count failure the fourth, and 
certainly it is one easily found. But the 
reserve involves sacrificing the essential 
‘* cheapness.” 

Our assessment friends have persisted 
in keeping, as the pet among their delu- 
sions, a belief that the Old Liners—and 
this journal asan asserted organ of them— 
have been very much afraid of the ‘‘na- 
tural premium ” plan and concerned about 
its progress. On the contrary, we have 
felt an interest in seeing our assessment 
friends butt the rock of arithmetic with 
their heads, They started out with the 
slogan of cheapness and with denouncing 
reserve. Little by little, with wry faces 
and groanings in their conventions, they 
have had to come to reserve. Our only 
doubt about them now, as formerly, is 
whether they have come far enough. 
When they charge enough money and ap- 
proximate enough to the practice of the 
wicked Old Liners,they will get on an en- 
during basis; but that beautiful and 
earnestly desired cheapness will be gone 
and the distinctive superiority claimed 
will have disappeared with it. There is, 
we will admit, a possible modus vivendi 
which the assessment people may aim to 
attain: that, while they charge enough 
for safety, they avoid extravagance in ex- 
penses. If they wisheto try for that ele- 
vated plane, we wish them success in 
reaching it. 


_ 





A BRACE OF REBATERS. 


Last October, as some may remember, 
among the agents of the New York Life 
was Mr, C. M. Ward. Mr. Ward wrote a 
personal letter to the Weekly Statement, 
acknowledging that he believed in rebate as 
a good practical argument for competitive 
purposes, and that he employed it himself 
whenever he thought it might be service- 
able. This letter was commendable for 
frankness, and it is not so bad to rebate 
openly as to do so secretly ; still, the letter 
was objectionable for three reasons: it 
declared a purpose to do what is forbid- 
den by law; it was a defiance of the posi- 
tion publicly taken by the New York 
Life; and it was a breach of propriety, 
appearing in the official publication of an- 
othercompany. There was but one thing 
to be done, and President McCall did it, 
promptly notifying Mr. Ward that so wide 
a divergence of views on so important a 
subject made it impossible for him to con- 
tinue to represent the New York Life. 

Mr. William J. Madden, an agent of 
the Equitable, seems to have been incited 
by this incident, for he soon rushed into 
print with a letter congratulating Mr. 
Ward on his manly frankness and declar- 
ing that nobody can do a successful life 
insurance business hereabout without re- 
bating. This may be so. At least, it is 
wholesome to have every agent who 
thinks so say so. If it is really so it ought 
to be made known, for the pith of rebate 
is that each man is led to imagine it a 
special concession which he gets and 
others don’t ; ‘‘ seein’ it’s you” is what the 
rebating agent manages to let him under- 
stand. Of course, if everybody is to get 
forty, or fifty, or eighty, or whatever the 
‘ going” rebate is considered to be, that 
is equivalent to a reduction of premium 
rates by so much, and then ‘ induce- 
ments ” will have to be offered upon those 
practically reduced rates—that is, until 
life insurance gets upon the basis of real 
value and of being reckoned worth value ; 
the surest and swiftest way to break this 
crazy injustice is to give it its head and 
let it rush to the absurdity of competition 
which would hire people to receive poli- 
cies as a gift. 

However, to return to Mr. Madden, the 
Equitable replied by notifying him that 
the radicalism of his views was incom- 
patible with his further service, and it 
gave him thirty days’ notice of termina- 
tion of his contract. Mr. Madden has 
since brought a libel suit against the com- 
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pany, alleging that he has been unable to 
make a contract with any other company 
and has, in consequence, been damaged 
$50,000, for which he asks judgment. 
Possibly the first part of this averment 
may be true; it will mark the coming of 
genuine reform in this. matter when the 
suspicion, or, at least, the open admission, 
that a man is a rebater suffices to close the 
soliciting field against him —this time has 
not yet come, we fear, but it may 
come. Mr. Madden also complains that 
the Equitable knew the effect of its pub- 
lished letter would be to injure him, etc. 
Possibly this also may be so, but Mr. 
Madden has made a mistake; it is 
his own letter the effect of which was 
likely to be damaging to him, as 
he knew or should have foreseen. And 
as for the publishing of the company’s 
letter, there are two considerations which 
are good in both law and morals: the first 
is that Mr. Madden himself was the ag- 
gressor, and the second is that the com- 
pany has some rights in its own reputa- 
tion. Thus: thecompany takes a position 
against rebate ; one of its agents publicly 
takes the opposite position ; then the com- 
pany can defend its own reputation for 
honesty and sincerity only by publicly 
disavowing all further connection with 
him. For.if a man is to be held as known 
by the company he keeps, a company 
must also be held as known by the man it 
keeps. aS: 

And as illustrative of this the following 
is submitted : 

NEw York, August 27th, 1894. 
D. P. KINGSLEY, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City : 

Dear Sir:—I am open to a proposition for 
an agency with a first-class company in 
New York City, and as I have been asso- 
ciated with the New York Life for over 
twelve years should prefer to work for them. 
If you have a vacancy in your agency field, 
which you think I could successfully fill, I 
should be obliged if you will drop me a 
line, stating when it will be convenient for 
you to see me at your office in reference 
to the matter. : 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. COTTERILL. 
NEw YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co., } 
NEw YORK, August 28th, 1894. | 
Mr. E. COTTERILL, 66 Broadway, City: 

Dear Sir :—I have your esteemed favor of 
yesterday, and have carefully noted its con- 
tents. Your previous connection with this 
company, which, as you state, covered a 
period of twelve years, shows that, consid- 
ered merely from the standpoint of new 
business written, you were one of the most 
successful agents of this or any other com- 
pany. I believe your average production 
for some years, prior to the cessation of 
your agency with us, was from $400,000 to 
$600,000. Since the termination of your 
agency, our attention has been called for the 
first time to a number of cases where it ap- 
pears that, subsequent to its adoption in 
July, 1893, you violated the company’s rule 
against rebate, and for that reason I regret 
to advise you that there is no position in 
the agency force of this company which we 
can oifer you. Yours truly, 

(Signed) D. P. KINGSLEY, 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


o> 





.-.-The Equitable Lloy ds of this city re- 
insured last week its outstanding risks in 
a Mutual company, which is very much 
like jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire. The subscribers to the Equitable 
Lloyds will probably have the pleasure of 
losing what money was subscribed by 
them. The effect of the retirement of 
the Equitable will undoubtedly be to 
hasten the winding up of other Lloyds. 
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WHY BUSINESS MEN INSURE. 


BECAUSE IT PROVIDES CREDIT. 


Any reputable business man who is 
kpown to be insured for a proper amount 
in “‘The Mutual” improves his credit in 
the estimation of the mercantile world, 
His prudence in making such provision, 
his jadgment in the selection of the Com- 
pany, and the valuab'e safeguard afforded 
by such an adjunct to his capital speak 
eloquently to the managers and agents of 
mercantile agencies in fixing his com- 
mercial rating, and commend him to his 
fellow merchants as one who looks for- 
ward and makes provision for every possi- 
ble future contingency. 


BECAUSE IT PROTECTS PARTNERS. 


A policy in The Mutual Life is the surest 
way to provide for the possible withdrawal 
of a deceased partner’s interest in a firm, 
Not a few prosperous and money-making 
concerns have been compelled to retire 
from business and junior partners have 
been obliged to practically commence 
business Iffe over again because of the 
death of a senior partner and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of his capital. Each 
partner should be insured in favor of the 
firm to the extent of his interest in it. 
Let the premiums be paid by the firm and 
charged to expense account in the same 
manner as taxes or fire insurance. In 
case of diss»lution of the firm each part- 
ner is entitled to the policy on his own 
life, and it can be readily transferred so as 
to protect other interests, 


BECAUSE IT PROVIDES INDEPENDENCE. 


A firm protected by insurance on each 
of its members can assume greater busi- 
ness risks with safety. Each partner 
knows that in the event of his death the 
firm can collect the insurance, and pay 
over at once to his family his interest in 
the business. Theré is no weary waiting 
for months t» settle up affairs, and no 
neces-ity for allowing the interests of 
widow and cnildren to be jeopardized by 
bu-iness ventures after the death of the 
husband and father. This imparts inde- 
pendence. The cures of business life sit 
lightly upon each partner, and he can, 
with greater zest, enjoy his life as it goes 
on without the constant worry about the 
future of those who are dependent on 
him ; a worry which is destroying the 
peace of miod of multitudes of uninsured 
business men to-day. 


BECAUSE THE COMPANY IS SOUND. 


The business man who insures in The 
Mutual Life obtains all the benefits ac- 
cruing from membership in a Company 
whose officers and trustees rank high 
among the progressive business men of 
America, and who, from their long serv- 
ice, and devotion to the interests of The 
Mutual Life of New York, are entitled to 
the confidence and respect of every right 
thinking and prudent man of commercial 
or financial affairs. As a consequence of 
the well-directed efforts of the Manage- 
ment, and the persistent work of the great 
corps of agents t. roughout the civilized 
world, it has attained the commanding 
position due to the largest and best of all 
the great Life Insurance companies, 


BECAUSE IT IS PURELY MUTUAL. 


The true business man acts quickly and 
Promptly. If you are a man of sound 
constitution and good family record, The 
Mutual Life bids you welcome to its mem- 
bership, and that welcome means a great 
deal. 1t means assurance made double sure 
by its wonderful strength and its skillful 
Management. It means welcome to the 
Company of over two hundred thousand 
policy holders who are proud of their 
membership. It means abundant returns 
for every dollar invested, and the assur- 
ance that the same great Company that, 
in its fifty years of beneficence, has paid 
Out $367,000,000 to others in the past, will 
also proteet both you and yours in the fu- 
ture.—Adv, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 


EIGHTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STAT 
JULY, 1894, 


CAPITAL STOCK - 





EMENT. 


$3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 









TRGB BM TOR GBe ccc ccccccccccccssscccecess cosccccscccesces 00s enceresesscccsceseesessees ereece » 
Gah oat : eet 28 
ms on "12:2.500 
ans on Some and MWortgages . ye 4 3% 
ME@TOSE CWO ON ACCTUEC. .............ccceecceccccccecescenecccesessseecencceceeesbeeeee oe 812 45 
BONDS. Par Value, Market Value. 
United States Curreuc ; 6 per cent $275,000 00 $306,675 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . a 1,000,000 00 1,140,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) . . . . 38u “* 25,000 00 25,625 00 
New York City eee ee 505,000 00 507,525 00 
Topeka City, Kan., > pram Improvement eo 135,831 38 141,264 64 
City of Ric mond, Va. Bae & 50,000 00 53,000 00 
West C Coltame ‘o Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assess: 
ment Warrants Spratt 31,648 50 31,648 50 
City of Greeley, Col., Wate: i. oa 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Counc’ ‘Bluffs Iowa. City Improvement. ee. 18,600 00 19,158 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District Cit ageaning 19,000 40 20,330 00 
City of Atchison, Kan., Interna! Improvement. FI 5,000 00 5,250 00 
Ranees poy Kan., Improvement a. 8,000 00 8,240 00 
e Erie & Western R. R. Co. “Reorgan- 
ya First Lien. . ade eee 200,000 00 211,000 00 
N.Y., we Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
eee 112,000 00 112,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
(1909) (aig 110,000 00 121,000 00 
ersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mo e (S. F.) (1906) 70 4 104,000 00 120,640 00 
New York Centra) Hudson _— R. R. First 
Mortgage red (1908) +» 100,000 00 123,500 00 
B. FY. cegnat R. First Mortgage Regis- eye needa sain 
tered , ’ 
Valley Ly ipa Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- a ‘eines jeitinian 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort: i ; 
gage (1914) Bastin, vie 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Poa Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
md Evansville Division) (1920) . Ge" i" 100,000 00 87,000 00 
Cleveland Co yar Cincinnati and Indian- 
R. First Consolidated M’ SS dei 100,000 00 122,000 00 
Lowtniie, en Albany ~ Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (19 ai a 100,000 00 112,000 00 
Wee van a ia 1st ites Guaranteed ais sinniemntes eieinieis 
TO eee Aon & Grand ‘Trunk R. Co. 1st ite oleic: initeiasai 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
Mort; Guaranteed (191 2 a ellie 100,000 00 62,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & eee go Railway Co. ist 
Mortgage uaranteed (1900) ee ge 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul Perey goer & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) 6“ & 50,000 00 62,625 00 
Alabama Central R. R. 1st Mortgage ea, -* 50,000 00 51.250 00 
Savannah & West. 1st Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ “ ,000 00 23,000 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) | 50,000 00 45,000 00 
Louisville St. leaks & Texas R’y Co. 1st Mort- 
age (1917) tae "SS 50,000 00 29,000 00 
saniaed Gas Light G Co.s First. Mortgage (1930) se 50,.00 00 48,500 00 
Des Moines Water W . of Iowa, Ist anael 
octnlanted Mortgnge (190): SS ummmgy goon 
2 nver Water Company ist Mo gage - Oe ¥ i 
treator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage . ee. F 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. %50each, 100,000 00 97,000 00 
1100 N. * ‘Central & Hudson River R. R. 100“ 110,000 00 105,600 00 
1000 “ Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. 10...** 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000“ Chicago, 0, St Paul, Minn. & Omaha Ry oy igitones diate 
1000“ eae. 1. & Saratoga R. R. 100 “» 100,000 00 176,000 00 
1000 ‘* United New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 232.250 00 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. mm * 100,000 00 129,000 00 
1000“ Morris & Essex Railroad do. sO 50,000 00 76,625 00 
500.“ Standard Gas Light Co. Pi... 100 “ 50,000 00 40,500 00 
200 «—“* Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 20,000 00 30,250 00 
200 =‘ Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. 166." 20,000 00 87,000 00 
200 ~* Bank of America, N. Y. 16 * 20,000 00 89,200 00 
200 =“ National Bank o Commerce 
in New York. - 100“ 20,000 00 35,400 00 
200 =“ Manhattan Company, N. Y. ees 10,000 00 18,550 00 
- —_. 50“ 10,000 00 «167300 00 
‘ assau 5 “ii x ci 
400 ‘ Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. 3 ¢t aes 10,000 00 23,600 00 
Ze * Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. : ~ soe. 10,000 00 32,000 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. : ee 10,000 00 15,900 00 
100 “ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. | 10,000 00 19,500 00 
200“ Chatham Nat. Bank of N. 3 so 5,000 00 18,500 00 
200 ~—* Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. . ji —_a 5,000 00 8,600 00 
200 +=“ Holland Trust Co. . ——_ 20,000 00 24,000 00 
200 ~“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. ne 20,000 00 49,000 00 
sO Metropolitan Trust Co. we. © 5,000 00 14,250 00 
45 “ Long Island D & Trust Co. 100‘ 4,500 00 9,900 00 
$8,907,824 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital $3,000,000 00 
see nie Fund a = 
n . . 9 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncollec remiums 9217 1 
paid d issi u li ted Premi 180,217 17 
Net Surplus ° - ‘i 754,732 73 


$8,907,824 12 
———asa 


DIRECTORS. 
vi P, Morton ie! Hi John H. Inman, mry F. Noy 
Ke A. Hurlbut David H. McAlpin. Walter H. Lewis, acien C, Warner. 
Wi Si drew C. ng, Francis H. tt, arner Van Norden. 
J R. Ford, Cornelius N. in Per Alfred F. Cross, 
Oliver S. Carter, Edmund F, —- ag Elbriage G. Snow. Dumont Clarke. 
Henry M. Taber, John H. Wi H. Hartford, James B. Van Woert. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
WILLIAM L, BIGELOW, seo vetaries, JOHN H. WASHBURN 


THOMAS B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS. auton Secretaries. 


New York, July 18th, 1804. 


. V.Presidents. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 18%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

POMOREG MIB. ccccvee scc0e coccccevss costs 


Total Marine Premiums.... ............0+++ 


Premiums marked off from 1st nici 
1893, to 3ist December, 1893..............+06 3, 
Losses paid daring the same 
period 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$7,993,455 00 
1,652,000 00 


CBTIMALEd AL... ..cccccccccccccvesccccccccens 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 2 
Cae Fah Bia inc cccctsitins covecsccncsucessqune 215,600 46 

RMBOUNE. . -occcccccesccccccccsonseseses one $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the cutstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1843, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC: 
A. A. RAVEN EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEUKGE H. MAC 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, ALDKON P. BRO 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANSON HARD 

ILLIAM DEGKOOT, SAAC BE 

ILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV “AMBINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH | AGOSTINT. 

NKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 

WILLIAM £. DODGE. CHRIS: N DE THOMBEN, 

EORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. Li LL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERKETS PRAZAR. 
c. A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 





N. DENTON SMITH. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN 124 Vice President. 








FIDELITY AND aSuaLTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP» 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATion 
. 





$4,608,992.53. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Ojffice Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 31st, 189 2 “ 04, . 
CTA BILITiES 9 S..823.204,162 58 











31 ‘saness 23 


IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
ol at the old life rate premium 
Annan Cash aistri utions are Paid upon all pol- 





Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 


SERJ. ive PrIENs scieanien 
‘gp Pp. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
=~ wa 5 L, Secretary 


‘wh. - TURN ER. ‘Asst. Sec, 





WE All you have guessed about life 


P insurance may be wrong. If you 
AY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 

PexN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 


AGE 


Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, * Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Old and Young: 
' SEPTEMBER. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


THROUGH thinning leaves the birch tree’s 
bark 
Gleams snow and silver in the sun; 
While here and there the fiery spark 
Cf coming autumn bas begun 
Its iightsome run from tree to tree; 
And rich Virginia creepers, red 
With silent laugh of woodland glee, 
Their gorgeous banners gayly spread. 


In wandering lanes wild asters grow, 
. And clematis the fence rail hides ; 
Or sumach’s dusky, burning glow 
Reflects the sun at eventides. 
In marshes, where late robins sing, 
The russet flags their lances raise, 
While belis of lilies silent ring 
Their dirges for the summer days. 


Tho sad and lone the meadows bide, 
Like lives well spent, but sere and old, 
Across the hills the hedgerows ride 
Besprent with tossing plumes of gold, 
Fiaunting their colors as they go, 
Like horsemen up a mountain side, 
With idle pomp and generous show 
Of golden-rod and maiden’s pride. 


The Year has paused upon its way, 
With backward smile of soft regret 
For Summer’s merry roundelay— 
A parting smile, but joyous yet. 
Ah, Year! the vital thought that thrills 
The changing woods and tender skies, 
Is thai the valleys, grovesand hills 
Again shall bloom for happy eyes. 


But thou, dear Year, too well dost know 
One life alone to thee belongs; 
And so thou lov’st once more to show 
A tender face, while answering songs 
Of birds again at morning : ise, 
Not hopeful, joyous, free and bold, 
But chastened; for, with sad surprise, 
They feel the distant breath of cold. 


September, sweet but gently sad, 
Reluctant standing at the turn 
Where Youth’s illusions, once so glad, 
With joyous flame no longer burn, 
Still facing forward nobly cries: 
* Dear fading Year, tho short thy span, 
Bend yet to deeds of high emprize, 
And lesson give to fainting man. 


“Tho gone the brightness of thy day, 

Tho hopes ne more their banners wave, 
Rest not, but fill thy shortened stay 

With earnest thought and labors brave; 
Thy ripening life the world yet needs. 

Thus, duteous Year, still onward run! 
For others’ sowing gather seeds, 

And smile until thy work be done.”’ 

Broog.yn, N. Y. 
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AN INCURABLE ROMANCE. 


BY EDITH FERGUSON BLACK, 





It was five o’clock at the Home for In- 
curables. The hot summer day had drawn 
toaclose in a sufling dampness which 
made the consumptive patients gasp 
for breath, and the rheumatic patients 
groan with new twinges of their old foe ; 


. the large portrait of the charitable wom- 


an who had, while living, organized and, 
when dying, endowed the Hume, loomed 
out gray and unresponsive from the wall 
of the reception room; the carts outside 
had a muffled sound as they lumbered 
homeward, and even the grip-car driver 
seemed lost in a fit of the blues, 

Upstairs, on the second story, Sunshine 
Swift was singing. Noone knew her by 
any otner name, Miss Vanderpool, one of 
the lady visitors from the North Sidé, had 
given it to her, and none among patients 
or nurses ever dreamed of questioning 
the appropriateness of the title. She was 
very small; but the cataleptic patient in 
Room 18 said she carried about with her 
such a bundle of thankfulness that it 
made her seem a good bit bigger than she 
was. She was thankful she was not on 
the first floor, because the cold and damp 
which rolled in by themselves at the door 
had to ask for permission to enter at- her 
window, thankful that her room was sun- 
py when it was cold, and that she could 
escape from it to the other end of the hall 
when it was hot, she spent her life in do- 
ing kind things for the patient in Number 
15, because he couldn’t see ; bore patiently 


with the tantrums of the patient in Num- - 


ber 7, because she couldn’t breathe; and, 
with her tiny hands clasped devoutly 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


every night, thanked the Lord for the un- 
speakable blessing of a’ painless. life—she 
had been paralyzed for thirteen years ! 

Her little wheeled chair was welcomed 
in every room—the elevator boy waited for 
it at the different landings—and all the'in- 
mates of the Home tried to express, in a 
clumsy way, their sense of appreciation. 

‘* You're a rose among’ thorns, a lily 
among the herbs of the field !” cried Miss 
Vanderpool, despairingly; ‘‘ you are 
wasting your fragrance on the desert air 
and blushing unseen among these worthy 
commonplaces. Come live with me and 
you shall have fame and delight, your 
soul shall revel in pretty things and—with 
ready tact—your voice shall support you. 
Come flood my life with your brightness 
and keep me ashamed of myself. I will 
be mother and sister and friend to you— 
little Sunshine, let me take you home !” 

The brown eyes were lifted to her face, 
lustrous with tears, one of the white 
hands crept to the silver cross at her 
throat : 

** You forget I am a ‘ Shadow Lifter.’ 
Dare the King’s children go where there 
are no shadows? My heart lays itself at 
your feet, but my life must be where the 
King has placed me.” 

That night she was thankful her room- 
mate was deaf that she might weep in 
peace | 


A cab drove slowly through the rapidly 
thickening mist and stopped at the large 
front entrance. It was the patient from 
Michigan. His face was drawn with 
pain, and he staggered as he got outof the 
cab. Two nurses came forward and sup- 
ported him deftly on either side; they 
were very attentive at the Home for 
Incurables—and this was a “paying 
patient.” He thanked them with a smile. 

**That is better. I’m not in first-class 
trim fora bicycle race I admit ; but, as my 
friend Micawber would remark, ** there's 
a better time in the near future.” Have 
you the pleasure of Mr. Micawber’s ac- 
quaintance? -No? I shall be glad to in- 
troduce you when and as you like it, if 
you so elect.” He sank weurily into a 
chair in the reception room, a deadly 
pallor overspread his face. The mother- 
ly Superintendent rang quickly for a 
glass of wine. She held strong theories 
on natural elections and soul affinities, and 
she felt herself being strangely drawn to 
the patient from Michigan. 

He answered her also with a smile, 
‘Thank you, I never drink it,” 

** You will let me order some refresh- 
ment then ?” 

**I think not. I have never ‘lived to 
eat’; you will pardon me if it hardly 
seems worth while now to ‘eat to live.’ 
If you will allow meI will go direct to my 
room, My luggage? On yes,I brought it 
all with me. I travel light, except the 
burden of this fleshly frame, which proves 
a sorry hamper. I have proved that 
**Man needs but little here below.” 
Again the bright smile, with a gleam of 
dazating teeth. 

The Superintendent led the way with a 
strange stricture about her heart ; she was 
thinking of the second line of the couplet. 


“ Alone at last!” Jobn Hatherton laid 
himself back on the couch with a long- 
drawn sigh, 

‘* So this is the finale! Verily one may 
not tell the end from the beginning. 
People talk glibly enough about ‘ hope de- 
ferred’; what do they say when hope is 
dead? Nothing now for me but the ‘hic 
jacet.’ Well, it’s only a question of time ; 
every one comes to it, only—they have 
their life first !” 

A sharp spasm of pain crossed his face, 
and the strange gray look which had 
alarmed the Superintendent settled down 
upon it again. He lay motionless, The 
evening closed in rapidly, and the rain be- 
gan to patter against the window. Itwas 
the dreariest time of the day at the Home 
for Incurables. 

He looked round the small room with a 
quizzical interest. The regulation cane- 
bottomed chairs and white draped ’bed, a 
small buréau with a solitary looking pin- 
cushion, flanked on each side by a dull 
gray vase; in the corner the tiny basin 
with hot and cold water taps was draped 
in white, white curtains were at the win- 


.dow, and over a rocking chair a white 
crocheted tidy hung. He smiled grimly. 

“They want to fill our minds with 
heavenly purity, I suppose; there’s a 
doleful sameness about it, tho. The Lord 
made this old world beautiful with a mys- 
tery of many hues, and even gave his 
purest lilies a ‘golden heart and robe of 
green.’ I wonder if Mrs. What’s-her- 
name would have been content to have 
her own mansion rigged up in this 
fashion? But then, this is Charity, and 
people are never satisfied to put Charity 
in anything but nun’s apparel. They do 
not know that a touch of: color is more 
than bread and meat to some of us. Even 
the walls are white. Well, that’s a bless- 
ing. Tho it may be a negative relief, it is 
better than watching those forlornly 
aspiring roses struggling among the nas- 
turtium leaves and the tiger lilies at Hotel 
Michigan.” 

He lifted his hands and looked at them 
attentively. ‘Poor old hands! You’ve 
had to give up the fight, after all! You 
might have done better if you hadn’t been 
soempty. Strange how things are fixed ! 
So many fellows made perfect idols of 
who care nothing for the coddling, and I— 
If I could even be sure that she was in her 
grave!” 

A great bitterness swept over his face, 
and silence fell through the little chamber. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet and stood 
transfixed. 

“Earth has no sorrow 
That Heaven cannot cure.” 

The voice, clear and true as a bird’, 
filled the long corridor and floated up and 
up, tillit reached the patients on the fourth 
story. Then it ceased, and there was a 
sound of retreating wheels as the chair 
moved rapidly along the hall, 

‘* Bless the crathur!” exclaimed the old 
Irish patient in the attic, as she drew her 
rosary toward her; ‘‘she’ll niver be the 
one to fergit the vesper singin’.” 

Downstairs the patient from Michigan 
was upon his knees. 


‘*T hope you will be able to sleep,” said 
the Superintendent. She was taking his 
room in the course of her nightly rounds. 
‘**T have ordered some beef tea for you, it 
will be brought immediately,and you must 
try and take a little of it to please me. 
The voice you heard? Oh! that was our 
little Sunshine. It is a good name, for 
she is as swift as the light and full as 
cheery, tho she has not been able to walk 
for thirteen years.” 


The next day dawned brilliant. The 
rain had washed the sun’s face so clear 
that the earth was bathed in his smile,and 
the patients turned out of their rooms 
with a sense of fresh vigor and met each 
other pleasantly in the halls. The pa- 
tient in Number 7 forgot to grumble, the 
lazy patient offered to help the little 
dressmaker, who tried to earn a few dol- 
lars when her hands weren’t too bad to 
sew, and the men gathered in the parlor to 
discuss the Silver question and wonder 
what the President was going to do, 

*‘Tt’s a dark outlook,” said Jonas Small- 
hope, with a dismal shake of his head. 
*‘Things look bad for the country, and I 
don’t see any way of bettering them.” 

**There’s not much chance, if the Presi- 
dent don’t have vim enough to make silver 
the basis,” said the patient with the West- 
ern tendencies, 

“‘Tv’s nouse talking,” said the pompous 
patient, whom the others addressed re- 
spectfully as Mr. Wiseman, ‘“‘it’s got to 
come, There was a bad wave in 74, and 
there’s got to beanother now. The Prési- 
dent can’t do anything. Things have got 
to take their chance ; they always do.” 

‘“‘There is one God over all,” said Sun- 
shine Swift, from the doorway. 

‘* What’s up with the fellow from Mich- 
igan ?” whispered Jonas Smallhope to his 
neighbor ; “he looks as if he’d seen a 

* ghost.” 


‘*Sunshine,” said the Superintendent, 
passing a loving hand over the brown 
curls which fell thick over the broad 
white forehead, ‘‘ will you go and sing in 
Number 13? It’s the new patient from 
Michigan—and he hag asked for you.” 

He was lying with his head buried in 
the sofa pillow when shventered the room 
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and made no attempt to greet her ; but she 
was used to that, Patients always felt 
badly when they first came to the Home 
for Incurables. She only gave him a 
pitying look, and began to sing her favor- 
ite hymns, softly as a mother croons her 
lullabies, She forget herself after a while, 
and sang on, her eyes smiling at the sky 
which showed through the trees as they 
swayed their branches in at the open 
window. r 

John Hatherton turned his head and 
lay watching the pure, delicately chiseled 
profile with burning eyes. How sweet 
the singing was ! 

* Once earthly joy I craved, 
Sought peace and rest, 
Now Thee alone I seek, 
Give what is best.” 

He stretched out his thin hands to her 
passionately. ‘‘ Hertha, my darling, do 
you mean that, heart true?” 

She turned her head quickly, the song 
still upon her lips, gave him a startled, 
questioning glance, and, for the first time 
in her brave young life, fainted roundly 
away. 
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“Found! After all these years—and in 
the Home for Incurables !” 

She came to herself slowly, op the sofa 
where he had laid her. Thecurved lashes 
quivered un the pale cheeks, and she 
looked up into the haggard, tense face 
that was bending over her. 

‘Oh, my darling, my darling, God has 
let me see you before Idie!” His hands 
were tightly clinched, and the veins on his 
temples stood out like whipcords. Not 
till she gave him permission would the 
patient from Michigan touch, with so 
much as a finger, the woman he had 
loved and lost. 

The light of a great joy crept into her 
eyes, the color rose softly in her cheeks, 
and, with a tenderness which might well 
have set a calmer man beside himself, she 
lifted her arms and laid them around his 
neck. ’ 


With the straightforwardness which 
was a part of their natures they made the 
necessary explanations to the Superin- 
tendent. 

‘« We had been friends all our lives, and 
in the spring we were to have been mar- 
ried. John had to go away on business, 
and I was thrown from a carriage and be- 
came—whatIlam. I wrote and told him 
he was free, but that letter was never 
answered. I wrote again, and then—I 
thought him dead. We moved to New 
York—there was nothing to keep us in 
Haverhill—and then to Rochester. We 
had hardly got settled before my mother 
died, and then—there was nothing left— 
and I came here.” 

The Superintendent knelt beside the 
chair and took her in her arms. 

‘You grand little hero! And you have 
kept this hidden away in your heart and 
made us believe you had no more care 
than a bird!’ Her voice broke; she 
looked questioningly at the patient from 
Michigan. 

‘* My business called me toa place out 
of reach of arailway. We had to stage 
ita good part of the way und then we 
took to horseback. There was only oné 
mail all the time I was there; the mail 
car on the Union Pacific had been robbed 
just before. The letter must have been 
lost then. I grew sick with waiting, and 
had a bad attack of malarial fever. They 
carried me down the mountain for treat- 
ment , and so—I missed the second letter. 
As soon as I could crawl I came East ; but 
everything was gone, and the house hdd a 
notice to let in the window. I followed 
them to New York, and then—well—New 
York is a large city. I lost trace of them. 
I have been looking for them ever since.” 

A silence that could be felt fell through 
theroom. The Superintendent cried softly 
behind her handkerchief, The patient 
from Michigan spoke again. He had never 
once taken his eyes off the little figure in 
the chair. It seemed to him he never 
could, 

** You will pardon me, Madam, if, under 
the circumstances, I ask you to be lenient 
in your discipline and allow us as much 
time together as possible. It is not likely,” 
with a rare smile, ‘‘that I shall interfere 
with the rules for very long.” 

The good Superintendent crossed thé 
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soom Quickly and kissed him on the fore- © 
beeen 





«T have tried tobe a mother to our little 
girl for thirteen years. Now I have two 
children.” 


There is an air of subdued festivity 
about the Home for Incurables. For 
weeks the patients had been in a flutter of 
excitement. It is notoften in this prosaic 
world that a first-class romance is vouch- 
safed even to the happy people who never 
need to say “‘Iam sick.” They felt them- 
selves favored of the gods, and talked in 

uential tones of ‘‘our wedding,” 
and what the bride would wear. The pa- 
thos of it did not overwhelm them as it. 
might have done. They were used to sad 
things in the Home for Incurables. 

«Forgive me,” John Hatherton had said, 

simply ; **but I cannot bear her out of my 
sight fora moment. Let us be married. 
It will be a comfort to leave her the name 
Ihave been keeping for her all these 
years.” 
He had not grown strong on his joy as 
they hoped he would; but Miss Vander- 
pool declared,with a sob, ‘‘that it was like 
the Garden of Eden, with the Millennium 
and New Jerusalem combined.” He would 
lie for hours feeding his hungry eyes upon 
the little figure whose chair was always 
close beside him. Now and then the pain 
would burst its bonds and he would cry, 
through white, set lips : 

“Oh, my little Hertha, if I had only 
known in time! -Surely there is medical 
skill somewhere in this wide world to set 
you free!” and she would make answer, 
with a smile : 

“Let us leave the ‘might have been,’ 
dear, in the hands of the King, and think 
of the ‘shall be’ that is waiting for us on 
the other shore.” Then she would begin 
to sing till he grew quiet again. When he 
slept she always slipped away to cheer up 
some of her old friends who missed her. 








“*For better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, till death us do part.’” 

The clergyman stood beside the bed. 
The Superivtendent and Miss Vanderpool, 
with Dr, Bruce and the nurses, were gath- 
ered about him ; a little nearer the door 
stood the patients. Every one looked at 
the bride and groom; they looked only at 
each other. : 

Again the clergyman repeated the sol- 
emn vow. The bride hesitated just for a 
moment, ‘**For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer ’—for ever and ever !” 

**God bless you, my little Sunshine,’ 
Miss Vanderpool cried, softly, as she kissed 
her good-by, ‘‘and make you very happy! 
You deserve to be.” 

*T don’t deserve it, dear; but I am— 
very happy.” 

After they had gone she turned toward 
her husband, a strange, exultant ring in 
her voice : 

“Now, my darling, I will never leave 
you—never, any more !” 


- 





The evening drew on. Dr. Bruce and 
the Superintendent toyed with their des- 
sert in their cosy dining room. 

‘Those two blessed children!” The 
Superintendent pushed away her pudding 
untasted. ‘‘Do you know, Doctor, it is 
like a glimpse of Paradise in Number 13 
to-night.” 

Dr. Bruce sighed. At that moment he 
envied the patient from Michigan. 

A nurse knocked at the door hurriedly. 
Dr Bruce sprang up. 

‘* John Hatherton dying! You're crazy, 
man! Why, he’s likely to linger for 
months !” then he dashed up the stairs. 

Who could tell how it was? Some tiny 
valve out of order. Some missing of 
connections amidst the mysteriously 
beautiful and complicated network of 
vibrating pulses which we call human 
life. The golden bowl fast loosing from 
the fountain ; the silver cord just on the 
point to break, 

“You can do nothing?” The bride of 
three hours asked the question in her 
sweet, clear tones. 

“Nothing,” said Dr. Bruce, the break 
of a great tenderness in his voice. 

_ ‘Then leave him to me!” The words 
rang out sharp and imperative like a 
battle order, Her face had a rapt expres- 





sion, She seemed to tower above him in 
the splendor of her calm. He noticed, 
with a start, how ethereal she looked. 
He took her hand in his strong ones, 
which trembled; she gave her other to 
the Superintendent with her old winning 
smile that they had been used to for thir- 
teen years. 

**T want to thank you both for all your 
kindness.” Her eyes rested on the Super- 
intendent’s face. ‘ You have been like a 
mother to me, you and Jear Miss Vander- 
pocl, For that I can never thank you.” 

Then they went out as she bade them 
and left her alone with her love and her 
pain. 


When the morning broke they opened 
the door softly and looked:in. 

The patient from Michigan lay in the 
happy slumber that never wakes to care. 
With her face close beside his, holding 
his band in hers on which the wedding 
ring glistened, his wife had kept her 
promise—she would never leave him any 
more. 








Miss Vanderpool looked through blind- 
ing tears at the beautiful, radiant face. 
She laid a cluster of orange blossoms 
among the shimmering folds of the 
creamy silk which had been her wedding 
present,and kissed with a lingering rever- 
ence the rapturously smiling mouth. 

‘“*My precious little Sunshine,” she 
whispered; ‘‘ you have gone at last ‘ where 
there are no shadows.’” 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
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PEGGY. 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE, 











BRIGHT as the sun among the trees, 
Gilding the household with her smile ;— 
She’s thoughtless? But remember, please, 

She’s only lived a little while. 


No power can tempt her words astray, 
Strong in the fearlessness of youth 

She says just what she wants to say, 
And has no motive but the truth. 


In bed last night when, as she dreamed, 
She clasped her dolly close and smiled, 

The tears stood in my eyes; she seemed 
More like an angel than a child. 


She screams at times, for grief or glee, 
More loudly than most angels do; 
And, when she chooses, she can be 
A naughty little angel, too. 


Her fits of rage, reproved in vain, 
Seem desperate till the transport’s past ; 
Like the wild southern hurricane 
They’re short, but dreadful while) they 
last. ‘ 


And yet her truth and love are such, 
Her heart so large tho she’s'so small, 
I doubt if she’s so very much 
Below real angels, after all. 


Thank God, tho we may have our fill 
Of grief or poverty or pain, 

We have the children with us still 
To make this old world young again; 


To make the winds of heaven more free, 
The flowers more bright, the sky more 
blue! 
Ah, Peggy, Peggy, may I be 
A better man because of you! 
Roxsury, Mass. 
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A MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


BY MARTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 











It was fresh and cool in the bottoms, 
albeit it was midsummer and eight o’clock 
in the morning. There was a pattering 
noise in the upper treetops, as the light 
wind shook through them big, bright drops 
of last night’s heavy dew. The timber 
was tall, sotall the leaves seemed a green 
cloud resting on the dark columnar 
trunks. They ran onfor miles. Here or 
there one had fallen and lay moldering in 
a pall of velvet moss. The road, when it 
came to one, curved carefully around it— 
proof positive that its makers had more 
of patience than energy. 

It was an old track, faintly marked by 
wheels, until you came to where the stave- 
makers were at work. There, indeed, it 
had been cut straight as the crow flies. It 
ran through the bottoms, from the healthy 
hill country to the river that bounded the 
further edge. All the new length of it 
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was deeply rutted; moreovér, the ruts 
were so broad as to t Il to the most casual 
glance that they had been made by a tim- 
ber wagon. 

- There were three of the stave-makers— 
tall fellows all, with big fleeces of beard 
and, so much of the faces as the beards 
left visible, weatherbeaten to the color of 
leather. They were bareheaded, and had 
only moccasins of old bootlegs upon the 
feet. Their cotton shirts and trousers 
were patched, ragged and dirty beyond 
expression. Slouch hats, utterly shape- 
less, lay on anear log. Three Jong, wicked- 
looking rifles leaned against the wall of 
the bush hut in front of which they were 
eating breakfast. 

Squatters all, their cabins stood five 
miles away, lower down the bottoms; 
hence the coming to camp at daybreak 
Monday. Friday at dusk they left it to 
go home, get into clean clothes, and, after 
a night’s rest, walk the ten miles to the 
county town. There they spent the Sat- 
urday at gossip one with another, their 
wits now and then stimulated with a 
drink from the flat glass “ tickler,” that 
it had been the first thought of each upon 
arrival to fill with cheap whisky. Yet 
when they went home at nightfall not one 
was drunk, tho each and all they were 
several removes from soberness, 

No one of the three knew a letter in the 
book, por had either ever been outside his 
native county; yet in vague, traditional 
fashion they had heard of the free West, 
where, as they phrased it one to another, 
**Pore folks could git lan’ fer jes’ ba’aly 
the lookin’ at it.” They told themselve:, 
too, great tales of what they would do 
once they had land of their own, Yet 
none of them had ever given so much as 
a day’s work for rent. Their forefathers 
had squatted here when all was a virgin 
wilderness, When thriftier men bought 
up the land in big blocksit had not seemed 
worth while to disturb these semi-aborigi- 
nes. So the squatter life went on in the 
old way, the men hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, gathering tanbark, working in tim- 
ber, wonderfully deft and capable after 
their own fashion, but full of a *‘ techy” 
pride that resented bitterly all offers of 
work as either farmers or farm hands, 

‘*Doan’t ketch me er-plowin’ fer nare 
‘nother white man, ner a-takin’ of his 
slack-jaw, orderin’ me ’raound, same li’ike 
I ware his nigger,” they said one to an- 
other of all such opportunities. With the 
wives and daughters the case was even 
worse. They worked thriceas hard as the 
men did—spun, wove, milked their lean 
kine, ran after their fowls, and sewed, if 
sewing could be had, yet blushed scarlet 
if caught hoeing in the scant gardens 
about the cabins, and drew back as might 
an insulted princess if, even in extremity, 
they were asked to take service witha 
landowner. 

‘‘Them’s done had niggers ; now them 
want me ter git in place of ’um—I’ll show 
’um I’m white as them. Them wouldn’t 
hire me none er them’s gals; no tetch, 
them wouldn’t!” the women said, nodding 
one to another, when they had turned 
away some peculiarly tempting offer. 

~They might half starve; but that was as 
nothing beside showing that they held 
themselves truly a part of the dominant 
. Face. 

These three, Sam Bail, Bill Hinsley and 
Ike Hooper, were peculiarly given to such 
self-assertion. They were, besides, thd) 
best timber workers -in-@H-the bottoms) 

For two weeks they had been furiously 
chopping and riving here in the big timber 
theretofore ungoucled:™Mow, all about, 
prostrate trunks “held up to the light 
withered, protesting boughs. Litter of 
chips and bark covered the face of earth. 
The air was full of a clean, biting tang— 
the scent of oak cut when the sap is up. 

Other trees had another year of life. 
The bottoms would not be fully cleared 
until next summer. The three squatters 
had come in to get out staves on shares, 
It was fine, free working timber. Already 
the stave piles stood so thick and high 
about them that their makers had begun 
to talk of the wished-for western journey 
as something more than a fairy tale, 

‘“* Whut I wants,” Bill Hinsley said, 
biting off a hunk of corn bread, “‘is ter 
git somewhars whar’ my young uns ne’en- 
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ter be less’n nobody, er eben nobody’. 
nigger, as them got ter be ef we stays 
yere.” 

The others nodded assent, then rose; 
each man facing toward bis break. At 
once Ball held up his hand. 

‘“‘Thar’s the wag’n,” he said. ‘ Now ef 
that thar peart boy’ll jes’ not keep us 
a-waitin’ fer ’im, we'll git them thousan’ 
staves counted out ter him befo’ we git ter 
work.” 

**Shucks! I ain’t er-lookin’ fer ’im,” 
Hinsley growled. ‘‘ Nobody ne’enter fer 
er hour yit. I air plum outen patience 
with him. He’s too peart er heap ter suit 
my notion. Ef hit wa’nt fer him a-puttin’ 
in’s mouth, why, the’ jes’ wouldn’t be 
but us three in this yere timber business, 
The’ ought’n’t ter be; hit richly wuth hit 
ter take hit offen the groun’. But he 
must up an’ say ter ’is mammy he wants 
ter go ter college, an’ pay ’is own way, 
now ’is pap’s dead. Then, big man er 
heap, he sells staves, when nare one ain’t 
outen the tree, an’ then fools us inter 
makin’ ’um, one-half fer t’other. Hit 
makes me mad, hit does, I say, ter work 
an’ sweat yere, th’ough this hot weather, 
knowin’ he’ll git as much money as us— 
an’ never so much as git se’atched with er 
splinter. That’s whut comes er livin’ whar 
rich folks is done stole the lan’, I’m 
gwine ter leave yere, lam now; you may 
take that fer the word with the bark on 
hit.” 

““Shet up, pardner!’ Hooper said, 
‘‘Thar’ comes the boy now—drivin’ the 
wag’n his own self, shore’s you are 
bawn.” 

He spoke truth. Down the road there 
came a big, lumbering ox-wagon, drawn 
by two yoke of sleek, long-horned crea- 
tures, whose legs and tails were furiously 
in motion. A tall lad drove, standing 
upright on the wagon-bed, his feet wide 
apart, and each muscle of his supple 
frame at full and happy tension. He had 
merry blue eyes set in a sunburned face. 
There was a beli-note, too, in his voice, as 
he shouted : 

“Gee! Haw-w there! Haw, Brandy ! 
Git up, Bright! Buck, you lazy scoundrel, 
the wheels will rua over you if you don’t 
mind !” 

As he drew them to a stand, he snatched 
off his straw hat, waved it over his head, 
and called to the men, watching him : 

‘Gentlemen, good-morning. Am! late 
or early ?” 

‘* Middlin’, middlin’, I should say— 
prutty to’erbul middlin’,” Gvoper an- 
swered. The other two merely nodded. 

‘*H-m-m! Whar’s yo’ loader?’ Hins- 
ley demanded, when a second look showed 
that the lad was alone. ‘* We cain’ turn 
er spoke ’ithouthim. Don’t ye know that, 
young man ?”’ 

‘*Here- he is. His name happens to be 
Allan Farquhar for to day,” the boy said, 
springing’dowa, ‘‘There’s a bag of ap- 
ples—yellow harvests—there in the wag- 
on,” he added ; ‘‘and a bag of potatoes, 
too. Mother thought maybe you'd like a 
roast or so while you are here incamp.” 

‘Tell her thanky ! they'll be jes’ prime,” 
Hinsley said, cemdescendingly. ‘‘ But 
that ain’t sayin’ how you come er man 
short on this yere job er haulin’.” 

‘That’s easily explained. I had tocome 
short-handed, or not at ali,” the lad said. 
‘*My black Jack, that I meant to bring, 
sprained his ankle this morning; aad the 
crop is pushing us so I dared not stopa 
plow. So I thought I’d come and ask one 
of you gentlemen to help me load, and go 
with me to the river; of course, I mean 
not just for accommodation ; but—but ”— 
Alian said, beginning to be embarrassed 
as he came to the matter of payment. He 
knew so well the savage squatter pride, 
and was in doubt as to which the men 
would most resent, the offer of money for 
the needed service, or the lack of any ref- 
erénce whatever to the point. He would 
have done better, had he known it, to 
make it a matter of neighborly courtesy, 
Hinsley looked at him, saying, witha deep 
scowl: 

‘¢Oh, you reck’ned us ‘ po’ whites,’ as 
you calls us, ’d be glad er the chance ter 
save you, an’ them niggers ye pompers up 
80, frum scratchin’ yo’ han’s with staves. 
Well ! ye’re outen yer count, Po’ we air, 
but not so po’ as that. We're wor-rkin’ 
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yere fer oursef’s, remember—not no sech 
little whip-snip as you.” 

** As you like about that,” Allan said, 
keeping his temper as best he might. 
** Maybe, tho, you had betver remember 
that until the staves are hauled, neither 
you nor I will see the color of money for 
them. Itwasas much on your account 
as my own that I thought of beginning 
the hauling to-day.” 

“Why, you ain’t sho’ly meanin’ ter do 
the haulin’ yo’ own se’f?” Hiusley asked, 
incredulous, Allan smiled, saying : 

‘* What's to hinder? [ve nothing else 
to do right about now, and am big 
enough and ugly enough to drive oxen, 
I'msure. Anyway,I cao drive these; I 
broke every one of them to the yoke. To 
do the hauling will keep me out of mis- 
chief—and save me twenty dollars, be- 
sides.” 

** Jes’ lis’n at him! Oh,sech er bouy !” 
- Hooper said, anxious to make up for the 
incivility of the others, ‘Say, fellers, 
we li load ’im this time fer luck, as yemay 
say. Idon’t think hit’ll take mo’n one 
day’s haulin’ ter cyore ‘im er the notion. 
Them apples—they is  pertickler fine, 
Allan, Tell yer ma, ef she’s got um ter 
spaar, I'll send little Dick over ter yo’ 
house Sad’dy an’ git ’nough fer er Sunday 
pie.” 

**You can have all you'll take away,” 
Allan said. 

Balllooked at him with a contemplative 
air. 

**I ain’t nothin’ ergin’ loadin’ ’im up,” 
he said. ‘** We ail knows whut b’longs 
ter bein’ neighborly. But as ter one on 
us a-gwine off with ’im, that air onfaar. 
Us three is yere in cahoots; one ain’t got 
no business goin’ off an’ leavin’ t’other two 
the bag ter hole.” ¥ 

“If only you'll help me on with the 
load, that sha‘'n’t worry you; I'll go onto 
the river by myself,” Allan said, backing 
the wagon up beside a stave pile. 

The men looked at each other. ‘‘ Hit’s 
er ventyer I wouldn’t make,” Hinsley 
said ; then, thawing suddenly into patron- 
age: * Ef you had jes’ a-let me knowed, 
Allan, ’bout yo’ bein’ in this yere fix, I'd 
a-had my little Bull yere ter go ‘long with 
ye. Youan’ him is so nigh one size, you 
oughter be good chums.” 

Allan said only, ‘Thank you. Now, 
please let’s get to work.” 


For three of the five miles to the river 
landing, Allen’s road ran straight through 
the timbered level. Then it came out 
upon the river bank and began to cross 
the sloughs, the narrow sieep ravines, 
worn through the alluvium by the drain- 
ings of the hill country. They were the 
lions in his path, the real hilis Difficulty, 
that he needs must surmount. Yet he 
had not the least misgiving. He walked 
beside his team, easing and. sparing them 
all he might, his mind happily full of all 
that his enterprise meant. He thought, 
too, somewhat of his freight’s ultimate 
destiny. Presently he began to speak 
aloud to the lead ox. 

** Brandy, old fellow, we are stay-at- 
homes, you and 1; but this load of ours, 
it’s going a great ways, and lots of things 
must happen to it, first or last. The man 
told me about it ail when he bought the 
staves. First they go through the ma- 
chine and come out fine and smooth ; then 
they go sailing down the river in a barge 
of their own, toa man in New Orleans— 
that’s more than a thousand miles, re- 
member, and there they are put aboard 
ship, to go to France or Spain. People 
raise wine there, as we raise wheat and 
tobacco here. They will muke pipes of 
the staves—wine-pipes, big enough almost 
to drown you or me in. And someof 
those pipes come back to the country the 
staves went from. Do you wish you were 
@ stave, Brandy? I believe, almost, that I 
do. .What do you say, old calf, is home 
the best place ?” 

**Moo-00-00,” Brandy said, with a 
violent switch of the tail, as he tried to 
sidlé against his yoke-mate, Buck. A big 
bloodthirsty fly sat biting hard on his 
shoulder. Alien flung himself sideways 
over the animal’s backbone, crushed the 
bloodsucker, then scrambled down, say- 
ing: 
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**Old beasties, I wonder what you'll do 
for company when I am gone away ?” 

** T thess been a-wonderin’ who you wus 
a talkin’ to,” said a voice at his elbow. 
**T done found out now, hit’s them thar’ 
oxes. D oan’t yer know that’s the wusses 
sort er badluck? Daddy, he say, they 
critters kin talk back at ye, ef so be they 
got er min’, They keep; ole Chrismus, 
they does, an’ kneels down then, thess 
er-moanin’ an’ er-groanin’, same like 
folks whut’s dyin’.” 

“I’ve heard that part, Little Bill—no I 
didn’t know about the bad luck,” Allan 
said, holding his hand out in greeting to a 
lank lad, in copperas homespun, who 
stood looking at him with his mouth open, 
while his bare toes dug themselves into 
the black earthof the road. ‘‘ I hope you 
ain’t busy,” he went on, 

“I air busy—the busiest sort,” Little 
Bill interrupted. ‘*Doan’t ye see, I’m 
gwine ter mill. Our folks is been outen 
meal bes’ part er the week, so I got hafen 
bushel er cohn yere in my wallet. I ain’t 
eben got time ter stop like I done.”’ 

**On, you can get meal at the landing; 
at the store there, youknow. I'll buy you 
a bushel, and go by your house with it on 
the way home, if you'll go ‘long and help 
me across the big sloughs—your pa said, 
you might do it,” Allan said, diplomat- 
ically ; bat Little Bill merely grinned and 
turned into a cross-track. 

The other lad looked after him with a 
smile that “was half angry, half pitiful. 
**Confound your prid>,” he muttered; 
then, a little lower, ‘* Poor fellow, it’s all 
you have got. I won’t quarrel with you 
for sticking to it as you do.” 

By this time he had come out upon the 
river bank, where, on either hand, the 
thick cane made a green, whispering wall. 
It was stifling hot there. At bottom of 
the first slough Allan flung himself down 
by its thread of water, and drank and 
drank, while the oxen stood, drooling 
thirstily in the road. The water came in 
too small volume to make a pool where 
they might drink. 

**Poor old boys! I’m ashamed to look 
so seltish,” Allan said, as he set their heads 
uphill. It was not easy, while afoot, to 
keep the draught beasts exactly where 
they needed to go. At the next slough he 
decided he would get on top his load, no 
matter what toe risk to himself. It 
would be no risk at all if he had some one 
to manage the leaders while he held the 
wheelers to place. After the way the men 
had acted he felt that he must, at any 
hazard, get the load safe to the journey’s 
end, 

The next slough was the steepest of any ; 
so steep and deep, indeed, that the road 
ran diagonally up the bank. Yet Allan, 
high on his creaking load, sent the ox- 
team safely up it. At top, he had just 
drawn a long, relieved breath and opened 
his mouth for a hurrah, when, without 
the least warning, the beasts turned square 
about and bolted for a pond lying some 
fifty yards away. With a wild, groaning 
creak the wagon toppled over, the coupling 
pin snapped—load and driver lay promis- 
cuously in the road. 

As breath came back Allan tried to 
scramble to his feet. He fell back groan- 
ing; there was a keen, knife-like pain in 
his left thigh. It was broken; the 
thought made him turn almost faint. 
Setting his teeth, he drew himself to the 
shadow of a near tree and began to look 
the situation in the face. 

It was not a pleasant one. So few folk 
came that way he could hardly hope to 
be picked up until his mother, alarmed 
over his absence, should send in search of 
him. That would be to-morrow morning, 
since she had the fullest faith in his abil- 
ity to take care of himself. By that time 
it might be too late, certainly too late to 
save his leg. It was so warm he was al- 
ready feverishly thirsty; already, too, 
there came clouds of winged things to 
further fever and torment him. 

He must, he would get out of it. Better 
die at once than live maimed and helpless, 
He looked across to where the cattle stood, 
belly-deep, in the pond. They had drunk 
their fill, but had evidently no thought of 
leaving the water before they grew hun- 
gry. Slowly, in deadly pain, the lad 
crawled to a crotched sapling. He hada 


sharp knife in his pocket; with that he 
managed to cut down the bush and fash- 
ion it into a rude crutch. ‘When it was 
done he got, somehow, to the pond’s edge. 
The tongue and fore wheels of the wagon 
stood some ten feet within the water line. 
He must get to it, if possible, without 
wading. The beasts were used to move 
at his word. Now they seemed to know 
and mock his helplessness. In vain he 
shouted: ‘‘Gee! haw! Brandy! hup!” 
Brandy gave merely an extra whisk of the 
tail, and stuck his muzzle afresh in the 
water. 

‘¢ That don’t go at all,” Allan said, smil- 
ing a little in spite of his pain. ‘‘ If Little 
Bill should happen along he’d tell me this 
was what came of ‘ talkin’ to they beast- 
ies” All Iwish is that I could talk to 
them to some purpose. But I see it’s no 
use; so l’ll try wading on one foot, and 
see how that goes.” 

Cautiously he balanced himself, and set 
his crutch forward in the water. It held 
ih the soft, oozy bottom. 
self to it, and moved it still further in. In 
half an hour he had reached the wagon- 
wheels, and sat, as best he might, between 
ihe hounds. The line floated on top the 
water, some three feet away. Using his 
crutch asa hook, he drew it gingerly in: 
He was ready to shout for joy, when at 
last he had it safe about his wrist. 

Next minute Brandy, the recusant, had 
a great surprise. He felt a sharp tug at 
his head ; he heard his master’s voice of 
authority. ‘“‘Hup! hup! haw-w there! 
All together, ye dogs !” 

With a long bellow of protest he darted 
out on the pond’s other bank, and wheeled 
to the road he had so unceremoniously 
quitted. There Allan halted them for five 
minutes’ hard thinking. He had meant to 
go straight home. Now it came suddenly 
to his mind that he was much nearer to the 
doctor. And the doctor he must have be- 
fore he could be efficiently helped. Be- 
sides, his mother would suffer so, fearing 
the worst, until the doctor came. He lived 
just a little way beyond the landing. If 
only it was possible to endure until he 
could get there! Blind, almost fainting, 
he set the team’s heads away from home 
and lashed them to the hight of their awk- 
ward, shambling trot. 

Each minute was an hour. Spite the 
jouncing and flouncing the oxen seemed 
to him to crawl. His head was bare. 
The whit2-hot sun beat upon it, but could 
make him no blinder, no dizzier than be- 
fore. Still he clung fast to the line ; still 

he shouted at Back, or Bright, or Brandy, 
in a queer, husky whisper, that sounded 
in his own ears asthe call of a far-off 
giant. He hadasense of swimming in 
thick blackness, that did not quite swallow 
him because he kept saying : 

“You must not faint! You shall not! 
You will not.” 

He was so rapt in fierce endurance that 
he lost sense of the way. The sight of 
the doctor’s gate, standing wide open, 
almost made the poor lad gasp. Witha 
last conscious effort he swung Brandy’s 
head within it, then fell limp and lifeless 
across the hounds. The beasts kept 
steady in the roadway, and took him quite 
to the door, his two hands limply trailing 
in the fine summer dust, 


‘ That’s what I call clear grit. 
man, you'll do to tie to,” the doctor said, 
three hours later, when he had brought 
Allan back to consciousness and some- 


Young 


thing likecomfort, He had been hearing 
the story of how it all came about. He 
looked at the lad kindly, tho he pretended 
to frown, when he said : 

‘*’m glad you had the sense to come 
here, instead of trying for home, where, 
even if you had got there, you would have 
scared your poor mother about three times 
as much as you are worth. It was a sen- 
sible thing, sir! mighty sensible for a lad 
foolish enough to do what you did. Tell 
me now, Allan, honor bright; what pos- 
sessed you to undertake that load alone-- 
and the work of hauling anyway ?” 

Allan was comfortable enough to laugh 
a little, as he answered : 

** Doctor, that was a missionary effort. 
You see I wanted to show our squatter 
neighbors that it is no disgrace todo what 
they call ‘nigger work’—not even if the 


_wouldn’t own myself beaten. 
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nigger can do it a lot better than you. 
But they wouldn’t be shown; and I 
I don't 
know now, quite, which of us was most 
foolish.” 

‘Nor I,” said the doctor ; but as hesaid 
it he chuckled. After a minute he said ; 
** Don’t forget hereafter, Allan, that pride 
is certain to have a fall—particularly when 
it goes fooling about Bill Hinsley and two 
yoke of steers. 


Inthe end, Allan’s missionary effort bore 
most unlooked-for fruit. For by and by 
it came about that he went into public 
life and stood for Congress. The district 
was a close one, the result in doubt up to 
the very last, when a backwoods precinct 
gave him votes enough tosend him safely 
in. Yet the piace was counted a strong- 
hold of the other side. Naturally, there 
was inquiry as to how it was that the un- 
expected had happened. Then it came 
out that the Hinsleys had really moved at 
last, and become landowners in their new 
environment. Little Bill, a man of infliu- 
ence there, had taken it upon himself to 
make a speech in Allan’s behalf. It was 
brief but, as the result proved, mighty 
effectual. What he said was: 

‘* Boys, vote straight for Mister Far- 
quahr, I knows him—me an’ him wus 
boys tergether. He ain’t afreaded er 
nothin’ on top the yeth—not eben work.” 

NEw YORK City. 
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DOROTHY. 


BY E. W. TIMLOW. 


Dorotuy’s home was in Boston, but she 
was very often sent out into the country 
to stay with Grandmamma, She dearly 
loved to go to the dear old farmhouse, 
for she always had fine times there. 

The summer she was six years old her 
mother and father took a long journey ;so 
little Dorothy went to the country for a 
long, long visit, which was to last three 
months, Grandmamma was as glad to 
have her as Dorothy was to go; for the 
little girl was a great pet of hers, and, be- 
sides, she bore her own old-fashioned 
name. Her older brothers and sisters al- 
ways called her Dot, however, which 
Mamma did not like and never used ; so, 
when the little girl was asked her name, 
she usually answered, promptly : 

‘* Dorothy Dot Hillard.” 

A great amusement at Grandmamma’s 
was going to the little country school 
with an older cousin. She went to a 
kindergarten at home, but this was very 
different and seemed to her very funny. 
The children read and spelled in loud 
shouts. She learned to read herself here 
funny little sentences from a funny little 
primer, like ‘‘She—saw—the—cat. The 
—cat—was—seen—by—her.” 

The teacher was a young man who 
never had taught before, and he thought 
he ought to be very strict with the little 
ones ; he would often say : 

‘**‘Now I am going to leave the room, 
and 1 want you all to keep perfectly still 
while Iam gone. If any one moves or 
speaks I shall know it.” 

Then he would slip outside the door, 
close it and stand close to it, to see if he 
were obeyed. Then he would open it 
suddenly and go in. 

At first-there was much uproar during 
his absence; but when they discovered 
that the offenders were promptly pun- 
ished, they learned to keep as still as mice 
while he was out. 

The first time that Dorothy was present 
at this performance she was immensely 
interested. The master, after a warning 
word, left the room, and perfect silence 
reigned. 

Presently Dorothy, purely in an inves- 
tigating spirit, lifted up her voice and 
squealed, a funny little high squeal. 

‘*Oh, hush, Dot!” whispered Celia, her 
cousin, in a panic. ‘‘ P’raps he’ll whip 
you !” 

Dorothy’s eyes grew big as saucers. 
Whip her! She grew rigid with fright. 
Oh, why had she done the dreadful thing ! 

** Hide your head here in my lap,” ad- 
vised Celia, hastily ; and Dorothy thank- 
fully ducked her golden curls under the 
desk, into Celia’s sheltering blue gingham 
lap. 
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The next moment the master reap- 

He looked severely round at the 
little flock. 

Care cade Who uttered that sound?” he asked, 

in awful tones. . 


Nobody answered, but everybody cast 


corner-eyed glances at one particular 


‘“‘ Who uttered that sound?” repeated 
the master, moreloudly. Dorothy shivered 
to the endsof her little russet-leather toes, 
and clutched Celia’s leg in a panic. 

*¢ Please sir,” said Celia, half raising her 
hand, “I think it was my little cousin.” 

“Oh!” said the master, grimly. ‘ And 
where is your little cousin now ?” 

“‘ Please, sir—oh !” this was an involun- 
tary jump at Dorothy’s imploring pinch, 
which happened to strike a tender spot on 
her leg. ‘‘ I—I think she’s gone to'sleep.” 

A sigh of relief ran through the school. 
Dorothy, with her legs twisted into a 
hard knot, lay still as death in Celia’s lap. 

‘* Well,” said the master, relaxing sud- 
denly ; ‘‘ of course if she made the sound 
in her sleep, we'll excuse it this time.” 

“*I—I don’t quite think she made the 
noise in her sleep,” stammered honest 
Celia; ‘*but I think p'raps she’s gone to 
sleep now.” 

The master turned suddehly to his desk 
and began to rearrange his books. 

After a moment he turned back again, 
and, to the children’s astonishment, he 
said, quite pleasantly : 

‘‘When she wakes up we will tell her 
that little girls never scream out like that 
in school. Second class in arithmetic, take 
your places.” 

Dorothy lay squeezed up in a bunch on 
the hard board seat till school was dis- 
missed, not daring to move a muscle. 
But she was an honest little soul, and she 
knew well enough she ought to tell the 
master about it. 

She knew he was often in the school- 
house some time after the children were 
dismissed ; so when the children had all 
trooped home, she and Celia among them, 
she announced, at the lane where Celia 
went a different way, that she had to go 
back a moment. And back she scam- 
pered, as fast asherstout little feet could 
carry her, She was very much afraid lest 
her resolution should fail her, for she 
didn’t in the least know what the teacher 
would do to her; but she felt she must 
tell him the truth. 

‘* Please, Mr. Jacobs,” she burst out, 
breathlessly, rushing in headlong, ‘I 
wasn’t asleep when I squeaked this after- 
noon; but I was so ’fraid when Celia 
thought you’d—wbip me”—Dorothy could 
hardly say the dreadful word—‘‘’n’ so 
we played I was asleep; ’n’ I kept just as 
still afterwards, ’n’ the boards hurt my 
legs dreffully, for I was all scrouged up: 
’n’ truly, truly, I'll never do it again; ’n’ 
I'm so sorry,” finished Dorothy, earnestly. 

“You're a brave little girl,” said Mr. 
Jacobs, who had recovered from his as- 
tonishment by the end of her speech. 

And to her immense surprise and infi- 
nite relief this dreadful Mr, Jacobs, whom 
they all feared, stooped down and kissed 
her, and then let her help him shut up the 
schoolroom; and when they left the 
house Dorothy had tight hold of his hand, 
and skipped along, chattering gayly. 

But she was a very good child in the 
schoolroom after that. 

Notizy, N. J, 
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PEBBLES. 


THE Duet at the Goldstein Reception. 
—Ikenheimer: ‘‘ My! my! Ain’t dese hardt 
times awful? Dose Goldstein girls has 
both to blay off der same piano !’"—Puck. 





--ee' Papa,” said Johnny, “what’s a 
seraphim ?” ‘A seraphim, my son,” said 
Mr. Kuowitall, “‘ is a male serapb, the final 
syllable ‘him’ being added for identifica- 
tion.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


. eeee“* Papa,” said Jack, as he gazed at his 
ten cents (one week’s allowance), ‘“‘do you 
know what I would do if I was an awful 
rich king?” ““*No, Jack. What?” “I'd 
increase my allowance toaquarter a week.” 
—Harper’s Young People. 


--.. Young Housekeeper: “ Those soles I 
bought of you were not fresh.” Fisherman: 
“Well, marm, that be your fault ; it bean’t 
mine. I’ve offered ’em yer every day this 
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week, and you might ’a’ ’ad ’em days before 
if you’d ’a’ liked !—Tit-Bits, 


-.»-Day: “If I were in your place, I 
wouldn’t paint that house white; I’d paint 
it brown.” Weeks: “If you were in my 
place, you’d probably be so mad that you’d 
paint it red, just to spite the people who 
gave you advice about it.””—7 ruth. 

..In the Adirondacks.—‘If you should 
lose your way in these woods, Jack, what 
would you do?” ‘ Walk straight ahead,” 
said Jack. ‘‘ The world is rounded, and I’d 
be sure to get back home that way sooner 
or later.”—Harper’s Young People. 


.---'* You don’t seem to think that was a 
very good story I just told you,” he said, in 
a disappointed tone. ‘‘Oh yes, indeed I 
do,” replied the Boston girl, reassuringly. 
‘* But I was just trying to think when that 
was probably translated from the Greek.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


....“* Jennie,” said Mr, Younghusband, 
** each of these clothes-bags has got a hole 
in the bottom of it.”” *‘ What clothes-bags ? 
We haven’t any clothes,bags.” ‘‘ Why, 
what’s this I’ve been putting my collars 
and cuffs in all this week?” ‘Why, 
George! 
dress !—Harper’s Bazar. 


..--* Did Miss Chilton give you any en- 
couragement when you proposed to her ?”’ 
‘Not a great deal. I used every argument. 
I even went so far as to assure her of my 
ability to support her in the style to which 
she had been accustomed.” ‘‘ And what did 
she say?” “She said I might call around 
later and show her my income-tax receipt.’’ 
— Washington Star. 

....Here isa story of a schoolmaster who 
promised a crown to any boy who should 
propound a riddle that he could not an- 
swer. One and another tried, and at last a 
boy asked: ‘‘ Why am I like the Prince of 
Wales ?” The master puzzled his wits in 
vain, and finally was compelled to admit 
that he did not know. ‘ Why,’ said the 
boy, ‘it’s because I’m waiting for the. 
crown.” —Tit-Bits. 

..-.In all policies of life insurance these, 
among a host of other questions, occur: 
“ Age of father, if living? Age of mother, 
if living?” A man in the country filled’ 
up his father’s age, “if living,’’ one hun- 
dred and twelve years, and his mother’s one 
hundred andtwo. The agent was amazed 
at this, and fancied he had secured an ex- 
cellent customer, but, feeling somewhat 
dubious, he remarked that the applicant 
came of a very long-lived family. ‘‘ Oh, 
you see, sir,’’ replied he, ‘‘my parents died 
many years ago, but ‘if living’ would be 
aged as there put down.”’—Tit-Bits, 

.-The old doctor and the old captain 
were fast friends, both inveterate jokers, 
and both, despite their aggregate six score 
years, rabid sportsmen. The doctor’s 
frightful stammer did not seem to impede 
the flow of a joke, nor did the captain’s 
equatorial girth lessen his agility. One 
afternoon the old men set out on a rabbit 
hunt. Asthey passed through an orchard 
something scurried into a burrow. ‘ Ar-r— 
wist—rabbit !”’ shouted the doctor. *‘ L-l— 
let’s p-pull him out,” and kneeling at the 
hole he thrust his arm in up to the shoul- 
der. ‘‘S-s—say!’’ he remarked, after a mo- 
ment’s fumbling, ‘“Sce-c—wist—can’t q quite 
g-get h-him. Y-y—wh—you try it, John; 
y-y—wh—your arm’s l-longer than m-m— 
wist—mine.” The captain knelt and thrust 
his arm down. In an instant he was exe- 
cuting a war dance around a tree, waving a 
bloody finger. ‘Ob, oh, oh! That’s no 
rabbit ; it’s a ground hog.” ‘‘ Did—wist— 
did he bite you, J-Jobn ?”’ queried the doc- 
tor, anxiously. ‘Bite? Don’t you see he 
took off the whole end of my finger ?” 
“ Wh—wh—wh—why, that’s t-too bb— 
wist—bad,”’ said the doctor, taking his own 
hand from behind, and showing a sadly 
lacerated thumb. ‘‘ H-he b-b—wist—bit 
me, too.’’---Harper’s Magazine. 
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That’s the sleeve of my ball-- 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reaier of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kint are alo1y3 desirel, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tat INDEPENDENT. ] 





166.—DECAPITATION. 
The rich man died, and, dying one, 
Left this harsh message for hisson : 
“* Since he is fit for naught but trilling, 
He shall be cut off witha shilling.” 
He reached man’s two that very day, 
Rather a small two, by the way, 
But all who heard his singing three 
’T was sweet as any bird’s may be. 
He filled the church, devoutly shady, 
With melodies from “ four and Brady.” 
Lemons he five, tho not from choice, 
But solely to preserve his voice. 
His grand “‘ six Deum ”’ soared on high, 
As ifto pierce the very sky; 
Yet his deep tones could rumbling go, 
Nor hesitate at seven below. 
Now of his fame alone remains 
The treasured memory of his strains, 
And, in the shadow of the spire, 
A headstone like a broken lyre. - 

M.C. 8. 
167.—DIAMOND. 

1, In Louisiana; 2, any obstacle which 
obstructs or hinders; 3, one that paces; 
4,in America, the puma or cougar; 5, 
feasted; 6, the inspissated juice of the 
common lettuce; 7, hearinga second time ; 
8, tries again; 9, the kidneys; 10, ex- 
cavated ; 11. in Montana. E. Q. 


THE PRIZE SPELLING. 


The friends of ‘‘Odd Knots” who gave 
up a portion of their vacation leisure’to the 
search for words in the ‘*‘ Spelling Square”’ 
(No. 145). have profited at least by an exten- 
sion of their vocabulary. The number of 
words possible proved to be unexpectedly 
large. The list winning the first prize was 
sent by E.S. C., Geneseo, N. Y, and con- 
tains 884 allowable words; while the sec- 
ond award falls to Harry F. Drayton, Au- 
burn, N. Y., for 778 words. The rule intend 
ed to prohibit the use of letters of the 
square a second time in a single word was 
misunderstood in a few cases, causing sev- 
eral participants in the exercise to give 
many words that have been thrown out as 
unallowable. 

Limited space preventing the publication 
of the prize list in full, the words falling 
under the initial ‘‘B” are here given as 
specimens: Ba, baa, Baal. bad, bade, bam, 
bap, band, bandelet, bander, bandon, ban 
dore. bane, bar, bard, barde, barded, bare, 
barely, barley, barm. barn, baron, basal, 
basan, basanite, base, baselard, hasely, 
bason, bast, basta, baste, he, bead, beal, 
beam, heamlet, bean, bear, heard, bearded, 
bearn, beat, bee, beem, beet, Bel, belt, belt- 
ane, belute, bema, bemad, bemean, ben, be 
name, bend, bender, berate, beray, bere, 
berm, berme. beroe, bey, blea, blear, bleared, 
bleareyed, bled, blee, bleeder, blend, blende, 
blender, blore, blue, brae, Brama. brane, 
bran, brast, bread, breaded, breaden, 
— breast, bred, brede, preed, breeder, 

ren. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, SEPT. 20. 


160.—I Greenland: Read, deer, gland, 
renal, gear, grand, angered, landed, leer, 
lade,dare. Ll. Antarctic: Taint, tract, are, 
cart, tan, tint, critic, art, tar, rant, rat, 


ct. 
161.—Quiz (the letters of which, alone of 
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all the alphabet, are 
verses). 
162.— 


missing from the 


ry 
~oQ 
naar 
Danie Dw 
arrdyywzara 
AOnHpanexroy 
HP arden 


163.—Seron. Nero’s, snore, Norse, Nore’s. 
164.—Rbythm, mvth. 

165 —1, He returned from his Park, and 
seized his Pen(n). 2. He referred to the 
work of the Carpenter aud the Smith. 3. 
His report will be sent by Cable and 
Bird (i. €., pigeon). 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 20th, 1894.1] 

TEAS.—The weekly auction sales passed off 
rather satisfactorily yesterday, and the prices 
heretofore quoted were well sustained. Amoy 
is now worth 10@18c.; Fuchau, 11@23c.; For- 
mosa, 13@45c., and Japan, 15@30c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil coffee has 
continued weak and ‘slow, and prices have 
reached a lower basis without any change for 
the better in view. Mild coffee is quite steady, 
but the movement fe rather light. Java is 19@ 
2ic.; Mocha, 24@25c.; Maracaibo, 18@22c.; 
Laguayra, 18@21iéc., and Brazil, 154@17c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
Quiet, and holders seem to take only sueh small 
quantities as are needed for immediate use. 
Granulated is quoted at 4%c.; powdered, 5@ 
8 3-16c., and cut loafjand crushed, 544@5}<c- 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—There is only a light 
inquiry fer dressed mutton at 44@6%c., with 
‘extra quality at 7c., and dressed lambs at 5@ 
%c., with a few selected at 8c. Dressed veala 
are firm at 6@10c. for country dressed, and 744@ 
4c. for city dressed. City dressed beef, 
native sides, sells at 64@‘4c. per ®. Country 
dressed hogs are barely steady at 744@9c. for 
medium to light weights. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 

s weakening a little, and the demand is becom- 
ing extremely limited. Mess pork, however, 
pices retty firm at $15.50@16 per bbl.; family 





17, and short clear, $16@18. The market 
‘or beef is steady, with age st at ue = > meee, 
and eXtra Ind 


ams are easter at $19. Lard -B dail at $9.35 

t meats are generally easy, with 

picioa Pelles = 8144@9\éc.; shoulders, 7c., and 
c 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The jobbing trade in 
flour is weak in upmapathy with wheat, and the 
Yolume of trade small, altho bids are quite 
— Holders show some disposition to make 
ions. Winter patents are $2.85; city 

mil patents, $4.25@4.35; winter straights, $2.55@ 
city mill — $2. 35 : spring patents, $3.40 

ais; straights, $3,158.25, an clear, 

Her} "Rye flour is dull at $2.85@3 pe Corn- 
meal is steady at $3.30 for ee peas and 
Sagamore, and $3.10@%.20 for Western and 
Southern. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market 
does not change much. The weakness in prices 
continues, and occasionally with further de- 
¢lines. e receipts rum heavy, but the stocks 
seem to be absorbed pretty readily, so that the 
pep enc does not become very formidable, 

any dealers still have a hopeful confidence in 
the market. and look forw: te an improve- 
ment now that the corn crop is sosmall._ There 
is a pretty fair cash demand for export. Millers 
are red free Supers. September wheat is 57 
No. 2 red, 574c.. and No. 2 hard winter, 58 c. 
Different concerns are figuring on the possibie 
yield of the corn crop, and the reports they 
Wikre «ifluence the market alittle each day. 

~ The consensus of opinion seems to point to ® 
grep between 1,300,000,000 bushels and 1,400,000, 

This makes one of the smallest corn crops 

= capita on record; but the feeding of wheat 

to cattie will partly. equalize the matter. The 

— holds uncertainly —- at ! follow- 

ng quotations: September ae No. 2 
wash. 63%c. Oats, in sympathy wi 
weakened a little toward the close, and’ the 
market tends to work downward. Dealers ex- 
pect a big increase next week, and there is con- 
aerebis selling in antici ation. September 
oats are 34c.; No. 2 cash @35i4c., and No. 2 
white, 37 Yc. Barley is quiet, with ne 2 
Milwaukee at 61@62c., and ungraded Wes 
= Trade in hay: and straw is still dull aad 

ces vor, eg and irregular. Prime “eg is 
Rratbe ; No. 8 to No. 1, 50@65c., 
oy ened. 45 . Long rye straw is Bo@sbC.; 
short rye, 35@40c., and oat, 30c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
as been more limited than usual this season, 

aad the supply about the same. ces are very 
easy, and not inclined to advance very rapidly. 
The storm this week shortened — a Fite e 
so that choice goods advanced half a —_. but 
otherwise the market is quiet, and prices no 
more than steady. State =“ Bao ays 
extra creamery is neg rg 21@22iéc.; 
Western extra, Alec bi@ese. and thirds 
to seconds, 16 ; June make. 196 19@ 
dairy, half-firkin tubs, 144@28c.; firkins foaethes 
imitation creamery, 14@18c.; estern dairy 
18%@lic., and factory, Maite Cheese is also 
in small demand for fall, and the export de- 
mand spasmodic. Gil t-edge cheese is held very 
high and firm, but undergrades are weak. 
size full creams are i haggye .; small size, 8 
1034c.; choice part skims, 7 .; common to 
prime, 4@7c., and full skims, 3@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Receipts of live 

ta are not large, and aa are Bae 
ut some dealers are ho om yo stock for the 
Jewish holiday which begins next week. 
— meg —— i eu - 
Ag c.; turke c. ucks, 
40@80c. pe ir, an ce Si@t juke 
poultry E. oa et and without muc & Mg Re- 
ceipts are liberal,and demand moderate. Young 
dry-picked turkeys are 12@l6c. ; —— 8@12c.; 
Philadelphia chickens. 12@19c.; Wes' m dry- 
Ber ol 0@12c.; scalded, 10@lic. ; : ao se 
old cocks, 7c.; Eastern an Long 
spring aoe, léc.; Western. 7@10c., and Eastern 
geese, fy are dull, with heavy ar- 
rivals, inferior oe and small demand. Jer- 
se i" te and Pennsylvania, 18 
@ive. ; Canadian, Tsplsree. ; Western, 1634 
1834c. w and cull 8, 2.75 per case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Nearly all kinds of fruits 
are better. Apples are in demand, with 
reai varieties at $1.75@2.75 per bbl.; green, $1.25 

, and common, $1. Daney ice-house Bartlett 
pears are firm at $2@¢ per bbl.; 
and other table sorts, $1.75@2.50. 
are sia es; 


per got 40 +e .@$1.; common to 
fe 25@75c. ‘Grapes are steady and a shade 
mer. Western New York Delawares are 4@ 
15c. per small basket; Niagara, 13c.; Concord, 
10c.; up-river Delawares, $lai2s per 25-D case, 
and Concord, 60@80c. Cranberries are dull at 
$7@8 per bbl.. and in small supply. 


POTATOES AND hl take rey —Potatoes 

are steady, with Lo t $1.37 

bbi.; Jersey, $1. 87, and State 

Sweets are quiet at "50 per bbl. Onions are 

om a steady, with white at $2. 
$1.50@3, one yellow, $1.75@2; 

squash, $1.25@1.50; marrow, T5c.; Russi: 


nips, 75c., eggplants, $1.25; caulifi ¥ 
— ces, . per box, and cabbages, $56 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubscribere who feel specially 
interested.) 


IN THE WATERMELON COUNTRY. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


WITHIN the last decade Georgia had be- 
come particularly well known in the North 
because of the especial excellence of a 
single product of its fields. A ‘‘ Georgia 
watermelon” is a synonym for all that is 
sweet and juicy and luscious and inviting 
in the hot midsummer, when the dog star 
is in the ascendant. It may be thatequally 
good melons are grown elsewhere, but 
nove rank so high in the popular estima- 
tion, and none others will command an 
equal price in the market. 

The opening of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad marked a new era in the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit, tapping as it did the 
whole field in which it is produced, and 
giving it.a direct outlet to the markets of 
the middle West. The melons that are 
grown there ndw are no better than they 
were years ago, and they sell for a much less 
price. Yet, where formerly a hundred 
found their way into the North, ten thou- 
sand are seen now. This is the direct re- 
sult of putting tbe producer and the con- 
sumer in touch, of quicker and cheaper 
transportation, and of cheapening the prod- 
uct so as to stimulate consumption. As a 
boy, I remember well when watermelons 
were a luxury, to be enjoyed only upon rare 
occasions, or by those of plethoric purse. 
Now, when a large melon can be brought 
from Middle Georgia and sold in Ohio for 
a quarter, it is within the reach of any who 
can at all afford the luxuries of the table. 

It was for the purpose of studying the 
melon upon its native heath that I visited 
Georgia in mid-August. A great local 
scarcity of fruit of all kinds and a long- 
continued drought that had made even good 
vegetables an article of luxury, made the 
thought of a country where so succulent a 
thing as the watermelon could continue to 
thrive through it all, more than usually 
fascinating. 

I made my first stop at Chattanooga, on 
the edge of the producing territory and a 
great distributing point. HereI found a 
glutof the fruit, and learned a new lesson 
as to how cheaply it might be sold by see- 
ing fair specimens in the shops marked at 
five cents eacb. In the railroad yards were 
a dozen cars which had recently come in 
from various points, each in charge of a 
salesman who was intent upon selling out 
as quickly as possible, with more regard to 
the saving of time and expense than to 
securing a good price. Dealers were prac- 
tically naming their own prices, and huck- 
sters’ wagons were being filled at terms 
that could not much more than have paid 
the freight. Indeed, I found some cars 
which had been, refused by the consignee 
and, sold for charges by the railroad com- 
pany, had brought much less than the 
freight:yet growers are not discouraged over 
the outlook for their industry, and I found 
them making preparations at many points 
for an increase of their acreage for the com- 
ing season. AsI shall show presently, the 
melons promise almost at their worst a bet- 
ter financial return than can be hoped for 
from cotton at the price now indicated for 
the coming crop. 

The earliest abundant supply of melons 
comes from northern Florida, Still ear- 

















lier a few find their way to the North 
from further down in the peninsula, and 
I have even eaten them about Port 
Tampa in February. But melons are 
not wanted in the market to any extent 
until the weather has become pretty 


warm, so that the supply from the northern ~ 


portion of the State comes quite early 
enough to meet the general demand. There 
are very large plantations of them just be- 
low the Georgia line, and when these begin 
to ripen their product a good deal of eager- 
ness is manifested by dealers to secure con- 
trol of it. Wholesale and commission deal- 
ers from the adjacent cities send their buy- 
ers right into the field, and there is often 
lively competition among them. Prices at 
the start run from $125 per car upward, but 
decline rapidly as the season advances. 
Owing to the fact that these growers are 
practically shutout from the later market, 
and that after the very beginning of the 
season they labor under the disadvantage 
of having to pay freight rates for a long 
distance, there is some question as to 
whether they fare better on the whole than 
the more northerly growers. But I am in- 
clined to think they have rather the best of 
it, for earliness in such matters is always a 
factor toward profit. In this section, too, 
many of the growers do a nice business in 
the way of growing seed melons to supply 
the wholesale dealers witb seeds. This is 
one of the finer branches of melon culture, 
and adds considerable to the profits from 
the industry in this region. 

There are other special branches of melon 
culture that help toward better profits than 
are secured by the average grower; and I 
have been greatly interested in looking into 
the methods of the most progressive men in 
the business. At Chattanooga I asked to 
be directed to the best grower of melons in 
Northern Georgia. Instead of a direct re- 
ply the dealer with whom I was talking 
took me out upon the street and called my 
attention to some very long melons, with 
not very much waist girth and striped in a 
curiously mottled, irregular manner. On 
each of these was a little tab, with the 
grower’s name and guaranty of quality. 
This was a wholly new idea in the melon 
business tome. I found the fruit to be the 
** Rattlesnake” variety, a sort noted for its 
thin rind and excellent quality. It is of 
fine grain and delicate flavor, but because 
of the thin rind is not so good a shipper as 
some other sorts, and consequently does not 
so much find’ its way into the Northern 
markets. But when Northern consumers 
become educated up to the fact that there 
is as much difference in the quality of 
watermelons as in any other product of the 
soil, we shall see more of them. This va- 
riety is now grown pretty largely in Geor- 
gia, but more for near-by use than for dis- 
tant market. 

That this grower was willing to have his 
name appear on every melon sent out was 
sufficient evidence to me that he was grow- 
ing the very best quality that could be pro- 
duced. Looking into the business value of 
thus marking them, I found that while the 
market was overstocked, and good melons 
of even the same variety selling for almost 
nothing, these bearing the magic name of 
“* Dean, grower,’’ were being taken up by 
both dealers and consumers at fair prices. 

A railway journey of eighty miles from 
the city of Chattanooga to Rome, and a 
drive from the latter place of fifteen miles 
along the Coosa River, brought me to the 
plantation of this cultivator. 

I had come from, and had traveled 
through, a region which had been suffering 
most severely from drought. In Ohio, and 
through much of the central corn belt, so 
little rain had fallen during June and July 
as to seriously impair the prospects of that 
great cereal crop. Gardens in southern 
Ohio were almost burned up, and a great 
scarcity of all fruits and vegetables pre- 
vailed. I found the same conditions exist- 
ing through Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
pastures were parched, corn stunted, and 
tobacco yellowing and ripening prema- 
turely. Herethestory was different. Good 
rains had fallen throughout the growing 
season, and just at the time of my visit the 
ground was well soaked. Corn was growing 
green and rank. Cotton looked well, so far 
as the growth of the plant was concerned, 
but the ground had been so wet as to inter- 
fere somewhat with cultivation, and there 
was more “grass” in the rows than a care- 
ful grower likes to have there. Some of 
these cornfields furnished a striking answer 
to the Northerner who imagines that South- 
ern lands are thin, and that only the farm- 
ers of Obio and Indiana and Illinois can 
grow good corn. 1 passed fields where the 
stalks were tall and heavy, and upon which 
the ears were so large that they hung down 
from their own weight. Seventy bushels 
to the acre would not be an overestimate 


“dred and twenty-five dollars or more. 
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for some of the fields, and that is a prettY 
good yield even inthe “corn belt.” With 
cotton promising to sell at six cents, with 
wheat at sixty, and corn at sixty-five cents 
in the Chattanooga market, this corn crop 
will doubtless be an effective argument in 
the way of inducing Southern farmers to 
grow it still more largely, and so break away 
somewhat from the dominion of cotton. 

The culture of melons is one of the means 
by which the wider diversification of crops 
is being accomplished,and even did the land 
devoted to them yield no more than would 
the same acreage in the great white staple, 
still it would be of advantage as lessening 
by just so much the cotton surplus. But 
it does pay better, and that is the reason 
why the area of the crop is being extended. 

In growing melons there is not much 
prospect of an immediate fortune, or of even 
enormously large returns. Of course, there 
are chances for exceptional profit, as with 
any other crop of limited cultivation ; as 
-when the crop iscut shortin certain dis- 
tricts, leaving growers elsewhere to supply 
the demand at their own prices. But we 
will look fora moment at the average pros- 
pect of an ordinarily good cultivator. 

The melons are planted in hills fourteen 
feet apart each way. This gives two hun- 
dred and twenty-five hillstotheacre. From 
four to six melons are permitted toset upon 
each vine. This would give from ninehun- 
dred to thirteen hundred fruits, But not 
all of them will mature properly, or be of 
size that will warrant shipping. Perhaps a 
thousand marketable melons peracre would 
be an outside estimate. This, if the melons 
are of average size, say twenty to twenty- 
five pounds, will make a carload. As I 
have stated, the price per car may run at 
the beginning of the season up to one hun- 
Thig, 
is the net price to the grower at the point of 
shipment, and pays exceedingly well, as he 
has only to deduct from this the cost of cul- 
tivating and hauling tothe railway. Vari- 
ous planters with whom [ have talked tell 
me that it costs no more to grow an acre of 
watermelons than an acre of cotton. But 
this price is exceptional, and from tbis 
figure a car of melons sells downward until 
a cipher represents the return.’ Late in the 
season they are sometimes sold out merely 
for the freight, leaving the grower minus 
all his labor and expense. Hence it is more 
of a speculative crop than any of the staples, 
and for this reason men who are not willing 
to take some of the chances are slow to en- 
gage init. It would not be easy to name 
the average return which might be ex- 
pected; altho a good cultivator, who was 
also a good business man, who would select 
his market carefully and accompany his own 
shipments thither and manage the sales per- 
sovally should not hive much trouble at any 
time to make good melons bring him eight 
dollars to ten per hundred. From this, of 
course, would have to be deducted all ex- 
pense of marketing, as well as freights ; and 
these will depend upon so many circum- 
stances and vary so greatly that no estimate 
can be given. 

I have spoken of the finer branches of 
melon culture. Upon this plantation on 
the Coosa RiverI found that a specialty 
was being made of extremely large melons. 
By letting a vine perfect only one fruit, re- 
moving all others as soon as they were set, 
extraordinary size could be attained. 
Melons of sixty to seventy pounds’ weight 
had been grown, and were marketed easily 
at one dollar each. A glut of commoner 
fruit aud smaller sizes did not affect the 
price of these, and so a gain was made in 
two ways, in the value of the product and 
in the surety of the market. All of such 
melons that had been produced had been 
readily sold at this price,and Mr. Dean told 
me that he should develop this branch of 
his work extensively the coming season. 

The melon most commonly seen in our 
Northern markets is Kolb’s Gem, a large, 
handsome fruit of good quality, originated 
by the present aspirant for the Governor- 
ship of Alabama. Butitis not of so fine 
grain or flavor as the Rattlesnake. It has 
avery heavy rind and so is a good shipper. 
But the growers of the Rattlesnake have 
learned that some care may be profitably 
exercised in the packing of watermelovs, 
as well as with more tender fruits. In 
packing a car, instead of tumbling the 
melonsin promiscuously, as was once the 
habit, the bottom courses are now laid in 
carefully, in such manner as to ‘ break 
joints,” thus distributing the weight of the 
top courses. This avoids the crushing of 
the lower ones, and not only saves this 
waste, but enables the car to present a 
neater and mere attractive appearance 
when opened for the inspection of the 
buyer. 

The waste product of the melon field, the 
fruits which are too small to market, those 
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ich are_specked so as to render them un- 

Taisble, and those which rot, from contact 
.with the wet ground, are used for hog feed- 
‘ing, and. T am told, make a ration quite 
oT cement. : 
| abn g the long drive out from Rome to 
the plantation and back again I had ample 
gud constant evidence that I was in a wa- 
‘germelon country. Everywhere along the 
yoad groups of people, men, women and 
‘children, were seated upon the grass or 
‘ pon the porcbes of the cabins, regaling 
‘seemselves with the fruit. Little black 
‘yoys were met lugging melons almost as 
‘nig as themselves. Men were seen carrying 
‘to huge melons in a sack, the weight di- 
‘ yidedacross their shoulders by having one 
“gn each end of the sack. Every wagon that 
we’ carried melons as part of its 
‘freight. Icould not help but think it the 
‘festival time of the year, when both the 
“Negroes and the “poor whites’? had for 
‘once their fill of a choice luxury. For most 
‘of the year lam afraid these classes have 
“not much beyond the bare bones of exist- 
“ence. It can hardly be otherwise, for I 
‘yearned that the wages of an able-bodied 
‘black upon the plantations (in the rare 

cases when cash wages were paid) was not 

above sixty cents per day. 

Being upon a Georgia plantation, I may 
be permitted to depart a little from the 
subject of watermelons to give some obser- 
vations upon the agriculture of this por- 
tion of the South. There could be no more 
favorable time of the year to examine it, 
for the crops were just at the point where 
their promise was most fully shown, and at 
the stage where they told at once what the 
conditions of cultivation had been. 

Ihave given previously in these columus 

something of the method of tenant farm- 
ing in the South, by which the colored peo- 
ple are given the opportunity to ‘‘make 
“crop” for themselves. The arrangements 
between planter and tenant varv greatly, 
from the landlord furnishing everything— 
including land, team, implements and sub- 
sistance for the laborer while the crop is 
being made, to the opposite extreme, where 
the tenant supplies everything except the 
land. The division of the crop varies 
accordingly: But with an honest landlord 
and a good workman, the opportunity for 
the latter to earn a fair season’s wage, is 
perliaps as good as the agricultural work- 
ingman has elsewhere. But the Negro, as 
a whole, has not yet reached the point 
where he is very ‘‘forehanded,’’ and he is 
‘usually compelled from the start of the 
season to be in his landlord’s debt. So that 
his crop is not fairly finished before he fiads 
that it has been already consumed. 

The Negro, as a tenant, prefers cotton to 
any other crop, because it is the one that he 
has been accustomed to, and he will culti- 
vate it properly with less necessity for con- 
stant supervision than anything else. This 
is one reason why- the diversification of 
crops makes headway so-slowly. The large 
landowners, especially if they are hampered 
by limited working capital, find it better to 
rent their land on such share arrangements, 
having a tenant for each twenty five or 
thirty acres, than to attempt to cultivate 
the whole with their own hired labor. I 
have observed that the land which the own- 
er reserves for his cultivation is much more 
apt to be given to corn and to diversified 
‘uses than that which is worked upon the 
tenant system, which seems to me pretty 
good evidence that a better return is 
secured from other things than cotton, and 
that farmers would be glad to still further 
decrease the acreage of the latter if the 
question of labor could be satisfactorily 
settled. 

For a generation the Southern farmer has 
been reproached with the shortsightedness 
of the policy that held him to the growing 
of cotton and the compulsion of selling it at 
unremunerative prices, and using the pro- 
ceeds to buy grain and meat at high figures 
from the North. I believe that labor condi- 
tions have had more to do with the long 
continuance of this than any lack of appre- 
ciation of its disadvantages. Sincethe War 
the Southern farmer has largely been com- 
Pelled to do that which he could rather 
than what he would. He is now pretty 
Tapidly becoming emancipated. Upon this 
Plantation to which I have referred 4t was 
my fortune to sit at a most bountiful and 
well-appointed table—one that was its own 
elucidation of the meaning of that well- 
Worn phrase, ‘Southern hospitality.’ 
And it was the proud boast of the mistress 
of the house that every item that contrib- 
uted to a varied and substantial table was 
the product of their own land and labor, 
except, of course, such accessories as spices, 
Coffee, sugar, etc. But the time was, and 

, not long ago, when a Southern table, if it 
held much besides bacon and molasses, had 
-40 acknowledge its indebtedness most liber- 
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ally to the North. This may seem a little 
thing, but it marks a vast change in the 
trend of Southern agriculture, a trend 
which cannot fail to make the people more 
self-supporting, and so by natural sequence 
enabling them to retain a greater surplus 
from their efforts. ; 

And Southern farmers are progressive in 
more ways than this. This plantation 
which Lam using asa basis for this paper 

, contained six hundred acres of land, princi- 
pally rich bottoms. About two-thirds of 
it was cultivated each year, either by direct 
hired labor or by Negro tenants. Corn, 
wheat, melons (thirty acres of these),and cot- 
ton were the main crops. A field of sorgbum 
was, of course, grown. Somé cattle were 
kept, as well asa good drove of hogs, and 
mules for working stock. Not so much 
stock as would be found on a Northern farm 
of like size and quality, but more than 
would have been there ten or twenty years 
ago. In this mild climate the stock could 
subsist out-of-doors most of the year. But 
to provide against the season when they 
must be housed, thirty acres of ensilage 
corn is grown, and put up in good silos by 
means of the most improved machinery. 

The method of handling corn fodder here, 
and generally throughout the South, would 
seem, to a Northern farmer at least, open to 
some criticism. When the leaves begin to 
ripen they are stripped from the stalk, the 
leaves from a half-dozen of the latter twist- 
ed into a knot or bundle, and then fastened 
to one stalk, where they are left until com- 
pletely cured, when they are gathered in 
and pvt undercover. This makes excellent 
feed, but it seems a laborious method, and 
one that does not enable them to save the 
fodder as fully as is desirable. ‘The stalk is 
wholly wasted, altho we know that above 
the ear it contains much that stock would 
be glad to utilize. Usually stock is turned 
into the field after the corn has been gath- 
ered, and so some use is made of the fodder 
which remains. The corn itself, upon this 
plantation, is gathered by being pulled 
from the stalk, husk and all. The husks 
are partly disposed of by being sold to a 
mattress factory, and partly by being used 
for feeding and bedding. 

Land values I found to run here from ten 
to fifty dollars per acre, the latter being 
the price for rich river bottoms. But not 
much was reported as changing hands, and 
such movement as there was was rather in 
the way of selling off parts of farms than in 
disposing of them entire. Altho this sub- 
division has been going on for some time, 
one drawback to much of the South still is 
that the farms are tuo large, and that in- 

- dividual owners are trving to handle more 

land than they can till properly or econom- 
ically. The higher priced lands are un- 
doubtedly the cheaper, as their product 
will so much better repay the labor re- 
quired for cultivating. And when [ look 
at these fields of corn, and at the fact that 
here is always a home market for it at a 
price always largely in advance of that 
which the Northern or Western farmer can 
hope to obtain, it seems a promising field 
for the homeseeker. His outlook here, in 
growing grain and cattle, in addition to 
the minor things to which his land and lo- 
cation are adaptable, is certainly better 
than it can bein growing grain and cattle 
upon the cheaper, remote landsof the West, 
where distance from market is a profit-de- 
stroying factor. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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FEEDING APPLES TO COWS. 


THERE has long been a practical opinion 
among farmers that while sweet apples 
might be fed to cows with satisfactory re- 
sults, sour apples were very injurious for 
them; but this opinion has been founded 
upon very slight actual knowledge of the 
real feeding value of apples. Our experi- 
ment stations have so far given but little 
attention to analyses of the apple to ascer- 
tain its feeding value. At the Vermont sta- 
tion apple pomace, ensilaged, and used sup- 
plementary to and in part as a substitute 
for corn ensilage, was found to be relished 
by cows, and the results of four tests found 
it to be about equivalent in feeding value to 
corn silage. At the Massachusetts station 
Dr. Goessmann found apples to contain 
about eighty per cent. of moisture, the ap- 
ples having been gathered October6th. The 
further advanced apples are toward matur- 
ity the more sugar is foundin them, and 
their feeding value, depends largely upon 
the amount of dry matter which they con- 
tain. Laboratory tests show that the feed- 
ing value of apples is somewhat higher than 
that of an equal weight of turnips. Apple 








.. pomace is said to be equal to sugar beets, it 
being a somewhat singular chemical fact 
that the pomace is richer in nitrogenous 
matter than the apple from which it has 
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been produced, and the, feeding value of 
pomace is assumed to be, pound for pound, 
one-third higher than that of the whole ap- 
ple Still apples are deficient in nitrogen, 
and ought on this account to be liberally 
supplemented for dairy cows with wheat 
_ shorts, bran, oil cakes, clover and good hay. 
To obtain the best results from feeding 
them to cows, the early sort should be fed 
by itself, sour ones in less quantity than 
sweet ones, fed when fully ripe, after the 
night’s milking. The quantity should not 
exceed four to six quarts to a feed.—Amert- 
cum Ayriculturist. : 
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MATURITY OF THE OLIVE. 


It seems to bea common belief in Cali- 
fornia that the proper state of maturity of 
olives is when they have reached jet-black- 
ness; also, that it makes little difference 

how long they remain on the tree, or in 
storage after being picked. This is an 
error, not only as regards the making of oil, 
but the picking of the fruit also. The 
quantity of oilin the flesh isthe same at 
the time of redness as it isa month after 
the jet-black color has been reached, so 
there is nothing to be gained in quantity by 
delaying the harvest. What is of more im- 
portance is that the quality of the oil in 
the olives deteriorates thie longer they are 
allowed to remain on the trees after prop- 
er maturity (redness) has been reached ; for 
the olein, which gives true quality to olive 
oil, diminishes; and the steurin, or solid 
‘“‘greasy’’? substance, increases. On the 
European market “greasy” oils bring 
lower prices than oils without this ‘‘ greasy 
taste.’ 

While it is true that some varieties natu- 
rally have more stearin than otbers, yet it 
is equally true that this “‘ greasiness” is 
greatly lessened by early harvesting. In 
two lots of ** Rubras” received at the Uni- 
versity this year, one of a wine-red color 
and the other jet black, this difference was 
noted at once, even by persons not accus- 
tomed to sampling oil. Butaside from this 
‘* greasy” or “‘lardy’’ taste, oil made from 
over-ripe olives is more apt to “‘ cloud,” and 
to deposit a granular iment in the bot- 
tles, than in the case of oil made from what 
are considered “ under-ripe”’ olives. Should 
the temperature fall to 45°, the oil of the 
over-ripe olive will solidify, while that of 
the other will remain clear and brilliant till 
the temperature falls 8° or 10° lower. Asa 
rule the purchaser will prefer a clear, bril- 
liaut oil to a solid one.—Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Bulletin, Berkeley, Cal. 


FARMING IN CANADA. 


WHEAT growing is but little known in 
the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Onta- 
rio and British Columbia. There remain, 
therefore, but Manitoba and a limited por- 
tion of the Northwest. Oats flourish in 
most hahit«ble parts; peasin many ; prime 
barley in Southwestern Ontario; and coro 
ripens in a few southern portions of Quebec 
and Ontario. Hardy orchard fruits flourish 
in sections not far north: of the United 
States boundary, and. grapes ripen in the 
extreme southwestern portion of Ontario. 
The habitable and arable sections of Can- 
ada are generally good for grazing and well 
adapted for the raising of horses, cattle 
and, to a limited extent, hogs and sheep. 
There are also scattered sections excellent 
for cheese and butter dairying. The expor- 
tation, chieflv to the United States, of large 
quantitiss of hay and barley, bas badly im- 
poverished much good land. For want ofa 
sufficient home market and because of the 
general inability of Canadians to barter 
products to any great extent in foreign 
markets, they are chiefly opportunists in 
farming even. Moreover, among half a 
million or more of Canadian French farm- 
ers the conditions of agriculture are very 
much the same now #8 they were 100 to 2U0 
years ago.—Springfield Republican. 
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MANURE THE GARDEN EARLY. 


THERE is little use in drawing out a large 
quantity of unrotted stable manure late in 
spring, and spreading it on the garden just 
before it is to be plowed. If the manure 
were rotted this might not be so bad, but 
even then the better way is to spread the 
rotted manure on the surface after plowing. 
If the coarse manure is drawn and spread 
in winter all that is soluble of it will be 
washed into the soil, and this will greatly 
help the growth of plants when warm 
weather sets the whole to rotting. For the 
very earliest gardon crops unrotted stable 
manure is too slow. It should be supple- 
mented by an addition at planting time of 
nitrate of soda or a compost of hen manure 
and phosphate. This will make the stable 
Manure much more effective.—American 
Cuitivator. 
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What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “ Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 5 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys.. eg 
. . Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, | 
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Permanent Benefit. 
\ “TI was troubled-a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 
dies; but it was not until I took 
Ayer’s Pills that_I received perma- 


nent benefit.”—C. H. 
yg Cc. H. HutcHines, 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 


















FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. s 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN I 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the . 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
epium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56: a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. : 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address - 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 





Any subscriber of 
The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 


friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 

= a all aa leavening ‘stremeth— Latest - United 
Jovernment. oo 

foe BAKING - ££ Tea 106 Wall St.. XY. 


D LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TKIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warercoms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 











A scratchy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil a. paSe. Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily 


Sa Founilion wih Vadsdlo, 


IM 2S CLS 81.25 BOKES. SAMPLE CARDS IS STYLES 
AOCTS. AL YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID. 
TADELLA PEN C2 74 St Av. NEW YORK 





De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit, 


“Cure aK and mental poy ” RM 
sound white teeth and arrest ~ “ree Ps ay.” 
“send for circulars and testimon 

The Dake Bakery Co.. Chicago, Ill. 


Weightless "Gem" Beds 


——_ and 8 Vpeeeeeeate 


Mitre. 
H.Andrews&Co.* siecseo” 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklya. 
330 Fifth Avenue New York. 


WARWICK 


|| There is one| is ove| \fuaed Bt the 
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|pecaliar thing! | Strongest 
about the 1824'———— | 
WARWICK cycles. Every one 
wonders why such wheels 
were never before produced. 

They are a wonderful me- 
chanical triumpb, wholly in 
the interest of riders. The 
road wheel, fitted with road 
tires, complete, weighs 


ONLY 25 LBS. 


Yet it carries the same liberal 
guarantee as heavier wheels. 
it represents the minimum 
of weight and maximum of 
strength. 

Itis the best wheel made— 
but it costs only $125. You have 
heard such claims before, but 
have you ever seen them in 

ractical form? “ Seeing is be- 
jeving.” In this case * seeing 
is buying,” and buying s 
economy: 


CATALOGUE -FREE 
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R*®ICK CYCLE MFG. co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


What you want we can supply— 


ESTERBROOK <== 
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FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


GLENWOOD | 
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TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





One way to cure 


Is to 


nearest to 





this of any known apparatus, keepin 
house at a normal temperature night and day, yom 
just the right thermai conditions for i insuring good health and 
sound sleep. The system is extremely simvle and powerful, 
combined with moderation in cost. Send for our special book 
entitled ‘‘ Hot-Water Heating.” Mailed free. 


THE SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 


Makers of Highest Grade Heating & Cooking Apparatus, 


48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
Agencies in New York and Chicago, 


INSOMNIA 


drink a glass of hot water at night. 


A better way is to use the hot water for heating the house 
hygienically. The Hub Hot-Water Heater comes the 
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supplying 
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FARATOGA VicTonn 


THE BEST ALEALINE WATER IN THE WORLD 


Recommended by all Leading Physicians for 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
AND ALL 
Stomach and Kidney Troubles. 
BROADWAY, Saratoga Springs, 
54 West Thirtieth Street, New York City. 


4 Practical, Every-day 
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WATCH-CLOCK, 


the sreptess novelty of the age. For full particulars 
fe GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
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SUITS, 
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OPAL TINTS~ 


FOR INSIDE DECORATIVE 


HOUSE PAINTING, 


Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one, 
Send for Sample Card to 


The Taylor Paint & Oil Co, 


32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. CITY, © 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
Opera Chairs 
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& CO. 
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Boston, Mass 


HATHORN SPRIN GS, 
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- $6 50 
~ $400 


Delivered in New York, Brooklyn 
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1 See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 
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West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 
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For particulars, apply to Ticket Agents; oF 
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G.P &T.A, Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
OHICAGO, ILL. 
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